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PREFACE. 



HIS Handbook has been comj)ilod on the instructions 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies according 
to the recommendations made by the Committee on 
Colonial Blue Books and Bine Book Koports. Its 
intention is to supply such information regarding the 
loJal economic and trade' conditions as is likely to bo 
useful to persons both in and beyond Ce^ylon who are hitereste^d in 
the present state and the future possibilities of the country. . The 
Handbook is also to be regarded as presiuiting an official statement 
of the resources and develo^)ment of the Island. 

I am indebted to so many official and iinoffickd authorities for 
assistance in the compilation that it is difficidt to thank them 
personally, but I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the valuabb^ advice and kindly assil^tanoe given 
•by them. 

All the sections have either been supplied, or carefully revised, 
by the Govem 4 ;^ient Departments concerned. Every effort has been 
made to render the information as up to date and correct as possible, 
and it is hoped that the anachronisms and inaccuracies are reason- 
ably few. I should be glad to be advised of any which may come to 
the notice of readers. The figures have in geru'ral been brought up 
to date to the end of 1921. 

Throughout the compilation I had thci advantage of the col- 
laboration and advice of the Hon. Mr. F. A. vStockdale, Director of 
Agriculture, and of Mr. C. H. Collins of the Ceylon Civil Service, the 
value of whose assistance I can only inadequately acknowledge in 
this place, and I am indebted to my assistant, Mr. K. Jones-Batemaii, 
of the Ceylon Civil tService, for final revision of th(^ proofs, and for 
seeing the volume through the press. 

Mr. P. Amirthalingam, the Clerk in charge of thi^ office work 
in connection with the Handbook, was of great assistance in the 
collection and revision of the material. 

My thanks are due to the Surveyor-General for the careful atten- 
tion giv^n to the map*s, dia grams, and blocks, and to the Government 
Printer for the excellent printing and for much latitude allowed 
me in keeping up the type. 

The photographs were supplied by Messrs. Plate, Ltd., Olornbo, 


Colomlib, June, 1922. 


L. J. B. TURNER, 
Director of Statistics 
and Superintendent of Census. 
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HANDBOOK 0^ COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL 
INFORMATION FOR CEYLON. 


SECTION 1.— INTRODUCTION. 

Sub-section 1. — Geography, Geology, Trade Centres, &c. 

Thbue is, perhaps, no island in the world wliich includes within its 
* confines so many varied interests, or siich manifold 
Introductory, resources, as the Island of Ceylon. Its natural beauty, 
luxuriant vegetation, and equable climate, have been 
extolled by writers of all ages. Famed, from very early times, for 
its gems, spices, and other rare and costly merchandise, it is known, 
in later years, as the land of the even more valuable products of tea, 
rubber, and coconuts. Almost from the commencement of navigation, 
it has been the mart of tlio Eastern world, and is to-day a commeroial 
and strategic centre of more than ordinary importance. It is noted 
for native chronicles of great age and high authenticity, and the ruins 
of its magnifioent mediaeval civilization are among the wonders of the 
world. Its prosperity and development in modern times are a monu- 
ment to British enterprise, wliile its undeveloped resources offer an 
extensive scope for further industrial expansion. 

Geographically, the two principal facts to be noted regarding Ceylon 
are its proximity to India and its central position in 
Geography, the map of Asia. With regard to the former, Ceylon 
is situated at the southern end of the Indian peninsula, 
the^nearest points^ — ^Dhanushkodi in inia and Talaimannar in Ceylon — 
being only 22 miles apart. The result of this is that, though Ceylon 
has been for many years governmentally independent of India, and 
though its flora and fauna are surprisingly distinct, it was originally 
peopled from that peninsula, and, economically, has always been a part 
of it. 

^ With regard to its central position, the map shows that Ceylon is 
roughly halfway between Arabia and China, thal? it is on the direct 
rou^ from i^Jnrope to Australia and the Far East, and that it is roughly 
equidistant from Australia and South Africa. From this it follows 
3 34r-20/l,000 
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that in early times Ceylon was even more famed as a trade centre than 
for its gems and spices, and in later times its entrepdt trade is still one 
of its most important assets. 

Its ge>ogray)liieal position is fixed as between 5° 65' and 9® 50' N. 
latitude, and between 79° 42' and 81° 53' E. longitude. Ceylon standard 
time is hours ahead of Greenwich mean time. 

Of the shape f)f a pear, tJie greatest length of Oeylon is 270 miles from 
north to soutli, tlie groati^st breadth 1 40 miles from 
Dimensions, east to west, and the circumference about 760 miles. 

Its area is 25,332 square miles, nctirly the same as that 
of Holland and Belgium, and about half the size of England. 

Tiie pliysiographical features of Ceylon are clearly marked. The 
nortliern and north-central parts form one great plain 
Physiography from sea to sea, only occasionally broken by a spur of 
and Geology, undenuded rock. The maritime districts (;onsist of 
similar level or undulating stretches, but the centre 
of the southern half of tlie Island is filled by a circular mountainous 
area almost equidistant from the two seas. This mountainous region 
is composed of arcliscan rocks belonging to the cJiarnockite series 
of Southern India, and is intersected by deep valleys, which tend to 
lain roughly north-east and south-west. The heiglitof tlie intervening 
ridges increases gradually from the coast, and culminates in Piduru - 
talagala at an elevation of 8,292 feet. 

'riio characteristic charnockite is a qnartz-felspar-pyroxon^, appear- 
iiag as a gneiss, and associated with pegmatites and quartz veins. The 
pogmatit(\s are the source of several tjioria-bearing minerals, and also 
probably of the Ceylon gems. In some districts the pegmatites pass 
into gra])hite veins, and in certain localities are associated with bands 
of crystalline magnesian limestone. The surface geology is frequently 
obscured by tjiick beds of laterite, or “ kabuk,” a clayey decom- 
posititm })r()duct containing aluminium. Tliickbeds of recent alluvium 
occupy many of tlie wddor valleys. A narrow band of sedimentary 
rooks of no groat age extends along the north-west coast, while tlie 
Jaffna peninsula is asliglitly elevated plateau of recent marine limestone 
and coral. 

Mountains. The chief mountains are : — 


Name.* 


Feet above 
Sea Level. 


Name.* 


Feet above 
Sea Level. 


Pidurutalagala. . . . 8,292 

Kirigalpotta . . .. 7,857 

Kolapatanihala .. 7,754 

Totapola . . . . 7,741 

Kudahagala . . .. 7,610 

The BluH . . . . 7,556 


Adam’s Peak 

. . 7,360 

Kikilimanakanda 

.. 7,349 

Hog’s Back 

.. 7,^70 

Great Western . . 

... 7,269 

Gonamallakanda 

.. 7,265 

Mount Farr 

.. 7,244 


There are in the Island above 1 50 mountains with altitudes ranging 
from 3,000 to 7,200 foot. 


* For the location on the map of the places named, see ,Geograpliioal 
Index at the end of the volume. 
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Rivers. The sixteen principal rivers are the following : — 

River,* Source.* Remarks. 

Miles. 


Mahaweli-ganga . 

. Horton Plains, Hat- 
ton , Pi durutalagala 
range, &c. 

206 . 

. Partly encircles Kandy. 
Enters the sea near Trinco- 
malee. 

Malwatu-oya 

Hills from Dambulla 104 . 
to Sigiriya 

f 

. Under the name Aruvi-ar 
enters the sea south of 
Mannar. 

Kala-oya 

Karananpotakanda 

07 . 

. Enters the sea between 


and Omaragolla- 

kanda range 


Mannar and Puttalam. 

Yan-oya 

Sigiriya Hills 

04 . 

. Enters the sea north of 
Trincomalee. 

Kelani-ganga 

Adam’s Peak range. . 

90 . 

. Enters the sea near Colombo. 

Deduru-oya 

Moronkatida range . . 

87 . 

. Enters the sea north of 
Chilaw. 

Maduru-oya 

, Akurugala range 

86 . 

. Enters the sea between 
Batticaloa and Trinco- 
malee. 

Walawe-ganga . 

. Adam’s Peak range . . 

83 . 

. Enters the sea between 
Matara and Hambantota, 

Menik-ganga 

• 

, Namunukula range . . 

81 . 

. Enters the sea east of Ham- 
bantota. 

Maha-oya 

, Galamuduria, Pihilla- 
gala, and Raxawa 
range 

78 . 

. Enters the sea north of 
Negombo. 

Kirindi-oya 

. Namunukula rango. , 

, 73 . 

. Enters the sea east of Ham- 
bantota. 

Kalu-ganga 

Adam’s Peak range . . 

70 . 

. Enters the sea at Kalutara. 

Gin-ganga 

Kabaragalakanda . . 

70 . 

. Enters the sea near Galle. 

Kumbukkaii-oya . 

Madulsima range 

70 . 

. Separates the Southern and 
Eastern Provinces. 

Mi-oya 

Kudamadagala range 

67 , 

. Enters the sea north of 
Puttalam. 

GaJ-oya 

Howa Eliya range . . 

62 . 

. Enters the sea south of 
Batticaloa. 


These rivers are too shallow to be easily navigable by craft of any 
size, but the lower reaches of several of them carry considerable numbers 
of padda boats loaded with the produce of the interior. 

The sea coast of Ceylon has a very irregular outlints lakes and lagoons 
having been formed, in many parts of it, by the throw- 
Coast Line ing up of sand barriers by the interaction of the rivers 
and Harl^urs. and the sea. But there are only three real li arbours, 
those of Colombo, Trincomalee, and Galle. The first is 
a capacious artificial harbour, constructed out of an insecure anchoring 
place by the building of extensive breakwaters. The second is a 
magnificent land-locked basin, but it is situated on the less accessible, 


* For the location on the map of the places named, see Geographical 
Index at thfe end of the volume. 
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populotis, and fertile eastern side of the Island. The third was, at one 
time, the premier harbour of Ceylon, but, on the completion of the Colombo 
breakwaters in 1885, it foil from its high estate as a calling place for East 
Indiamen and ships of war. 

At the Census of 1921 the total population of Ceylon was about 
4,505,000, tills figure showing an increase of 9*6 per 

Population, cent, on the total of 4,110,000 obtained at the Census 
of 1911. There were, in 1921, 33 principal towns and 
about 15,000 villages. 11 of the towns possessed populations over 
10,000* : Colombo, about 244,000 ; Jaffna, 42,400 ; Calle, 39,100; 
Kandy, 32,000; Moratuw’a, 28,600; ^iecombo, 21,':i00; Matara, 16,800; 
Kalutara, 13,600 ; Panadiire, 10,700 ; Batticaloa, 10,600 ; Kurunegala, 
10,200. The maximum percentage increase from 1911 to 1921 in these 
Towns was that, of Kuiunogala (19* 2). The other notable percentage 
increases wore Colombo (11*7), Moratuwa (10*6), Kandy (8*8), 
Negornbo (7*0). In m ost cases these increases are considerably loss than 
in 1901-1911, in which decade the towns of Colombo and Kandy 
increased 32* 5 per cent, and 25* 8 per cent., respectively. The decrease 
in the rate was duo to tho influenza epidemic, and to trade depression 
caused by the war conditions. 

Of the Towns*!' of Ceylon, tho most important and progressive is tho 
capital, Colombo. It is the main business centre of 
Towns. tho Island, tho seat of the Government and its principal 
officials, and the lieadquarters of tho chief mercantile 
firms. It is, consequently, the most westernized of all tho towns, and 
possesses most of the refinements of modern civilization, up-to-date 
fiotels ; eh^ctric ligJit, I’aus, and tramways ; an excellent wntor supply ; 
an up-to-date systoiu of water-borne drainage ; and oxtf usive emporia 
of goods of all kinds. It is also tho distributing centre of the Island’s 
import and export trade. 

Jaffna is the industrial centre of the Jaffna peninsula at the extreme 
north of the Island, one of tho most populous and best cultivated parts 
of Ceylon. Galle is tho centre of the rich low-coxmtry lands in the south. 
Kandy maybe said to be the headquarters of the main planting interests 
of the Island, and is an important distributing centre for the mid- 
country planting districts, besides being a place of great historic interest 
and the centre of Coylon Buddhism. Moratuwa is a town of rising 
importance, some 13 miles south of Colombo, and is the home or 
residence of many of the Ceylonese capitalists. 

After Colombo, probably tho most developed town is Kandy, 
particularly as regards u))- to-date hotels, shops, electric Jightuig, and 
water supply. In Nuwara Eliya, tho sanitarium of the Island, of which 
the elevation is over 6,000 feet, and the moan temperature <59 • 2® F., 
considerable development is found as a result of the groat influx of 
visitors from all parts of tho East. The other towns are less westernized, 
but they are all of rising importance, and are, in many cases, the centres 
of considerable industries. 


* Excluding Military and Shipping, 
t A list of Towns is given in Appendix V. 
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Sub-section 2. — Climate. 

Afc the lower elevations, in tiie hot weather, the cihnate of Ceylon is 
iministakabiy tropical, but, during the cooler seasons, 
General. whicli depend on tho monsoons, frequent rain cools 
tlio atmosphere, and tho blazing sunshine is veiled by 
clouds. In tho liills, tlio air temperature falls with increase in altitude, 
and at the higher elevations, the hot season resembles a continuous 
simimer in tho temperate zone. During the monsoon periods, much of 
the hill-country is subject to heavy rainiail, and the percentage of rainy 
or ovon sunless day^is voi*y high. 

On the whole, the climate of Ceylon is fairly good for the tropics. 
The accessibility of tho lulls is a great boon to the plain dwellers, and a 
change to the sea is beneticial to those who live in tho hills. In the 
low-country, tho districts which have been opemod in rubber, coconuts, 
and other products are generally fairly healthy, but, in the unopened 
localities, malaria is eommon. 

With regard to temperature, tho range of variation at several 
, stations* is shown in diagram Ao, I, facing this pago, 
lemperaiure. foUowing table 

TABLE No. 1. — -Mean Monihltj and Yearly Temperatures 
o/ Eight Selected Stations. 


Station. 

a . 

K- P 

Jail. Fob. 

M.ar, Apr.Lvia^ 

! i 1 

.JuiiJJ Illy, Aug. Sop. 

Oct. Nov 

Dec. 

a 

CL> 

9 



i 

j : 





El. 

o 

o o j o 

o 1 .. I o o 

O 0 

o 


Colombo 

24 

79-0 79*8 

8i-4 82-8|82-4 

8l-0i8i-i;81-0 80-9 

80-2 79-6 

79-0 

80-7 

Jatlua . . 

14 

77*4 79-0 

82 *8 85 -8185 *2 
rt2*0 2 oO’ 2 

8d*8l82-9|82*7 82*0 

81-6 79*5 

77*6 

8J*7 

Triiicomalee 

i Oi) 

'78' 7 .'sd'd 

".) ’0 2 >1-4 

V2-4 ^0- 1 

7 0 - V 

82-9 

Batticaloa 

lid 


o-J *1 .s.i‘4 

-0 '79-0 

.■8-U8J.-7 

Kandy . . 

1 10.) i 

'.l-l/O-O 

79 0 irt-n 

*»;-0 1 r,)-c' 

» ;> ■ 8 i 5 * 1 

71 -5 

70‘3 

Badulla 

i 

09 0*8 

;:{-2 71 -9 

i.>‘9 i«)*U <.)’0 1 I’/' 

: -0,72-1 

70-8 

75-5 

Diyatalawa 

4129 04-5 05-0 07-8 0l)'til70-7 

70-5|0«*9l7U-0 09-41 

08 -4 67 *0 65 *168 *2 

Nuwara Eliya 

0J88 57*4 57*6 5i)*200-4|01-8 

l59-9!58-8!.59*4 59-5 

59 -5159-1 

57-8.59-2 


Tho low seasonal variations will bo noted, but it will bo sec3U that t he 
dilferences between the temperatures of low-country and up-country 
stations are considerable. The highest shade tomporaturo registered 
in Ceylon was 103* 7° F. at Trincomaloo in May, 1890, and the minimum 
air temperature 27*1® F. at Nuwara Eliya in February, 1914. A maxi- 
mum temperature of 103*7° F. is not excessive, but the huruidity is 
considerable, the annual average percentage saturation being 70-80 
(Galle 80, Nuwara Eliya 79, Colombo and Jaffna 78, Kandy 75, Batti- 
caloa 74, Trincomaloe 71). At Colombo, the “hot weather ” may be 
said to extend from March to May, and the “ cold weather ” from 
November to January. July and August are often cool, particularly 
on the vjest side of the Island. In general, the monsoon periods are 
comparatively cool, and intervals betw^een them hot. 

The climate also varies considerably at the same station at different 
times of the year, according to thc3 direction and force of tho mon- 
soon winds, which, where their courses are impeded by the hills, 
deposit their moisture on the windward sides of them. 

* These can be located on the map by i-efeienco to tho Geographical Index 
at the end (•£ the volume. 
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The south-west monsoon visually shows signs of setting in about 
April. It becomes more definite in May, and increases 
The Monsoons, in force towards the end of May or the middle of June. 

In August or September it continues, but with dimin- 
ished force ; by October the north-east monsoon shows signs of 
coming in ; and by the end of the month, the transition period between 
the south-west and north-east monsoons, tends to merge into the 
north-east. The north-east monsoon persists in November, December, 
and January, when it begins to die away, being replaced by a transition 
period, which gradually gives way to tho south-wcji^t in April. During 
this transition period there are often local thunderstor^ns, but the wind 
is not confined to any one dii-ection, and it is often calm. 

If it be noted that Nuwara Eliya is on the summit of the hills, that 
Katnapura is on tho south-west slope, that Colombo and Gallo are in 
the south-west low -country, the reason for the high rainfall at these 
places in May or June will be clear {vide diagram No. 2). At Kandy 
and Kurunegala there are signs of the same distribution, but to a 
very reduced extent, as these stations are somewhat too far north to 
be described as tj^ically on the south-west face of tho main hill- 
country. The rainfall at. Mannar, Jaffna, and Hambantota is small 
during the south-west monsoon, as there are no hills in the course of the 
monsoon to precipitate its moisture. 

Similarly, during the north-east, we find heavier rainfall at Trinco- 
malee, Batticaloa, Baduila, and Diyatalawa in the months of November, 
December, and January. Jaffna may also be said to belong to this 
group. The general conditions in the north-east are more variable than 
in tho south-west, partly on account of a number of cyclonic movements 
which usually travel westward across the southern part of the Bay of 
Bengal, and frequently reach tho Ceylon coast. These movements are 
usually of no great wind intensity, but, nevertheless, bring considerable 
rain. More violent cyclonic movements have occurred, but they do so 
only rarely, and are not of the extent or intensity of those described 
further east as typhoons. 

The monthly and annual average rainfall is given for twelve stations 
in tho following table : — 

TABLE No. 2, — Mean* Monthly Rainfall of Twelve Selected Stations. 


Station. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

j April. 

May. 

1 

J une. 

1 

July. 


In. 

1 

Dys. 

In. 

! t 

Dys. 

In. 

t 

Dys. 

In. 

1 t 
Dys. 

In. 

f i 

Dys. 

In. 


In. 1 

t 

Dys. 

Colombo 

3*29 

9 

1*83 

4 

4*14 

11 

7*07 

15 

13*13 

20 

7*31 

20 

6*ll! 

18 

Jaffna 

2' 14 

6 

1*18 

o 

1*00 

2 

2*03 

5 

1*85 

3' 

0*71 

i! 

0*98 

2 

Trincomalee 

6*07 

11 

2*13 

4 

1*53 

4 

1*03 

6 

2*49 

6 

1*30 

• 

2*15 

4 

Battloaloa 

9*83 

1 13 

3*38 

6 

2*99 

6 

1*84 

5 

1*72 

4 

1*02 

8 

1*27 

4 

Hambantota 

3-86 

7 

1*61 

4 

2*13 

5 

3*26 

7 

8-19 

8; 

234 

9 

1*59 

7 

Oalle 

4*34 

12 

2*73 

7 

4*11 

10 

9*38 

15 

11*43 

21 

8*11 

21 

6*05 

19 

Eatnapura 

5-15 

11 

4-51 

0 

8*49 

15 

12*89 

19 

18*19 

22' 

19*78 

24 

12*91 

22 

Kurunegala 

3*26| 

7 

1*62 

4 

4*74 

8 

1 9*26 

15 

6*51 

13 

8*22 

19 

3*97 

16 

Kandy 

Baduila 

4*91 

10 

2*32 

1 ^ 

3*76 

8 

6*83 

1 14 

6*68 

13 

9*38 

22; 

7*41 

22 

9*66 

14 

8*14 

1 6 

4*36 

8 

7*61 

1 

I 4*58 

9 

2*27 

8 

2*05 

6 

Diyatalawa 

6*94 

14* 

2*67 

9 

4*33 

12 

5*36 

' 10 

1 4*87 

15 

2*00 


2*27 

9 

Nuwara EUya 

6*60 

12 

2*12 

1 6* 

3*32 

9 

5-59 

14 

^ 6*86 

15 

12*73 

23* 

11*83 

23 


* Over 40 years ou the average. t Number ol wet days In the %rontb. 
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TABLE iVo. 2. — Mean* Monthly Rainfall of T^rehe Selected 
S unions — ( contd ) . 


Station. 

August. 

Septem- 

ber. 

October. 

Novem- 

ber. 

December. 

Annual Average. 



t 



t 


t 


t 


t 



In. 

Dys. 

In. 

Dys. 

In. 

Dya. 

In. 

Dys. 

In. 

Dys. 

Inches. 

Colombo 

2*78 

13 

5 

66 

17 

13*34 

22 

10*77 

18 

4*71 

13 

80*0 

Jaffna 

1*67 

4 

2 

91 

6 

9*19 

13 

14*37 

17 

10*82 

14 

48*8 

Triiicomalee 

4*25 

8 

4 

69 

8 

8*08 

16 

33*89 

19 

34*12 

19 

62'C 

Batticaloa 

2-24 



77 

6 

6*39 

13 

12*85 

18 

16*81 

39 

63*1 

Hambantota 

3*26 


2 

31 

7 

4*80 

11 

6*68 

13 

5*52 

10 

1 37*9 

Galle 

5-44 

19 

7 

51 

18 

13*51 

21 

11*27 

18 

6*62 

15 

90*5 

Ratnapura 

11*80 

22 

15 

02 

21 

19*11 

23 

14*24 

39 

8*95 

151 150*5 

Kurnnegala 

3*37 

14 

6 

07 

16 

:i5*43' 

1 21 

11*01 

37! 

7*72 

14 

80*2 

Kandy 

5*54 

19 

6 

98 

18 

111*73 

1 22' 

10*48 

19 

9*17 

17 

83*2 

Badulla 

3*25 

8 

3 

45 

8 

1 9*60 

16^ 

10*53 

18 

12*60 

1£ 

! 72*9 

Diyatalawa 

3*00 

10 


86, 

32 

10*531 

2ll 

1 9*50 

21 

8*35 

21 

{ 63*3 

Nuwara EHya 

7*90 

1 

21 

1 8 

28 

2 o; 

111*03 

i 23! 

8 *96! 

i 

19 

8*74 

17 

' 93*0 


* Over 40 years oii the average. t Number of wet days In the month. 


A map of Coylon giving the rainfall from tlio moan annual totals is 
sl\own facing this page. It fails to bring out the fact 
Rainfall Map. that two stations with approximately tho same annual 
totals may, and often do, obtain thi^so totals with 
quite different monthly distributions. Tho north-west, and south-east 
unshielded belts appear, of course, quite clearly, and the higher 
rainfall on the slopes of the central hills is shown, but it roust be 
borne in mind that the lines of equal rainfall do not necessarily 
indicate identical climatic conditions. Further particulars are published 
periodically in the Post Office Daily List, the Annual Report, of the 
Colombo Observatory, the Government Gazette, and the Coylon Blue 
Book. 


Sub-section 3, — History. 

In briefest summary, it may be noted that tho earliest inhabitants 
of Ceylon are thought to have been the Nagas and 

Aborigines. Yakkhas, the latter being now supposed Ic^ be repre- 
sented by tho Voddas. Legendary history has it that 
the first invaders were Sinhalese from tho valley of the Ganges, who, 
under the leadership of Vijaya, in the sixth century b.c., 
Sinhalese. overcame the aborigines and assimilated them. 

Early atteution appears to have been paid by the 
invaders to irrigation works, agricultural development, and other 
branches of civil administration, and by the end of the third cen- 
tury A.D. a comparatively advanced stage of civilization had been 
reached. 

The history of Ceylon, down to the sixteenth century, may bo 
divided into two parts, tho period of the Sinhalese Mahavansa, or 
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Vijayan race of kings (Great Dynasty), circa 500 b.o. to 300 a.d., and 
that of the Sukivama, or lesser race of kings, from circa 300 a.p, 
onwards. 

The first period is one of increasing development and expanding 
civilization, connected chiefly with the extension of Bud- 
The Period of dhism, which was introduced about 247 b.c. Although 
the Mahavansa. this progress was intormptod by Tamil invasions in 
the third and second centuries b.c. and by frequent 
dynastic dissensions, the northern part of the Island contained, by 
the end of the period, several cities and numerous Villages, situated in 
the midst of cultivated fields, and adorned with temples and dagobas. 
Aniiradhapiira, the capital, is said to have possessed stupendous build- 
ings, mae;nificent state establishments, handsome houses, stately parks, 
and broad and level streets. In this period King Dutugemunu built 
the Rn an well Dagoba and th(> Brazen Palace at Anuradhapura (about 
the end of the second century ba\), and to it is to be assigned a large 
number of huge irrigation works — -jiniquo in the history of irr^atipn — 
most of which, like Minnoriya, aj^pear to have been constmeted for the 
irrigation of lands gifted to the Buddhist priesthood for the maintenance 
of religion. 

During this period, if not before it, the position of Ceylon seems 
to have marked it out as the centre of a consider- 
Early Trade. trade with India, Persia, and other parts of the 
East, and it is probable that the coasts, particularly 
on the west, wt^re early inhal)itcd by natives of India, Persia, or 
Arabia. 

Ceylon also appears to have been known to the Greeks and Romans 
from very early times. Onesicritns, the chief pilot- of a fleet sent by 
Alexander the (kcat t o the Persian (hilf, is said to have heard of Ceylon 
throe centuries b.o. It v'as certainly known to the Romans early in 
I the present era, and it is clear from Ptolemy’s full description of Ceylon 
'that, by the second century A.n., the coasts of the Island had been 
frequently visited and considerably explored by Mediterranean pioneers 
and traders. 

The second period is one of over-increasing pressure from the Tamils, 
Pandyans, and Cholas from India, with occasional 
The Period of successes on the part of the Sinhalese, and with 
the Suluvansa. one glorious interlude in the reign of Parakrama 
Balm 1. (1153 to H86 a.d.). For a few years at the 
beginning of the eleventh century a.d. th(‘ north of Ceylon was a 
Oliola Province, but Vijaya Bahu I. (1056-1111) drove out the Tamils, 
and Parakrama Bahu restored the r<4igious buildings, ro-embellished 
the ancient capitals, particularly Polonnaruwa, built and restored 
tanks, water-courses, and canals, waged victorious warfare in Burma, 
and intervened, in India, in favour of the Pandyans against the 
Cholas. 

But, on his doath, iutornal dissension and Tamil invasions again 
became frequent, and the precarious nature of the Sinhalese tenure 
of the northern part'^.tof Ceylon is shown by the more or less rapid 
movement of their capital to Dambadeniya about 123? a.d., to 
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Yapahu about 1271-2 a,d., thenco to Kurunegala about 1289 
Gampola about 1347 a.d., and to Kotte about the beginning ol 
the fifteenth century. About this latter date the Sinhalese in the 
south of Ceylon appear to have been divided into a number of 
petty principalities, which acknowledged the nominal supremacy 
of the King of Kotte, although they were frequently at war with 
him. 

Meanwhile, the Tamils from India wero securing their possession 
of the northern parts of the Island, and their descendants live there 
to this day. But it af)pears that they did not pay any great attention 
to irrigation, probably because the Central Government was insuffi- 
ciently organized to see to the maintenance of the works. In any case, 
it seems that Ceylon had, at a very early date, become dependent on 
India for the supply of rice. 

It may be noted that, although the Sinhalese and Tamils were 
generally at war, there appears to have been a certain amount of 
friendly intercourse between them. Tamil soldiers were employed by 
the Sinhalese Kings from time to time, Hindu devalas were built close 
to the Buddhist viharas, by frequent intermarriages the royal lino 
was almost as closely allied to the Tamil Kings of Pandya as to the 
Suluvansa, and probably the common people intermarried, to a con- 
siderable extent, with the Tamil newcomers. 

Considerable intercourse, dating from the fourth century A.D.. also 
appears to have taken place, both by land and Sea, during this ;^riod, I 
between Ceylon and China . Chinese traders were early attracted 
by the weldtE^of Ceylon, and the community of religion went far to 
maintain the intercourse. Various embassies passed between the two 
countries, and, on the breakdown of friendly relations, a Chinese 
expedition took the Sinhalese King captive, and, during the first half 
of the fifteenth century, Ceylon became, for a time, a tributary vassal 
of China. 

During this period, the Arab or Moor traders — from whom the Ceylon 
Moors of to-day are said to be descended — increased greatly in num 
bers and importance, and Colombo appears to have become their 
chief trad© centre. From the tenth to the fifteenth centuries, 
practicall;f the whole of the trade of the Island seems to have been 
in their hands. One of the earliest medissval writers on Ceylon 
was the Moor, Ibn Batuta {circa 1344). Other visitors were Marco 
Polo, John de Marignolli, Conti, Hieronymo di Santo Stefano, and 
Varthema. 

In 1505 A.D. the first European settlers in Ceylon, the Portuguese, 
appeared at Gall©, and. in 1517, with the permission of 
The Portuguese the King of Kotte, they founded a factory at Colombo. 

Period. The history of their occupation is one of almost perpetual 
warfare, chiefly with the Kandyan Sinhalese, which was 
embittered by the efforts of the Portuguese to put Roman Catholicism 
in the place of Buddhism, and by their many atrocities. Although 
the Portuguese were able to penetrate to Kandy, they sustained several 
sever© reverses, and their influence may be said to have been confined 
to the Maritime Provinces, including the Jaffna peninsula, after its 
occupation by them in 1616. 

4 « 


34-20 
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Within the Maritime Provinces tranquillity generally prevailed, and 
trade in cinnamon, pepper, musk, cardamoms, sapan- 
Trade* wood, arecanuts, ebony, elephants, ivory, gems and 
pearls, tobacco, silk, and cotton was carried on at 
Colombo and Gallo with traders from Persia, Arabia, the Red Sea, 
China, Bengal, and Europe. The service tenure system of the Sinhalese 
was followed by the Portuguese, and the revenues were collected by 
them in the same form as by the Kings of Kotte. Colombo had grown 
into a fortress of 200 guns, with convents, churches, monasteries, and 
hospitals within its walls. In 1056 more tharf 900 noble families are 
reported to have been living in the town, besides 1,500 connected with 
the courts, merchandise, and trade. Kahitara and Negombo were 
stations for the collection of cinnamon. On the east coast Batticaloa 
and Trincomaleo were occupied by the Portuguese only towards the 
end of the period. 

The inhuonco of the Portuguese is to bo traced at the present day 
— , - „ in the largo numbers of Roman Catholics among 

me 1 n e permanent population, especially on the western 
p . coast ; in thc^ number of Portuguese surnames yet 

roriuguese. l^y Low-country Sinhalese, Cluistians as well 

as Buddhists; in the language still spoken by the “mechanics” of 
Portuguese origiu ; in a cc^rtain mimlK'T of words of Portuguese origin 
in the native languages ; and in the fashion of some of the articles of 
native dross. 

On May 51, 1602, the first Dutcli ship arriv(?d at Batticaloa, and 
after fifty-four years of war and intrigue between the 
The Dutch. Poiduguese, the Dutch, and the Kandyans, Colombo 
was taken from tlio T^ort-ugueso by the Dutch on Ma>' 
12, 1656. Negombo, Galle, and other Port ugu(!S(' forts had come into 
t he possession of the Dutch some time previously, and the fall of Jaffna 
in 1658 may bo said to mark thf> close of the Portuguese period iii 
Ceylon. 

The Dutch retained their conquests, and tlu^ Kandyans found that 
their intrigues had merely resulted in one European 
The Dutch nation taking the place of another. Ihit the differences 

Period. between tlu^ Portuguese and the Dutch were very 

marked. The Dutch did not exhibit the Portuguese 
lust for conquest, or their cruelty in warfare. In place of a fanatical 
zeal for the propagation of Roman Catholicism, tho Dutch spread Pro- 
testant Christianity by making it a qualification for office. Thoii- chief 
concern was trade, and tho maint(Mian»*(‘ of peace with the Kandyans 
was adhered to in spite of any but flio most extreme provocation. 

But the Kandyans took advantage of this attitude to violate all 
treaties and to lay waste the Dutcli territories, so that an expensive 
military establishment had to be kept up by the Dutch for the pro- 
tection of their trading stations. Ports were either constructed or 
enlarged at Colombo, Gallo, Matara, Negombo, Kahitara, Chilaw, 
Kalpitiya, Mannar, and Jaffna, while Batticaloa and Trincomalee were, 
for a time, abandoned. Practically an army had to bo maintained to 
guard the cinnamon country from tho depredations of the Kandyans, 
and it was doubtful if the trade was worth the cost of its protection. 
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Considerable trade went on, hoTrevcr, in the neighbourhood of 
the forts : cinnamon, elephants, arecanuts, sapam^ ood, 
Trade. chaya root, pepper, cardamoms, timber, arrack, 
jaggery, and other articles forming part of it. 
In addition, there were state monopolies in salt, arrack, pearls, and 
chaiik fisheries, while there were various taxes : a poll tax, a land tax, 
tithes on coconut gardens, fishing licenses, ferry tolls, and many others. 
For the conveyance of goods, canals were constructed in considerable 
numbers and survive to this day. 

The Dutch have left several abiding memorials of their occupation 
^ of Ceylon: the Roman-Dutch law; the forts and 

Dutch buildings at Galle, Jaffna, and elsewhere ; Dutch furni- 
Remains. system of farming out the liquor revenue, <&c. 

Although the British occupation takes effect from 1796, there 
were Britisli in Ceylon back to 1589. In that year 

The British. Ralph Fitch touched at Colombo. In 1592 Lancaster 
put in at (lallc. From 1659 to 1679 Robert Ivnox was 
kept a prisoner by the King of Kandy. In 1762 a British envoy from 
India, named By bus, attended the Court of Kandy. In 1782 Trinco- 
malce was caj)tured by the Brit ish, being shortly afterwards taken from 
them by the French \mder vSuffrt'in, and in 1783, on the conclusion of 
peace, being coded by the Fn neh to the British on the understanding 
that they would hand it over to the Dutch. In 1796 the Dutch forts 
were ceded to a British oxp(^ditiou from India, and the Maritime 
Provinces became a British possession by right of eonqia^st. 

These Provinces wore at first administered from Madras, but this 


arrangement was a failure, and the British possessions 
The British in Ceylon were separated from India, and formed into 
Period. a Crown Colony in 1802. The new administration was 
not too successful, Governor North becoming involved 
in a mismanaged war with Kandy, which seriously embarrassed his 
finances and his somewhat unstable Government. Order was, however, 
quickly restored by th(^ ability and strength of his successor, General 
Maitland, and the finances of tho Colony wore placed on a sound 
basis. 


Tho first, and probably most important, of the economic events in 
tho British period was the opening of the Island to European enterprise. 
For various, not very convincing, reasons, orders were sent from home 
in 1801 that grants of lauds were not to be allowed to Europeans, but, 
in the intoi*ests of tho future development of the Island, these orcl('i's \v(‘re 
cancelled in 1809, and European planting enterprise became possible. 

A second important economics event was the acquisition of tho 
Kandyan territory in 1815. Previously tho British had held the 
Maritime Provinces, which had been surrendered by tho Dutch, but 


now they became possessed of the whole Island. Tho trade of Ceylon 
IS saidto have been quadrupled by the new acquisition, and the resources 
of the Island, in land for coffee and tea and in various other products, 
were greatly increased thereby. 

The next important step in economic development was the 
making of rgads into the Kandyan territories and elsewhere. Governor 
Sir Edward Barnes is said to have foreseen tho great commercial 
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possibilities of Ceylon, and by his road -making and bridge-building 
between 1824 and 1831 laid the foundations of the future development 
of Ceylon, and, more particularly, of the Kandyan Districts, This was 
accelerated by the opening of the railway from Colombo to Kandy in 
1867, and its continued extension ever since. 

In 1833 the civil and judicial administration were reconstituted 
somewhat as they now stand. Rajahariya, or compulsory service, 
which had been extensively employed by Sir Edward Barnes, was 
abolished, and the modern practice of j)aym 0 nb in money for labour 
definitely took the place of older arrangements, r. 

The planting of eoffe(3 had been begun by Sir Edward Barnes and George 
Bird in 1827, but it did not begin to “ boom ” till about 1837. After 
a temporary d(3pression in 1847 to 18r»0, the industry reached the lieight 
of its prosperity about 1875, but, by 1883, the output had been reduced 
to less than one-third by the spi‘ead of t he leaf fungus, Hemileia vastatrix. 
Acute depression followed, but, with indomitable energy, the planters 
sought a rernedy in the cultivation of other products. Liberian coffee, 
cinchona, tea, and possibly other products were tried, out of which tea 
succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectations, the tea exports 
rising from 95,969 lb. in 1879 to nearly 162 million lb. in 
1921.* 

Since the establishment of the tea industry, the prosperity of Ceylon 
has never been in question. The “ boom ” in rubber, culminating in 
1910, was followed by extensive opening of land for its cultivation, and 
now rubber vies with tea as the staple export of the country. Within 
recent years, the coconut industry lias developed rapidly in response to 
heavy demands for coconut products, and it now occupies a place not 
far behind tea and rubber. 

The war conditions of 1914-1918, shortage of freight, and exchange 
difiioulti(»s told adversely cui the trade of CV^ylon, and its industries 
suffered more or less severely in th(‘ slump of 1920-1921. In some 
cases, a recovery has already become apjiarent, and it is hoped that 
the return of more favourable conditions generally will not be long 
delayed. 


Sub-section 4. — Population. 

The total population of Ceylon, as enumerat ed at the Census of 1921, 
amounted to about 4,505,000 persons, f the increase 
Total from the 1911 figure of 4,110,000 being 9*6 per coni. 

Population, thereof. This rate is considerably below the average 
rate of increase since 1871 — the date of the first regular 
Census — the fall being due to the severe incidence of the influenza 
epidemic in 1918 and 1919, and to tlio decreased immigration or increased 
emigration caused by the slump in rubber, and by general depression 
of trade following the Great War. 


* The great prosperity of plumbago in 1880-85 is worthy of note, 
t Including military, shipping, and miscellaneous. * 
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Sub’section 4,—Popi^tion, 
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Full statistics of the birth-, death-, and marriage-rates are given 
in the Registrar-General’s Annual Administration Report on Vital 
Statistics. For purposes of comparison it may bo mentioned that 
the average annual birth-, death-, and marriago-ratos in the United 
Kingdom in 1909-1918 were 22-7, 14 9, and U-4 per raillo, rospeo- 
tiveJy. 

Tho distribution of tbo population, military and shipping oxcludod, 
among tho nino Provinces is shown in tho following table ; — 

TABLE No. 0. — The Population., Percentage Increase, Density, d'c,, 
by Provinces {excluding Military and. Shipping). 


Provinces, 

Area 

in 

Population as 
enumerated in 

i 

Percont- 

ago 

Incrtiaso 

since 

1911. 

Percent- 

age 

of Total 

Average 
Nun^ber 
of Per- 
sons per 
Square 
Mile, 
1921. 

Square 

Miles. 

1921. 

1911. 

Popu- 

lation, 

1921. 

Ceylon 

25,33ir 

1,498,605 

4,106,350 

0*0 


178 

Western 

1,432 

1,246,847 

1,106,321 

12-7 

27*7 

871 

Central 

2,287J 

717,739 

072,258 

0*8 

100 

314 

Southern 

2,146i 

671,231 

628,817 

0*7 

14*9 

313 

Northern 

3,4291 * 

374,829 

309,900 

1*3 

i 8*3 

109 

Eastern 

3,848i 

192,821 

183,098 

5 0 

4*3 

50 

North-Western 

3,01(; 

492,181 

434,11 Of 

13*4 

1 10*9 

103 

North-Central 

4,008j3 

96,525 

85,961 

12*3 

: 2*1 

24 

Uva 

3,271i 

233,804 

210,092 

7*9 

1 5*2 

71 

Sabaragamuwa 

1,892J 

471,814 

408,521 

1 15*5 

{ 10*5 

249 

Miscellaneous . 


751 1 


, — 

1 

— 


* Exclusive of the .Jaffna lagoon — 149 J square miles, 
t 6,467 f>ilgrims at St, Anne’s festival are included. 

t 743 persons enumerated in trains. 8 persons enumerated in Great and 
Little Basses. 

The high density of tho Western Province is duo partly to the lower 
death-rate and to the inclusion in it the town of 
The Colombo, while tho low figiires in North-Central 

Provinces. Province, Eastern Province, and Uva are probably 

mainly traceable to malaria. The Low-country Sin- 
halese form nearly the whole of the population in Western and Southern 
Provinces, while the Tamils predominate in the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces,«and the Kandyans in most of the otliers. 
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Ceylon are classified under the five heads shown in 
II 11 1 following table, which gives the respective numbers 

MeigleilS. qi sidherents to each, with some other particulars t-— 


TABLE No, 6. •-‘Population of Ceylon hy Religion {excluding 
Military and Shipping). 


Population as Percentage Percentage 
Religion. enumerated in • Increase of Total 

1921. 1011. since Population, 





Hill. 

1921. 

Buddhiata 

.. 2,769,805 . 

. 2,474,170 . 

11*9 . 

. 61-6 

Hindus . . 

.082,073 . 

938,250 . 

4-7 

, 21 'S 

Muhammadans 

302,5.32 .. 

283,631 . 

6-7 .. 

()‘7 

Christians 

443,400 . . 

409,168 . 

8-4 .. 

9-9 

Others . . 

796 .. 

1,121 . 

, — 29-1 

— 

Total 

. , 4,408,605 

4,106,350 

9‘6 

100 0 


91 per cent, of the Sinhalovse are Buddhists and 9 per cent. Christians ; 
86* 2 per cent, of the Tamils are Hindus and 11*7 per cent. Christians ; 
while the Moom aro practically all Muhammadans. Of the 443,400 
Christians, 368,499 were Roman Catholics, 44,730 Church of Eng- 
land, 17,345 Wesleyans, 3,536 Presbyterians, 3,511 Baptists, 1,165 
Salvationists, 933 Congregationalists, and 3,681 of other denomina- 
tions. 

Of 1,716,859 Low-country Sinhalese enumerated at the Census of 191 1,* 
657,777 wore returned as earners, including both males 

Occupation and females. Of these, 17*9 per cent, wore paddy 

Statistics, land cultivators, 10* 1 per cent, were owners and 

managers of, and superior staff in, coconut plantations, 
6*9 per cent, were poddy land owners, 6*3 per cent, were general 
labourers, and 5* 1 per cent, were domestic servants.! 

Of 998,661 Kandyan Sinhalese enumerated at the Census of 1911, 
341,548 were returned as earners, including both males and females. 
Of these, 36*7 per cent, w^ere paddy land owners and 33*8 per cent, 
were paddy land cultivators.! 

Of 628,024 Ceylon Tamils enumerated at the Census of 1911, 194,661 
were returned as earners, including both males and females. Of these, 
10* 2 per cent, were paddy land owners, 9* 4 per cent, were labourers 
and other subordinates in tobacco plantations, 8*6 per cent, were 
general labourers, 6* 6 per cent, were fishermen, and 6* 7 per cent, were 
paddy land cultivators.! 


* The 1921 figures are not ready for the whole Island. 

! The remainder was employed in miscellaneous occupations, gaoh includ* 
ing less than 5 per cent, of the earners in question. 
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Of 530,983 Indian Tamils enumerated at the Census of 1911, 437,014 
were returned as earners, including both males and females. Of these, 
74* 3 per cent, were labourers and other subordinates in tea plantations, 
and 6* 3 per cent, were labourers and other subordinates in rubber 
plantations.* 

Of 233,901 Ceylon Moors enumerated at the Census of 1911, 82,373 
were returned as earners, including both males and females. Of these, 
10*8 per cent, were paddy land owners, 9*3 per cent, were general 
labourers, 8* 9 per cent, were paddy land cultivators, 6* 1 per cent, were 
agricultural labourers (otherwise unspecified), and 5*7 per cent, were 
shopkeepers and other tradesmen.* 

Of 32,724 Indian Moors enumerated at the Census of 1911, 24,136 
were returned as earners, including both males and females. Of these, 
13* 8 per cent, were general labourers, 12*4 per cent, were merchants, 
10*5 per cent, were shopkeepers and other tradesmen, 10*4 per cent, 
were labourers and other subordinates in tea plantations, smd 7* 6 per 
cent, were domestic servants.* 

Of 7,592 Europeans enumerated at the Census of 1911, 4,570 were 
returned as earners, including both males and females. Of these, 
26* 6 per cent, wore owners and managers of, and superior staff in, tea 
plantations, 6* 2 per cent, were Railway employees, 6 per cent, were 
missionaries, clergymen, and ministers, and 5* 4 per cent, were 
mercantile clerks.* 

Of 26,663 Burghers and Eurasians enumerated at the Census of 1911, 
8,471 were returned as earners, including both males and females. Of 
these, 17* 1 per cent, were mercantile clerks, 7* 6 per cent, were tailors, 
milliners, dressmakers, and darners, 6*9 per cent, were Government 
servants, and 5* 8 per cent, were Railway employees.* 

Of 12,990 Malays enumerated at the Census of 1911, 4,117 were 
returned as earners, including both males and females. Of these, 
11*7 per cent, were members of the Police Department, 5*7 per cent, 
were owners and managers of, and superior staff in, tea plantations, 
5*6 per cent, were domestic servants, and 5*5 per cent, were general 
labourers.* 

Of 5,332 Veddas enumerated at the Census of 1911, 1,583 were 
returned as earners, including both males and females. Of these, 
35*3 per cent, were cultivators (otherwise unspecified), 14*8 per cent, 
were paddy land owners, 8* 7 per cent, were general labourers, 8* 6 per 
cent, were hunters, 7* 5 per cent, were paddy land cultivators, and 5* 4 
per cent, were agricultural labourers (otherwise unspecified).* 

Of 12,721 people of other races enumerated at the Census of 1911, 
9,803 were returned as earners, including both males and females. Of 
these, 26* 4 per cent, were labourers and other subordinates in tea planta- 
tions, 14*7 per cent, were general labourers, 6* 1 per cent, were domestic 
servants, and 5*6 per cent, were labourers and other subordinates in 
rubber plantations. * 


* rhe remainder was employed in miscellaneous occupations, each includ- 
ing less than % per cent, of the earners in question. 
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An approximate idea of the extent of education in Ceylon is shown 
in the following tables of literacy, and number of schools and scholars: — 


TABLE No. 7. — Percentage of Literates and English Literates^ 
1921 and 1911. 





Literates, 




English Literates. 



Pcrsonfi to 

Males to 

Females to 

Persons to 

1 

Males to ! 

Females to 


Total 

Fotal 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Provinco. 

Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Population. 

Males. 

Females. 


1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921 ;i9ii. 

1921. 

1911. 

OKYliON 

:J4-2 

26-4 

48- f) 

40*4 

18*0 

10*0 

3*2 

2*3 

4*5 

3*3 

1-8 

1*2 

Weatcrii 

44*0 

3(i-0 

56’ 5 

48* 9 

31*7 

21*2 

5*9 

4*3 

7*9 

5*8 

3*0 

2'C 

Central 

25*7 

19-0 

39-9 

32-4 

9*7 

4*9 

3*2 

2*5 

4*5 

3-& 

1*8 

1*3 

Southern 

32*5 

24* J 

47-5 

38*3 

17*3 

9*5 

2*0 

1*4 

2*9 

2*1 

1*0 

♦7 

Northern 

38-0 

28*1) 

54 ’9 

47-4 

21* 1 

10*0 

3*4 

2*1 

5*4 

3*3 

1*3 

•9 

JOastern 

23-2 

18-0 

38* 5 

30* 0 

7*5 

4*7 

1*8 

ro 

2*0 

2*4 

•9 

• 7 

Norih-Western . . 

37-3 

28-3 

54-2 

41*0 

15*7 

8-J 

1*2 

•8 

3-7 

1*1 

•c 

•4 

North'Contral . . 

29*8 1 

24’ 2 1 

49’ 4 

:42* 1 

! 3*9 1 

2*0 

1*4 

•8 

2*1 

1*3 

•4 

•2 

Uva 

19*6 1 

15*0 

31*9 

20’ 3 

5*7 1 

i 2 

1*8 

1 1*4 

2*6 

2*0 

•9 

•0 

Sabaragamiiwa . . 

;27*3 

i2U-5 

I 

42’ 9 

!34*3 

1 8*7 1 

1 3*5 

1-4 

•9 

2-1 

1*5 

•0 

•3 

1 


TABLE No. H.— Number of Schools and Scholars in 1921. 


Class o£ 
Schools. 

j English. 

Anglo-Vernacular. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls, i 

i 

Total 
No. of 
Scholars. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Boy.s. 

Girls. 

Total 
No. of 
Scholars , 

Tot'd 

277 

34,255 

9,0.50 

4:i,311 

75 

7,851 

2,821 

10,172 

Government . . 

13 

2,640 

39 

2,585 

3« 

4,242 

127 

4,309 

Grant-in-aid . . 

223 

30,174 

1 8,807 

38,981 

36 

2,326 i 

2,479 

4,805 

Unaided 

41 

1,535 

1 

1,745 

23 

783 

215 

998 




Vernacular. 


Grand Total. 

Class of 
Schools. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Boys. J 

Girls. 

Total 
No. of 

1 Scholars. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 
No. of 
Scholars. 

Total 

3,971 

231,700 

119,247 

350,947 

4,323 I 

273,306 

131,124 

1 404,430 

Goveminent . . 
Grant-ln-ald . . i 
Unaided 

942 

1,168 

95,266 

123,179 

13,205 

37,217 

76,716 

6,314 

132,473 

199,895 

18,579 

971 

2,120 

1,232 

102,044 

155,679 

15,583 

37,383 
88,002 
6, 89 

139,427 

243,681 

21,822 













No, <)- 

1*1.1!('K1NU TKA 



I'ldi/', Linilkd, Colombo. 


Suroct^ Department, Ceijlon 
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Table No. 7 shows, as might be expected, that the progressive 
Western Province is the most literate, while ITva has 
Education. tho greatest proportion of illiterates ; that the literacy 
among males is rnucli higher than ameixg females ; and 
that the number of English literates, though it shows an increase since 
1911, is still small. For comi^arison, it may bo noted that tho per- 
centage of literate persons to tho total population in India, in 1911, was 
5’ 9 per cent., but it has to l .)0 noted that, as the definition of literacy 
is liable to variation within the same (U)untry, its connotation in 
separate countries may possibly be so different as to invalidate any 
comparison. Tho number of scholars in Ceylon amounts to 35*8 per 
cent, of the population at ages 5-14. 


Sub-section 5,— Labour. 

Labour in Ceylon may bo classified in several ways, and it will be 
convenient first to divide it into estate and noji-estato labour. The 
tea, riibbm*, coconut, cacao, and othej* estates are tho chief employers 
of labour in Ceylon, but considojablo Tuimbers of coolies find employ- 
ment under Government Departments, Municipalities, Local Boards, 
private firms, &c., or do odd job work. 

The estate labour may be again divided into two kinds : immigrant 
and indigenous. About 85 per cent, of tho estate 
Estate Labour, labour consists of immigrant Indian Tamils recruited 
from India. These coolios are housed on the estates 
and form resident labour forces, supervised generally ])y a European 
Superintendent, with the assistance of native conductors and kariganies. 

On many estates the labour is almost wjiolly immigrant, particularly 
on tho up-country toa estates. In tho low-country, on rubber and 
coconut estates, the immigrant labour is su]3plemonted oi* oven replaced 
by indigenous coolies, mostly Sinlialeso. The proportions of immigrant 
and indigenous labour on estates may thus vary from cases where tlie 
labour is exclusively immigrant to those in which it is wholly indigenous. 

The indigenous labour, in general, differs clneflj^ from the immigrant 
labom% in that it is not resident. Tho Sinhalese, who form most of the 
indigenous labourer s, are usually drawn from tl lo villages surrounding the 
estate, but they continue to live in the villages. Tiiey are consequently 
less amenable to estate discipline, and, having other interests and, 
possibly, other means of liveliliood, Sinlialese labour is often less regular 
in attendance, and less dependable than the Tamil. But excellent 
results are frequently obtained with indigenous labour, particularly 
if it is made resident. 

Non-estate labour is also both immigrant and indigenous. Con- 
siderable numbers of immigrant Tamils are employed 

Non-estate by Government Departments, sucli as those of the 
Labour. Public Works, Railway, and many others, by local 
• bodies, by private firms, &o., wliile many of these also 
employ large numbers of the indigenous population. 
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As the ©states are the largest employers of labour, and as the estate 
labourer is generally an immigrant, the chief conno 
The Labour tatioe of “ labour in Ceylon is the immigrant estate 
Question, labourer, or estate Tamil cooly, and related to him, 

and the conditions of his service, controversy — the 
“ labour question ” — has been raging for a considerable time. The 
chief difficulty was the question of the cooly’s indebtedness, wliich had 
been allowed to increase by th(^ practice of giving advances. It is 
hoped that a settloment has now been n^ached by a recent Ordinance 
which has materially altca'cd the Jaw in this respect. Formerly it was 
a penal offence for a cooly to brc'ak his contract of servic^e and “ bolt ” ; 
and by means of th(^ tundu th(^. indebtedness of a cooly to any estate 
was transferred to any ot fier estate on which he went to work. Now 
the penal clauses governing the relations of employer and employed 
have boon abolished, and so has the t/andu. An estate cooly now on 
quitting any service receives a discharge certificate, and is free to go 
to any other estate, his previous employer having his civil remedy for 
the recovery of any iTion(\Y which he may have advanced to the cooly. 
Similarly, “ immigration ” in Ceylon generally connotes the immigra- 
tion of estate labour. An elaborate and efficient system 
Immigration, has been developed to control and facilitate cooly 
immigration. Eacli estate pays a cess, and the funds 
go to maintain a staff of one Commissioner, one Deputy Commissioner*, 
five* Assistant Labour Commissioners, and a number of Labour Com- 
mission Agents. The whole of this staff is located in India, and labour 
recruited by kanganies from Ceylon is forwarded to the estates 
through the Labour Commission Agencies, the central clearing station 
at Trichi nopoly, and the Mandapam Camp. The coolies are sent direct 
to theij* estates by rail, tin tickets being provided tliein as vouchers for 
their expenses cn rotUe, tlio cost being later recovered from the estates. 

The figures of Indian cooly immigration and emigration are as 
follows : — 

TABLE No. 9. — Return of Immigrants and Emigrants from 
1911 to 1921. 

Immigrant^:. 


Year. 

Lslato 

Mivscollaiieo u.s 



Lmigrants. 
Total . 

1911 . . 

Coolies. 

Passengei’s. 

I otal . 


97,630 

39,579 . . 

137,115 . . 

106,123 

1912 . . 

117,476 

70,798 . . 

188,273 . . 

137,275 

1913 . . 

120,354 

68,074 - . 

188,428 . . 

148,978 

1914 .. 

78,()()2 

95,370 . . 

174,032 . . 

160,161 

1916 . . 

94,828 

81,409 . . 

] 76,237 . . 

160,028 

19J(> .. 

115,713 

84,433 . . 

200,146 . . 

172,702 

1917 . . 

47,29(> 

68,620 . . 

105,916 . . 

130,117 

1918 .. 

43,184 

60,744 . . 

103,928 . . 

116,227 

1919 . . 

112,391 

78,737 . . 

191,128 . . 

147,465 

1920 . . 

45,940 

90,753 . . 

136,699 . . 

146,247 

Total 191D 1 
1920 . . I 

873,385 

728,617 . . 

1.601,902 .. 

1,426,323 

1921 . . 

25,496 

81,102 .. 

106,598 . . 

127,107 

* Originally 12 ; it 

is iioped to return 

gradually to tjn; 

s liguit'. 
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On arrival at the ©state tiio cooiy is housed free of charge, and is fed 
at a rate often very much below cost. Much atten- 
Car© of Labour, tion is given to sanitation ; anchylostomiasis receives 
special treatment ; mothers and infants are particularly 
carefully attended to ; nearly every important estate has its own 
dispensary, while there are Government hospitals in all the important 
planting areas. Considerable attention is also given to the education 
of the children, estate schools being now widely established. On the 
whole, the cooiy is very well cared for, and large sums are spent annually 
on his maintenance. 

The most costly item of this iiKuntonanco has recently boon rice. 
Even wlion the price rose 100 por cent., many estates still continued 
to supply it to the coolies at tlie old rate. In 1 919 this entailed a loss 
to Ceylon estates of about 25 million j'lipees. Towards the end of 1920 
the cost fell to nearly its old figures, but rose again during the crisis 
in 1921. 

The rates of wages for estate labour vary greatly according to 
earning capacity and owing to different methods of 
Rates. payment. Rough limits may be said to bo 35 to 75 cents 
})or day. Non-estate labour is, in general, paid more, 
as rice is not supplied at a reduced rate, and the range may bo said to 
be 50 to 75 cents per day. Native cleii<s are paid about Rs. 30 a month 
as beginners ; trained and efficient men may draw Rs. 200 por month, 
or over. The salaries of European Estate Superintendents vary, roughly, 
from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,500 a month, according to tlio posts hold. 


Sub-section 6. Financial Position of Ceylon. 

A full statement of tlio Revenue and Expenditure will be found in 
Appendix III. 

In summary it may be stated that in the financial year 1 920-21 tlie 
rc venue of Ceylon was nearly 70^ million rupees, or 
Revenue. over 7 million pounds sterling (the ru])oe being taken 
at 2s.), witli an expondituro of about 92 million 
rupees. On September 30, 1 921, tlio assets of tlie Colony exceeded the 
liabilities by over 11.^ million rupees. 

The main sources of revenue, in the financial year 1920-21, wore, in 
round figures: Customs, 23 million rupees ; licenses, &c„ 19| millions, 
including salt, nearly 2 millions ; arrack and toddy rents, over 9 [- 
millions ; stamp duties, <>vei' 7| millions ; railway, gross receipts, over 
1 7 millions ; revenues of Colombo harbour, iiejarly 3 millions ; I^ost 
Office, over | million, &c. 

The chief item of expenditure was tiie expenses of tiie jjublic depart- 
ments, amounting, inclusive of the Railway Establish- 

Expenditure, ment and pensions, to Some 46 1 million rui^ees. Of the 
remaining 45 millions, about 13jj millions were spent 
on public works, railway works, and irrigation works. Military expen- 
diture of over 2 millions, public debt expense of about 3J millions, 
and exchange and misoellanoous of nearly 25| millions make up a 
total of about 92 millions of rupees. 
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The public debt ^tood on September 31), 1021, at £9,835,694, pluti 
Rs. 3,000,000, ix., leris than two years’ revenue. 
Public Debt. £793,300 liave been repaid out oi a total sterling debt 
of £10,028,994. The loans were raised mainly to meet 
the cost of railway c;onsiruclion, irrigation, Colombo linrbour works 
and other purposes, £1,420,000 for Colombo .Diairmge Works, &c. 
These loans were iueurrtid at various dales between 1870 and 1921, and 
are due for final s(ittIoiaont at various dates between 1934 and 1959. 
The payment of intei’cst and sinking fund is provided for out of general 
revenue at an annual cost of somewhat over £556,650. 

Tho following is a sunimaiy of tlio public works costing over 
Ks. 100,000 being carried out by the Public Works 


Public Works. 


Doiairtmonl in 1921 


(1) Oovrrnmj'id Buildmys and Ormral . — Colombo Crain Sheds; new 
Uoverniuent Dairy at Naraheuihta ; quarters for clerks at Kuwara 
Eliya ; new (kistoins buildings at Talainiannar ; completion of 
Quarantiii(5 Caui]) at Mandapam ; and Colombo Lake Development 
dclmiue. 

(2) Bduvalional Buiidlnys. New Science J^lock, Univt>rsit> College, 
('oloiubo; and now Royal College, Colombo. 

(3) Police Buildinys . — (kuniuencing Police 4h'aiuing School, Colombo. 

(4) Hospital Buildiays , — Now hos|)itH] at Udugama ; new hosi)ital 
at Elpitiya ; now Lunatic Asylum at Angoda ; and completing Leptir 
Asylum at^ Battic.aloa. 

(5) Roads , — (Vmipleting ludawellawa-Bollapitiya road ; extending 
Algoda-Woodeud road ; re-constm(ding IIorana-Talagalla and Agala- 
watla-Badui'oliya roads; ijui>ro\'iug Ambalangoda-EJi)itiya, Weli- 
gai na -T el i j j awila , 1 )ankol ii wa-Mad am | )o, 1 ^anuala -Knliyapit iy a, and 
Madami^o-llambantot a roads. 

(6) Bridges , — New bridge at Digar<4ia on Coloml)o-Oallo road ; 
new^ ])ri(lgo at CtaiupoJa ; now lu'idge over Kalu-ganga at Ratnapura; 
renewing bridge over PoJ-oya, (hillo District. 

The chief taxes and licciist's are Customs import and export duties, 
])ort and harbour dues, toll rents ; foreign liquor 
Taxes and license's ; licenses for carriages, carts, &c., guns, motor 
Licenses. cars, dogs ; licenses to sluK)t game, to slaughter cattle, 
to mine, to dig fc»r gems, to liuiit with jiouuds, to do 
buHinoss as pawnbroker, to register a company or society, &c. ; to 
register a trade mark or design ; royalty on timber ; stamp duties 
on instruments of conveyance, contract, and various other deeds and 
instmmeJits, on law proceedings, on testamentary proceedings, on 
judicial ])rocesst's, birtlis and deaths, &c. Local rates arc collected in 
Municipal, Local Board, anil Sanitary Board towns for police, water, 
and local administration. In addition, a poll tax or commutation tax 
for labour is imposed on all fit males of t he ages of 18 to 55 at the rate 
of Rs. 2 or Re. 1 * 50 per head, tho proceeds of which are devoted to 
the maintenance of roads and rosthouses. A similar tax is levied at 
the gonoral rate of 50 cents per head for the purposes oLlocal village 
administration. 
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SECTION 2.~-ADMINISTRATIVE AND JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 

Of tile dependencies of the^ British Crown, of the affairs aro 

administered under the direct u>ntrol of the Siu^retary of State, aitd 
which are called “ Crown Colonies,” Ceylon is ono of the most 
important and populous. 

By Lettiu's Patent under the Great Seal (April, 1831) a Council of 
Government was a])pointed, and by a Supplementary (\)mmisKiou to 
tlu^ Governor (March, 1833) the form of Government soiiK^what as now 
existing was establislwd in tureordauee with tlu Boyal Commission of 
Inquiry of 1829-31. 

The ultimate authority, suhj('ct to tlm will of the Crown and the 
Houses of i^arliamiuit, rests with the Se(*.retarv of State for the Colonies. 
The Administrative GoAi'rmnent in Ceylon is vested in the Governor, 
who holds othee for a term of six y4'ars. He is assisl(‘d by an Executive 
and a Li>gislativ(’ (Iouik u, (u er w hieh he presides. 

The Executive Couiuhl is composed of 7 Members, 4 Official and 3 
Unol’ricicd. Of tli(' 4 Oflicial Members, 3 aro cx officio 
The Executive Members, viz., the Colonial Seendary, tlie Attornoy- 
Council. Geuotal, and the Government Agent, Western i’rovince. 

Tile remaining Official Meinbi^ and the Unofficial 
Members aro pca’sons a])pointed by the Governor in j)ursuance of 
instructions from His Majesty the King. The duties <)f the Executive 
Coimciil aro advdsory, and the Governor, though he consults tbom, is at 
liberty to disregarcl their advice, but in such cases bo is (^xpc^ctod at 
once to ro].)ort. the question at issue to the Soci‘(»tary of State. 

The Legislatiw' Council consists of 37 Memlxn's, 1-1 Official and 
23 Urioffhdal. Th<» 14 Offhdal M(mibers consist of 
The Legislative 5 cx officio Memliers — tlu^ Semior Military Offhuu’, the 
Council. Col<)]iial Se(n*etary, the AU orney-General, the Controller 
of K(n'<mu(% the Tn'asurer^ and 9 otluu* NorninaU*d 
Members holding public* office^ under tlu^ Crown. The 23 Unofficial 
Members consist of 1(> Elected MemIxM’s, 3 Nominated Member.s 
not lioldiug public office, 1 Nominated Muhammadan M unbe^r, 2 
Nominated Kandyaii Memb(‘rs, and 1 Nominated Indian McmIxT. The 
10 Elecdc'd Member.s an^ com})os<‘d of one Member for C'aeh of the follow- 
ing constituejicies : the Euro})ean Electorate (Urban), the European 
Electorate (Rural), the (Commercial Electorate, tlu^ Burglier Electorate, 
tlit^ Low-country Products As.sociation Elecd.orate, the Western Pro- 
vince- (Division A), the Westin'ii Province (Division B), the Town of 
Colombo, the Central Province, the N(»rth<'rn Province, the Southern 
Province, th<‘ Eastern ProviiKX^ the North-Western Province, the 
North-Central Province, the Province of Uva, and the Province of 
Sabaragamuwa. 

No person is qualified to vote for the (ffection of members who is not a 
British subject or is a female ; or is not of the ago of 2 1 
The years ; or is unable to read and wi'ite Eng] ish, Sinhalese, 
Franchise. or Tamil ; or has not resulted in the eh'ctoral district 
to wbic-h tlu^ register relates for a period of ono year 
prior to the thirty -first day of July in such year ; or lias bton sentenced 
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in any part of Hia Majosty's Dominions to death or penal sorvitudo, or 
to imprisonment for an offence puiiishablo with hard labour or rigorous 
imprisonment for a truin exceeding three months ; or has been adjudged 
by a competent court io bo of unsound mind ; or does not possess one 
of the following qualifications, viz. : — (i.) A clear annual income of not 
less than Rs. 600 ; (ii.) tlie ownershij) of immovable property, either in 
his own right, or in right of his wife (but not as lessee or usufructuary 
mortgagee), situal-t^ wdthin th(' electoral district to wdiich tlie register 
relates, for a jK'riod of one y(»ar prior to th(‘ thiiiy-first day of July in 
such year, the value of which, aft^^r allovnng for any mortgage debts 
thereon, is not less than Rs. 1,^00; (iii.) the occupation as owner or 
timant for the pc'riod of oiu^ y(‘ar ])rior to the thirl yJirst day of July in 
such year of any house, wanduuis(?, counting-house, sho]), or other 
l)uihling, situate^ wilhin the electoral district to which the register 
relates, of the annual value of not less t han (a) Rs. 400 if situated 
within t}i(' limits of any Mnnicipal, Local Board, or Sanitary Board 
town, or of any Urban District Council ; (b) Rs. 200 if situated else- 
wliero. 

Th(\ Gov(‘rnor’s ord<u’s to th.^ Heads of Departmemts are com- 
municated by the (\>lonial Secretary, who is th(^ 
The Colonial j^ermanont head of the whole Public Service, and. 
Secretary. ])ariicularly, of the Civil Service. The Colonial 
Secretary lias, thus, important and wide powers of 
administration and control, and his office is the groat office of record 
in tlie Island. 

Th(» a]:)pointment of Troasiinu’ is the third of the staff appointments, 
th(^ other two being the Colonial Secretary and the 
The Treasurer. Controller of B,<‘venue. The Treasurer taki's charge of 
all public moneys, is Accountant-General, superintends 
the woj'k of the Government Agents as sub-accoimtants, and deals with 
questions of finance and other matters affecting the revenue and 
expenditure of the Colony. 

The (-((ylou Civil Service, recruited partly by examination on the 
sam<' basis as the Indian Civil S(^rvi(;e, and partly by 
The Ceylon ku^al appointments, furnishes officers for the general 
Civil Service, administrat ive, and part of the judicial, work in the 
Colony. The siuiior officer of t h(' Civil S(‘rvice generally 
liolds the office of Controller of Revenue, in which are vested certain 
general Rupi^rvisory powers iu revenue matters. 

The important posts of Government Agents — one in each of the nine 
Provinces — are g(>nerally held by the next senior Civil 
The Siu-vants. To tln^ Government Agents is entrusted 
Government the general administrative work of their Provinces, 
Agents. while their Kaehcheries, or offices, are the provincial 
treasuries for the receipt of rm-enuc and the payment 
of the local ex|X‘nst^s of Govtu-nment. The Government Agents are 
also ex officio Proviueial Ik'gistrars; Fiscals ; Chairmen of Local Boards, 
Provincial Road Committi'es, District Road Committees ; in the cases 
of Kaiuly and Galle, Chairmen of the Municipal Councils : and in the 
Northern, Southern, and Bastom Provinces, Collectors oi' Customs. 
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For administrative purposi>s Ceylon is divided into nine Provinces, 
viz., th(\ Western, tlie Central, the SoutlKn’n, tlu> 
Revenue Northern, the Eastern, the North-Western, the North- 

Districts. Central, Uva, and Sabaragauuiwa. Tiiese, except the 

North 'Central and IJva, are subdivided into districts, 
oi which there are nineteen, with nine (xovornmont Agents and ton 
Assistant Goverinnont Agents. The districts are Colombo, iCalutara ; 
Kandy, Matale, Nuwara Eliya ; Jaffna, Mannar, Mullaittivu ; Oalle, 
Matara, Harnbaiiiota ; Batticaloa, Trinconialeo ; Kurunegala, Put- 
talani-Cinlaw ; Anuradlia})ura ; Badulla ; Rat napura and Kegalla. 

TIu 5 officer next subordinate to the Government Agent or Assistant 
Governmtmt Agent is the chief nativi^ headman, who is 
The Headmen, di f£(u*ent I y styled in diffeiHuit districts: ‘^Mudaliyar” 
in the maritime Sinhalese districts ; “ Ratemahatmaya * * 
in the ICandyan Districts ; “ Mimiagar,” ‘"Adigar,” and “ Vanniya in 
the Tamil districts. Th(nv are about 110 chief lieadrnen in the Island. 
Fn sonui easels tlie Mndaliyar is assist('d by one or more “ Muhandi- 
ram.s.” Next to the cliief headman ranks tlie superior headman, 
called in the maritime Siuhalest' districts Vidane Aracdichi,” in the 
Kandyan ISiiihaleso districts t h(^ “ Korala,’’ and in the Tamil districts 
1 he UdaiySir.” There are about 013 superior headmen in Ceylon. 

F^astly (u)mes llu' villag(‘ headman, wlio is in (Jiarge tO' one or more 
villages, and whoso jurisdiction is the administrative unit. The num- 
ber of village headmen is about 4,000. In addition, there are peace 
officers, irrigation headmen, aii<l others appointed for special ]>iirpoHes. 
Each of th(! three principal towns ((^Jombo, Kandy, and Gallo) has 
b(sm created a Mnnicif)ality, of whicli the affairs aro 
Municipalities administennl ]>y a body e<)r]>()rate consisting of a 
and Local Chairman (who, in the case of Colombo, is a member of 
Boards. the Civil Servi('-e and nominated by t,lio Governor, and 
in the cases of Kandy and (falle, tlu^ Go vc^rnment Agent) 
and a number of eleihed memlx^rs and of nominees of the Governor. 
Every rah^payer w ho f)ossess(*s a hous(^ of tlie auiuial valui^ of Rs. 180, 
or <ivery tenant w ho pays a monthly rental of Rs. 1 5, or is a graduate of 
a univtu’sity, is qualifk'd to vote for th(‘ election of a Councillor. In 
tw(mty-one of the smalku- towns the administration has Fxam entrusted 
to Lo(ial Boards of Health and Improvement, compose, d of the Govern- 
ment Agent or Assistant Govcrmmmt Agent or a person nominated by 
tht=i Gov(U’nment Agent as Chairman, two other ofh(hal members, and 
t hree unofficial members. The maintenance^ of roads oth<»r than main 
t Iioroiighfarea is the duty of the Provineial and Districit Road Commit- 
tees, wdiile the administration of villager affairs and the w orking of rules 
co^ected wuth irrigation are vested in Gansahhaw^as or Village Councils. 
Ordinance No. 1 1 of 1 920 provides for the establishment of District 
Councils throughout tlu^ Island to take charge of the 
Local sanitation, communications, and development of their 
Government, districts. District Councils are to elect their own 
Chairman, and aro dobaiTed from electing the Govern- 
ment Agent or his Assistant. Rural District Councils are to consist of 
o 8 members nominated by the Governor, but Urban and General 
G ' » 

34-20 
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Pistrict OcMoxicils are to be composed of from 6 to 12 members, of whom 
two-thirds are to be elected by the inhabitants. These local bodies 
are to be snpervised by a T-^ocal Govormnent Board. This Board was 
established in Jxme, 1921, and Urban District Councils have been 
formed for Negombo and l^tnapura. Steps are being taken to form 
similar Councils for Chilaw, Panadure, Kalutara, Jafhia, Matale, and 
Matara as from January 1, 1923. These Councils will not be created 
in any area unless the people show a desire for them and preliminary 
notices are first issued to ascertain whether such desire exists. 

In addition to tlio Govormnent Agents and Assistant Government 
Agents, the Civil Service also supplies officers for 
Oovernment the appointments of Principal Collector of Customs 
Departments, and Assistants, Postmaster-General, Kegistrar-General, 
Land Settlement Officers, Excise Commissioner and 
Assistants, Inspector -Grcnoral of Prisons, District Judges, Assistant 
Colonial Secretaries, Police Magistrates, Office Assistants to the 
Government Agents, &c. 

The following are the principal Government Departments and offices : — 
Department. Title of Head of Department. 

Agricultural Department . . Director of Agriculture 
Analyst’s Department . . Government Analyst 

Archaeological Department . . Archaeological Commissioner 

Attorney-Gonerars Department . Attorney-General 
Audit Office . . . . Colonial Auditor 

Controller of Revenue, Offi ce of tli e Controller of Revenue 
Court, Supreme .. .. Chief Justice, Puisne Judges 

Do. District . . District Judge 

Do. of Requests . . . . Commissioner of Requests 

Do. Police . . . . Police Magistrate 

Customs Department . . Principal Collector of Customs 

Education Department . . Director of Education 

Excise Department . . . . Excise Commissioner 

Factories . , . . Inspector of Factories 

Forest Department . . . . Conservator of Poi’ests 

Government Agent’s Department 
or Kachcheii . . . . Government Agent 

Immigi*ation and Quarantine, 

Board of ... . . Chairman of the Board 

Irrigation Department . , Director of Irrigation 

Land Settlement Department . . Settlement Officer 
Master Attendant’s Department . Master Attendant 
Medical Department . . Principal Civil Medical Officer and 

Inspector -General of Haspitals 

Mineral Survey Department . . Principal Mineral Surveyor 
Mines . . . . . . Inspector of Mines 

Museum, Colombo . . . . Director, Colombo Museum 

Police Department . , . . Inspector -General of Police 

Port Commission, Colombo . . Chairman, Colombo Port Com- 
mission 

Post and ^Telegraph Department Postmaster-General ’ 
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Department. Title of Head of Department. 

Printing Office, Government . . Qnvemment Printer 
Prisons Department . . Inspector-General of Prisons 

Public Works Department . . Director of Public Works 
Railway Department . . General Manager, Ceylon Govern- 

ment Railway 

Registrar-General’s Department Registrar-General. 

Secretariat • . . . ('olonial Secretary 

Solicitor-General’s Department . . Solicitor-General 

Statistical Department . . Director of Statistics 

Stores, Goveaenment. . . . Colonicd Storekeeper 

Survey Department... . . Surveyor-General 

Treasury . . . . Colonial Treasurer 

Veterinary Department .. Government Veterinary Surgeon 

Many of these Deparimeuls have an obvious and direct relationship 
to the trade and economic activities of the Island, but, in this place, it is 
only possible to mention a few. The Department of Agriculture is, of 
course, prominent in a country whoso industries are mainly agricultural ; 
it carries out research and investigation both with regard to the estab- 
lishedi industries, and to the development of new products, and is a 
centre for general information botli on local and other tropical industries, 
while attention is given to the training of agricultural students. The 
important matter of forest conservation is in the charge of the Forest 
Department, and its activities are now largely directed to the re- 
afforestation and regeneration required after unsystematic exploitation 
in the past. The interests of commerce generally are in the hands of the 
Customs Department, at whose newly established Bureau information 
of various kinds is available. Industrial education has the attention of 
the Education Department, there being now in existence 65 industrial 
schools, either maintained by Government or subsidized by grants, 
la these schools, one or more of the following industries are taught ; 
carp0ntry,basket-making, pottery, cloth-weaving, chalk-making, lacquer 
work, printing, binding, shoornaking, tailoring, blacksmith work, lace- 
making, dressmaking, embroidery, cooking, gardening. Commercial 
education also receives special attention at the Technical College in 
Colombo. 

A notable collection of information on Ceylon economics, and the 
relationship of the Government Departments thereto, is to be found in 
the “ Papers relating to the Development of the Economic Resources 
of the Colony,” published as Sessional Paper VI. of 1921, and 
obtainable at the Government Record Office, Colombo, price Rs. 2. 
It contains much interesting matter on the future development of the 
industries of Ceylon, as well as on various aspects of their past history 
and present status. 

Judicial System. 

The Courts Ordinance, 1889, is the principal enactment relating to 
the judicial system of Ceylon. The administration of justice is cluefly 
entrusted to the Supreme Court, the District Courts, the Courts of 
Requests, and the Police Courts. “ Village Tribunals,” which are 
reflated by .Ordinance No. 24 of 1889, possess limited powers and 
^ lurisdiotion to try petty crimes and civil claims. 
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The Supreme Court posseBBes three jurisdictions : (i. ) an original, 
(ii.) an appellate, and (iii.) an admiralty jurisdiction. 
Supreme In its original j\iriBdiction it vtiay try any crime or 

Court. off(m(^e (joinniit-ted throughout the Island, and for the 

purpose of the exorcise of this Jurisdiction the Colony 
is divided into foin* circuits, witliin whicli the Scissions are held at 
stated intervals throughout, tlte yonv. Tlu^ Su])rcnic Court has no 
original civil jurisdi(‘t ion. 1 n i h(^ ex(‘rcis(' of its a])j)eJlato=’' or revisional 
jurisdiction it is (^uip(»vv(M‘cd to cornet all errors, both of fact and 
of Ijiw, of the inferior conns iu civil as well as in criminal cases. Tliis 
jurisdiction is, as a general rul(\ (‘xercisod in (Vjlombo. The admiralty 
jurisdiction of Uk' Sii[)reine ('oiirt is dc^clarc^d by .section 2 of Ordinance 
No. 2 of 18111, and lh(' SujuHMrK* Court, enjoys the same i^owers which 
the fligli (Joiirt of Riiglaud ])osst'sses in like matters, subject only to 
an)^ provisions or limitations curtailing such ])owers contained in the 
Colonial ('ourts of Admiralty Act 1890. Tlu^ Su])renf(' Com’t is the 
only authority whicli can admit advocates and proctors to j)ractiKe 
before the various courts in the (^)lony, and it may remove thorn from 
oflh^e for miseondnet. It may also issue writs of habeas corpus, matt- 
damns, qm vnrranto, ke. It is composed of five Judges, namely, a Cliief 
Justice and four Puisne Judges. The (Jovernoj* is authorized bylaw to 
appoint a Commissioner of Assize, and such Judg('. when appointed has 
all the powers, rights, and privih^ges of a Judge of the Supreme Court. 
As in England, the Judges hold oflice dining His Majesty’s pleasure. 

The JJistrict Courts have unlimited civil jurisdiction, and criminal 
jurisdiction over offences punivshablo with a term of 
District. imirrisonnumt not. excc^oding two years or with a fim‘ 
Courts. not exeet^ding Ks. J,000. A District (^ourt cannot, 
however. tak(' (‘.ogruzanee of any offence, unless the 
accused ])orson has bet^u committed for trial by a Police Court, or unless 
the (3ase has been transforiH'd to it froiu some other court by order of 
the Supremo Court. The District Court has original jurisdiction also 
in rovoniio, matrimonial, insolvency, and testamentary matters, and 
over the [)ersons and estate's of lunatics, minors, and wards, and over 
guardians, trustees, cestui (inv, trusts, &,c. District Courts also have an 
admiralty jurisdietion, and a s])ecial jurisdiction to punish contempts 
of court committed in the ]>r(\s(inct< of the court. 

The Court s of Requests are the minor civil coiu ts, and have original 
Courts of jurisdiction to hear and detennino (witli some oxcop- 
Reouests fions) all civil actions in which the value involved does 
not (exceed Rs. 800. 

The Police (Courts, in gom'ral, have jurisdiction to try and dispose 
summarily of all offen(‘os (other than those triable 
Police exclusively by the Village Tribunals) punishable with 
Courts. imprisonment for a term not- exceeding six months or 
witli a fine not exceeding Rs. 100, and to inquire into 
all grave otfencc^s preparatorj’' to the committal of the accused to a 


* The Privy Council is the final court of appeal in all matters whether 
civil or criminal. 
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higher court. In such easels it is for the At tor uoy -General to decide 
whether or not tlie accused be so committed. 

Village Tribunals have been established in most of the rural divisions. 

The rresidont of a Village Tribunal — a paid native 
Village ofiicer of Government — is em]) 0 \vtu*ed to hoar and 
Tribunals. determine (witli the assistance of three councillors 
ha%'ing the proscribed qualifications and solect/od for 
each case from a j»an(d of councillors) civil cases betwe^on “ nativ('s ” 
in whicli the sum involved does not excec^d Its. 20, and (by sj)ecial 
request of j^artic's whollier ‘'natives ” or not) cases in wliich the sum 
involved cxct^i^ds Ks. 20 but- does not cxcchhI Ks. 1 00, and criminal cas('s 
of petty assaults and tlu'fts and broaches of rui('s mad(^ by the Village 
Committees. In the (!ase of any ditler(inc-ti of opinion between the 
councillors c.iid tlu^ PiM^sidcmt. the opinion t>f the President ])revails. 
Tj'io higlK'st ])imishment wfucli a Village' Tribunal is empoweiod to 
infliet is rigorous im])risoument for a ku’m of two W(‘(d?.s, or a hno of 
Ks. 20. An append lie s against Ihe^ decision of a Vhllage Tribunal t o the 
Govorixmeut Agtmt or Assistant Government Agcuit, and finally to the 
Gov(u*nor in Exc'cutiv’e Goimeil. 

The cominon law of ( Vylon may be said to bo tlu; Koman -Dutch law, 
r mm T w operation in th('. maritime districts when 

® ^ ceded by tlie Dutch to the Britisli. But the law' has 

0 ey on. modified by local Ordinances and by the 

introduction of th(^ Etiglish law in certain castes (see St^ction 12. — ^Law). 

The criminal and civil laws of th(^ Island were codified on the mode 
of th<' Indian Codes in the Civdl Procedure ('ode (Ordi- 
Codes. naucc's Nos. 2 of 1881) and 12 of 1895 and amending 
Ordinances), th(i (Viminal Procedure Code (No. 15 of 
1898 and amending Ordinance's), th^^ Penal Code (No. 2 of 1883 and 
amending Ordinaiuu's), and tls' fividi'nci' Ordiname' (No. 14 of 1895 
and amending Ordinances). 

Certain siedions of tlic* c()mmimity an^ subji'ct to their own laws and 
customs as to inheritanci\ a(lo])tion, gift-, pur(‘hase, 
Special so far as such customs hav(> not beim altered or reyiealed 
Laws. by staiutt'. Tlio Kandyan Sinhali^se ari^ governed by 
tlu^ Kandyan law under th(' Convention of March 2, 
1815, made on thc' deposition of their King; the Tamils of the Northern 
Province by their customs called thc Tliosawalamai, which in 1706 
wore codified by order of tlio Dutcli Government; the Muhatnmadans 
by customs contained in the im^agre code of August 5, 1806: the 
Mukkuwas of the Batticaloa District by their vague customs called 
the “ Mukkuwa law.” 

Miscellaneous. 

Government Departmi'iits are, in general, roquircid to obtain their 
stores tlirougii the Cohniial Stor(d\(‘eper, annual indents 
Government btfing sent to him at the beginning of i^ach year. 
Stores. Stores in general use are obtained on indents sent, 
through the Colonial Secretary, to the Crown Agents 
in London. Special indents for stores and materials required for 
special purposes ar€> sent, as necessary, to the same quarter. 
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Articles whicli can be obtained locally at r(‘a9onahlo prices arc, as a 
rule, obtained in the Island on contract by tenders called for in tbe 
Government Gazette and local newapajxjrs. In some case's goods aro 
obtaiiK^d from local dealers at tbe, discretion of tbe Colonial StoroktK^por. 
The Crown Ag;(aitP act as comruorcial and fhiaiK'ial agents in England 
for Ceylon, as well as b‘r tl)(^ (^tlaa* Crown Colonics. 
The Crown They rocfavo e)rdei'K dinu't fnjiu th(' Colonial Govern- 
Agents. meat, but are suptawised by the Secretary of Stap' in 
akattej'S of import aiico, or ia cases in whicl) a question 
of principhi aris(^s. % 

Among tlif> j)rbieipal Government publications are : Tlio Oeylori 
Government (bizotte (weekly, price ]vs. 12 per annum. 
Government 2/1 ei^nts i>er ( ej^^). in which a]>p('ar all Government 
Publications, apixantmentsaud jio( itications : Sessional Papers (price, 
heuad \'nlu>n(‘s Hs. T ’ Tti) to Hs. 10, siiiglo papers, each 
page W e('a1s), heiag spi'cial rc'ports of various subjects; Adniiaistra< 
tiou Kejiorts (anauul, ]>rice,, houad vohiairs Ks. 10, siagl<3 i*epc»rts, each 
j)age ,*{ (M^als). h('ing reports oa tlc'-ijn'cediag yejsr's erkiu each Pe])art- 
monl ; C<'>’]oa Blue Book (annual, price Rs. 10), wliich givt'S statistical 
information of vari<njs kinds regarding CV-ylon ; Annual (tencraJ Report 
(price TTkctints), giving general information on the year’s administnition ; 
Ceylon Civil List (annual, price Rs, 2), giving the names, appointments, 
<Sfc., of th(^ more important Government olheers, and other particulars ; 
Legislative Enactments (Rs. 8*50 per hound volume) ; Ceylon Hansard 
(annual, price Rs, 10 per volume), which contains reports of the debates 
in the Lc'gisiativo Council ; New Law Reports (price Rs. lOtoRs. 13*60 
per unbound volume, Re^. 1 per part, Digests Rs. 2), giving the recent 
important decisions of the Supreme? Court ; vaiious lo(?a] Manuals and 
Gazetteers (price Rs. 2*50 to Rs. 5 each), with information regarding 
particuhu' districts ; (kist oiiis Mont hly Ketmns (price per annum Rs. 20, 
single copy Ks. 2) ; Customs Tarift’ (price 50 cents) ; and a number 
of others, of which a list can bo obtained from the G( vernment 
Kecoj’dkecper, (./olomho, 

Tlu? following publications can be obtained from the Departments 
concerned: Pest Otlico Daily List (Rs. 10 pei* anmim, payable in 
advance) ; Post OlVice? Guide (annual, price 75 cents) ; Police Gazette ; 
rmscellanoous Railway j)ubli cations. 

SECTION 3.-~-TRADE CONDITIONS IN 1921. 

Ceylon depends tor its pros]»erity niainly upon agricultim? and the 
devulopmont of its natural resource's in tliis direction. 
General Thero arefew manufacturing industries, and those which 
Statement, exist are in their infan(*y, with the exception of the 
processes by wiiich the three cliief staple pr(?ducts, tea, 
riibb(>r, and the? produce of the coconut palm, arc prepared for the 
market. The niirn'ral resources of the Island, witli the exception of 
plumbago, arc? not large, whUo the total absence of coal no doubt largely 
accounts for the la(‘k of manufactures. Consequently the trade of the 
Island is wcupiod with the exj>ort of the staple agricultural products 
and tho import of the manufactured articles and finished mate?rials 
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required by the population, in addition to those foodstufe which are 
not grown locally in sufficient quantities for local requirements. 

The total value of th(^ foreign trade of the Colony (shown in the table 
No. 10 on page 38 and diagi’am No. 6) lias risen during 
Value, the last ton years from Ks. 346,000,000 or about 
£23,100,000 in 1911 to Ks. 619,000,000 or about 
£34,500,000 in 1921. From 1911 to 1919 exports always showed a 
coneiderable, though varying, excess over imports, but in 1920 and 1921 
the import trade was the larger. Ceylon is a debtor country in the 
sense tlrat many of the estates in the Island have boon opened out with 
llritish ('apital, and a considorablo part of the valiui of the exports g(XJS 
to provide th(? ifit(‘rest on outside capital invested in Ceylon industries. 

As regards ti adc relations with otlun- countries, it may bo said that, 
roughly, <nie third ol‘ our total trade is witli tlio United 

Trade with Kingdom, om^-tljird with the Biitisli Possessions, chiefly 
other Countries. British India, and oiio-third with Foi’oign Countries. 

Th(‘ prop/ortions, however, are not the same in the 
import trade as in Ck' (‘Xports. 

liofoix! th(^. wav aixnit 30 per c(mt, of tln‘ imports came from the 
United Kingdom, 55 j)or (‘ofit. from Britisli Possessions, and only 15 j)er 
from Fore ign Countrh's. Of th(> exports, 48 per cent, went to 
th«' Unitt'd Kingdom, 13 ])('r (*(‘nt. to British Poss('ssi(ms, and 39 per 
cent, to Foreign (AMUitries. The we.r, of ('ouvseg alt(a’(ai the balance of 
trade in mai\y diix'ctions. lnterc,oufse with eiKuny (‘ouutries ceased, 
and trarhi with the mother country and some British Possessions was 
greatly hampi^n d ])y th('- <?xigcn(des of c*outrol and shortages of freight. 
TT’ade with neutral count rh^s in E\m>pe was diffitailt for the same 
reasons. The ('ouutries which liad the gn'ati'j-d- op])()rtunity of increas- 
ing their trtvle \V('re tliost^ British Po.ssessions neart^st to Ceylon, 
together with rlapim aral Ameriea. 

In 1929 and 1921 trader condiliojis showed sigjis of becoming more 
normal, but it is as vet diflumlt to say whetlier trade with the various 
(‘ountric^s will e\(r return to the? position held Ixdore the w'ar. The 
returns for 1921 show tlial th(‘ im[)ort trade with the United Kingdom 
lias considt'i'ably improve al, whik^ the British Possc'ssiouR and Foreign 
Countri(‘s hav(^ lost their positions, the jMM'cejitjigos reading as 25 per 
M'ont, fi'om tlie United Kingdom, 59‘3 per C(*nt. from British Possessions, 
and 15*7 per cent, from Foreign Countries. TIk^ distrib\ition of the 
ex])orts has returned more nearly to ])r(‘-war figuri‘s, beirig 46*2 per 
cent, to the Unih'd Kingdom in 1921, 16*4 ])er cent, to British 
Poss(vssions, and 37 ‘ 4 per ^-ent. to Foreign Countries. Tliesc, and other- 
values are shown in diagrams Nos. 8-1 (t For detailed figures of 
impeu'ts and exports, sec Aj)p(mclix I. 

Imports. 

Of articles coming under head of food and drink, Ceylon imports 
considorablo quantitii^s. The population of the Island 
Food and Drink, lives mainly on rice, but only one -third of the require- 
ments is growm lo(.'aliy. The remainder comes in 
normal years from India and Burma. Peas and beans come from 
India and the Par East, cummin seed from France, the United Kingdom, 
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and British India, potatoes from British India and Italy, sugar from 
Java 8Uid Hong Kong, flour from India and Australia. Before the war, 
biscuits came mainly from the United Kingdom and Germany ; at 
present they come from the Umt(^d Kingdom and Australia. 

Tinned butter is 8 U])plied by Australia and British India. In 1919 
cheese was obtainable i)raoti(iaUy solely from Australia, but Holland 
has since resumed her supplies. Tinned fish, meat, fruits, and jam 
are imported largely from the United Kingdom, America, and Australia. 
Preserved milk, which before tlie war was imported mainly from the 
Continent of I]uro{)e vid tlio United Kingdom, now comes chiefly from 
America, while Europe and Australia send in a fairly large quantity. 
Beer oamo from Germany and the Uiiittnl Kingdom, but Germany’s 
place has now boon taken by Japan and Holland. Of other alcoholic 
liquors, wines are im])ort 0 d mainly from Prance, Portugal, Spain, and 
Australia. The import of sjurits has steadily decreased since the 
outbreak of the war, hut t he figures for 192d and 1921 ar(i approximately 
double those for 1919. Wfiisky from the United Kingdom heads the 
list, followed by brandy from France and giu from Holland and the 
IJnit(»d Kingdom, 

Over four-fifths of tlie to])acco imported consists of cigarettes, 
which are shipped almost entirely from the United 
Tobacco. Kingdom. Coarse native cigarettes, with a vegetable 
wrai)per, known locallj" as “ K^edies,” are imported in 
considerable quantities from India. Cigars come from Britisli India, 
Holland, and Manilla ; pijx' tobacco from the United Kingdom. 

Manures, both ariiinal and (*h(^mical, are imi)orted in large quantities 
for use on tlio various estates. Animal and vegetable 
Manures. manures, such as bones, fish manure, and groundnut 
cako, are supplied by British India. Chemical manures, 
such as sujierpliosphatc and potash manures, were imported largely 
from Germany or Belgium, Sulphate of ammonia and basic slag came 
mainly from the United Kingdom and British India. The import of 
these chemical ma, mires, although naturally dropped during the war, 
has since shown signs of improvement, except in the case of basic slag 
and sulphate of ammonia, which have fallen more than by two-thirds 
when compared with 1920, and it will be interesting to see how it 
develops. During 1921 certain quantities of basic slag were obtained 
from Bt>lgium and the United Kingdom. Superphosphate was imported 
from Belgium and Germany, refuse of saltpetre from India, and muriate 
and sulpliate of potasli from France and Germany. 

With the (exception of a small quantity of locally manufactured 
cotton cloth, the whole of the textiles needed in the 
Textiles. Island are imported. The bulk of these imports, as 
might be expected, consists of cotton goods. During 
the two years before the war the total imports averaged Rs. 14,000,000. 
In 1920 and 1921, owing to the enormous rise in prices, the total value 
had risen to over thirty-two millions and twenty -five millions of rupees, 
respectively. Before the w^ar the bulk of the trade was in English 
hands. Roughly, four-sixths came from the United Kingdom, a little 
over one-sixth from British India, and a little less than one-sixth from 
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Foreign Countries. Germany and J apan sent a considerable proport ion 
of our made-up apparel, chiefly the cheaper qucdities of vests and 
shirts. In bleached piece goods, England practically held the market. 
In dyed piece goods, England and British India shared the first place, 
but Holland supplied large quantities of bright coloured sarongs, 
while there Were considerable imports also from Belgium and Germany. 
In gray piece goods England supplied by far the largest quantity, the 
only serious competition coming from the United States of America. 
In certain other classes of piece goods Germany was the only really 
serious competitor. Cotton thread came almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom ; handkerchiefs, scarves, and shawls from the United 
Kingdom and Japan. 

In 1921 the sources of supply had changed considerably, chiefly in 
favour of British India, and at the expense of the United Kingdom and 
Foreign Countries, Imports from the United Kingdom still headed 
the list with a value of nearly fifteen million rupees, but imports from 
British India reached a little over seven millions, and those from 
Foreign Countries nearly thiee millions. It is probable, however, that 
a certain ainoimt of goods originally manufactured in Japan found 
their way in through Britisli India. Over half of the made-up apparel 
now comes from Japan. Bleached, gray, and printed piece goods still 
come mainly from the United Kingdom, but over half of the dyed 
piece goods are from British India, the United Kingdom, however, 
sending goods for a greater value. The value of such imports from 
the United Kingdom is about three times the pre-war figures, the 
quantity, of course, being practically the same ; the value of imports 
from Holland has risen nearly four times. Japan has no great hold 
on this market. 

The imports of silk and satin amount to a little over one million 
rupees. Before the war the chief sources of supply were the United 
Kingdom, Japan, Fi'ance, Hong Kong, China, Switzerland, and Germany. 
J apan now sends over two-fifths of the total amount, British India coming 
next on the list, while the other sources of supply have fallen off. 

The imports of woollen goods are not large, the chief item being 
cheap blankets, which come almost wholly from British India. (loth 
stuff and flannel are inxported mainly from the United Kingdom, and 
carpets from British India. Textiles of mixed materials come mainly 
from British India and the United Kingdom. Of haberdashery, nearly 
half comes from the United Kingdom, a little over one-third from 
British India, and the remainder chiefly from Japan and America. 

Metals. large and varied imporcs of materials and metal- 

ware may be divided into the following main heads : — 

(a) Unwrought metals. 

(b) Machinery. 

(c) Agricultural tools and implements. 

(d) Constructional steel and iron. 

(e) Builders’ and joiners’ hardware. 

(/) Household utensils, &c. 

(gr) Motor cars and accessories. 

(h) Cycles and accessories. 

7 
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The imports of imwrought metal are comparatively small. A fair 
quantity of pig lead is imported from Burma and rolled into tea lead 
locally. Tin slabs are imported from the ^^traits ISettlements, and a 
small quantity of pig iron from the United Kingdom and British India. 

Machinery comes chiefly from the Unit<Hl Kingdom, but American 
comx)etition is beginning to be felt. In 1921 tlio ITnib^d States of 
America sent a certam amount of meehinery for foundries and 
workshops, about one-third of the machinery for the coconut oil making 
industry, and a considerable quantity of the heavy machinery required 
for various other ]>ur]) 08 e 8 . The machinery required in tea and nibber 
factories still comes mainly from the United Kingdom. Before tlie 
war Germany sent a small quantity of heavy machinery and a certain 
number of sewing macliinos. There is a considerable decrease in the 
import of sewing macdiines from Foreign Countries, especially from 
the United States of America, The United Kingdom is now the largest 
supplier, followed by British India and Germany. 

The imiK)rts of agricultural tools and im])lomonts, which arc almost 
wholly of a v('ry simple character, still eomo almost entirely from the 
Uuitod Kingdom. 

Before the war Germany used to send a certain amount of iron 
rolls and bars, barbed wire, nails and rivets, cast steel, and about half 
t he total imports of hoop iron. Belgium supidiod a certain proportion 
of iron rods and bars, drums and tanks, barbed wire, lioop iron, nails 
and rivets, and cast steel. The United States of America sent some 
galvanized iron, barbed wire, and nails and rivets. 

In 1020 Germany and Belgium resumed t heir trade, and fair quantities 
of nu^tal iuive been imported from these countries. The figures for 1919 
showed an attempt on the })art of American traders to extend their 
market, but America has dropped her trade from nearly 25 cent, 
in 1919 to about 10 per cent., while the United Kingdom has risen 
from about 40 ix^r cent, to nearly 70 per cent., sending nearly 90 per 
cent, of the total imports of iron rods and bars and galvanized iron, 
nearly 30 i)er cent, of barbed wire, over 50 per cent, of hoop iron, nearly 
50 per cent, of iron nails and rivets, about 16 per cent, of wire nails, 
over 30 per cent, of drums and tanks, besides fair quantities of other 
sorts. 

In builders’ and joiners’ hardware, some of the cheaper qualities used 
to come froiu OcTinany, whoso ])laco has now been taken by Japan and 
the United Statics of America. 

Of household utimsils and requirements, tlie better qualities before 
the war came mainly from the United I^ngdoni, and 

Household tfu^ (Oieaper qualities, in which British manufacturers 
Utensils. <lid not compete, from Germany, whose place has now 
been taken by Japan and America. America, too, is 
increasing her supplies of better class hardware. Enamel ware of the 
better class came mainly from Austria. The common qualities of lamps, 
chimneys, and globi^s came fomierly from Gminany and Austria, but 
now they come mainly from Japan. In 1920 Germany and Austria 
sent in fairly large quantities of lamps as their first consignments 
since the commencement of war, Tlie olieapor kinds of window glass 
come from Belgium, which is again regaining the trade, Plate glass is 
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supplieci mainly by the United Kingdom. Half, the supplies of glass- 
ware before the War came from tlie United Kingdom. Germany was 
the next largest supplier, followed by Japan and Austria. The United 
Kingdom in 1921 sa]:)pliod about 45 |X)r cent., the rest of the trade being 
almost entirely in Jaj)anoso hands. The quality of Japanese glass, 
however, is generally inferior, and no doubt lier temporary ascendancy, 
duo to war condition'--, will decTcase. Oliinawaro and erocktay is still 
largely imported from the United Kingdom, but there had been con- 
sideraUe shipments from G-ermany, whose place has now been filled 
by Japan. The cheap earthenware used the poorer classes, when 
not made locally, comes almost entirely from India. 

Tlio bulk of the motor cars now imported arc of American design and 
shipp<xl from ports in the United States of America, 
Motor Cars. tlaoTigh many of them arc actually produced in Canadian 
factories. Tim United Kingdom now supplies about 
30 per cent, of the total im[H>rts (d motor car tyres and accessories, and 
the i*ost of tfie trade is in the hands of the United States of America, 
Italy, and France. Twod birds of the motor cycles corno from the 
United Kingdom, and ono-third from the United States of America. 
Ordinary bicycles arc almost entirely of British manufacture. The 
United Kingdom is the chief source of supply for electric materials, 
but Ja])an and the lhaitod States of America send a fair quantity. 
Oth(‘r ooteworthvimportsaro books, of which the annual import value 
oxcoods half a million nipoes. Little less than three- 
Other Imports, fifths of this amount comes from British India, and 
consi.sts largely of vernacular literature. The remain- 
der is supplied almost entirely by the United Kingdom. Bricks and 
tiles come in large quantities from South India, candles from Burma, 
casks and sluxdcs mainly from the United Kingdom. About 86 per 
cent, of imported cement now conies from the United Kingdom, and 
smfiller quar\titi(‘s from Gerniony and Austria. Japan has altogether 
lost her market, sending only a lu'gligible quantity. Chemists’ sundries 
are supplied mainly from tlx^ United Kingdom. British India is the 
next most important source of suyiply. America is the only serious 
foreign (.'onipetitor. Boots and slioes are imported mainly from the 
United Kingdom and United States of America, harness and saddlery 
from the United Kingdom, and otlau- leatlier articles mainly from the 
United Kngdom and British India. Matches are obtained in large 
quantities from Japan and Sweden. Painters’ colours arc still imported 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, but the imports from America are 
considerable and arc on the incroasf\ 

Nearly half the imported printing paper is shipped from the United 
Kingdom, bnt mu(jh is jirobably manufactured in otlier countries, and 
there are large direct shipments from Norway, Sweden, and the United 
States of America. Writing and other paper comes chiefly from 
Britain, Japan, and British India, but also in some quantities from 
Noway, Germany, Sweden, the United States of America, and Italy. 
Pernunes are imported from the United Kingdom, British India, Jajian, 
^ance, and the United States of America. Soap comes mainly from 
the United Kingdom, but Japan has a considerable trade in the cheaper 
qualities, and a certain amount comes also from the United States of 
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America. The same roniarks apply to stationery, excluding paper 
Our imports of timber consist chiefly of wood for tea chests, which is 
supplied mainly by Japan, and of teak, which is shipped from Burma 
and Siam. The bulk of the imported toys is of English manufacture, 
but many come from Japan. Germany was out of the trade during 
the war, but has now come in again. The import trade in umbrellas 
is considerable ; the hard wearing article comes almost entirely from 
the United Kingdom ; the cheaper and more flimsy qualities from Japan, 
The watch trade is mainly in Swiss and English hands. Imports from 
America are less than in previous years. 

There remains to bo considered one important group, viz., coal and 
mineral oils, of which all the supplies are imported. 
Coal and Oil. A[)art from certain quantities consmned on the railway 
and for the manufacture of gas, coal is little used 
locally, and the quantity re-shipped as bunker fuel on the steamers 
which (tall at Colombo — one of the largest eoaling stations in the East — 
excoodod the total imports in 1920, and the excess had to be drawn 
from the previous years’ stock. In the years just before the war, 
out of an average of 750,000 tons annually imported, about one-third 
came from the United Kingdom, and most of the rest from India. 
Occasional shiploads wore received from Natal, Mozambique, and 
Japan. 

During the war supplies wore severely restricted, but conditions were 
more normal in 1921. The sources of supply, however, have undergone 
great changes. British steam coal is comparatively rare in E Astern 
watei'S, and India in 1921 sent about 39 per cent, of the total imports, or 
over 276,000 tons. Ei’om other sources Ceylon obtained about 439,000 
tons, chiefly from Natal, Mozambique, other African ports, the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and Australia. 

Oil- driven ships arc, however, rapidly increasing in numbers, caiising 
a corresponding incroaso in the iin})orts of liquid fuel. A largo installa- 
tion has recently b(‘on constructed just outside Colombo to meet the 
increasing storage space rt'qvdred for liquid fuel and petroleum oils. 
The imports of liquid fuel in 1921 amounted to over seventeen million 
gallons, derived solely from Borneo and Persia. The imports of kerosino 
amount to over four million gallons yearly, most of which is consumed 
locally. Kcrosine in bulk now comes cliiofly from Persia, and in case 
from the United States of America. The import of petrol showed a 
steady incroaso, owing to the larger number of motor vehicles in use in 
1921, and 400,000 gallons have l)o©n imported more than in the previous 
year, the quantity consumed being about ono million gallons, which is 
shipped mainly from the Dutch East Indies. 

Exports. 

The exports are a rnore compact group, and consist almost entirely 
of agricultural x>roducts and plumbago. Pride of place is taken by the 
throe cliiof industries, tea, rubber, and the products of the coconut 
palm. Tea is an old-established industry, and the United Kingdom 
is by tar the largest customer. Considerable quantities also go to the 
Dominions, United States of America, and British India. Rubber is 
of comparatively recent date, and the output has increased largely 
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every year. It is now a serious competitor wiili tea for the premium 
position among the exports, but in 1921 the trade dropped by about 
12 per cent, when compared with 1919. Raw rubber being in demand 
in all the chief manufacturing countries of the world, its export pro- 
mises to be more widely distributed than that of tea as soon as normal 
conditions are fully established. In 1921, however, over half of the 
crop went to the United States of America, and the greater portion 
of the remainder to the United Kingdom. 

The products of the coconut palm are also in great demand. Before 
the war nearly the whole of the copra went to Foreign Countries, 
Germany bt)ing the cliief consumer, followed by Denmark and Russia. 
In 1921 the chief customer was Denmark, but large quantities were 
sent to Holland, Germany, the United Kingdom, Norway, and the 
United States of America. Coir fibre is exported mainly to the United 
Kingdom, South Africa, Japan, and Belgium, and coir yarn to the 
United Kingdom. In 1921 over half of the Ceylon coconut oil went to 
the United Kingdom, the next largest consumer being Holland. Desic- 
cated coconut is taken mainly by the United Kingdom and United 
States of America, and fresh coconuts by the United Kingdom and Egypt. 

Plumbago, the only important mineral export , has fallen on evil days, 
being hard liit by competition from Madagascar and a decrease in 
demand. The majority of the output goes to the United States of 
America, and most of the remainder to Germany. Before the war 
HoDand, Germany, Belgium, the United Kingdom, and British India 
were the principal buyers of the raw cotton, chiefly kapok. In 1921 
about 60 per cent, of it was consumed by British India buying all the 
spinning cotton available. The other important consumers were South 
Africa, non-British India, and the Maldives. 

TJiero are various other minor exports, some of which are in a flourish- 
ing condition. Cacao of good quality is grown in parts of the Island. 
The chief consiuners are the United Kingdom and the Phihppines, 
with the United States of America coming next in the list. Spices are 
also an important item, Arecanuts are exported mainly to British 
India ; cardamoms to the United Kingdom and British India. Cinna- 
mon is sent all over the world, the chief buyers being the United States 
of America, France, the United Kingdom, Germany, and Spain. Pepper 
goes mainly to the United Kingdom. 

A considerable quantity of coarse tobacco leaf is sent to British 
India. Citronella oil, which is used largely by soap and scent manu- 
facturers, is exported chiefly to the United States of America, United 
ICingdorn, Australia, China, Japan, British India, and Germany. 
Undressed hides are mainly taken by British India. 

The position of Colombo, as a port of call on so many important 
passenger stoamsliip routes, and the amenities of the 

Tourist and Island as a resort for tourists, lead to a considerable 
Passenger influx of passengers, who make a long or short stay. 
Traffic. and spend in the aggregate considerable sums of money 
in the shops of the jewellers and curio sellers, besides 
increasing the returns of the hotels and caterers. The amount of 
trade thus brought to the Island, though hard to calculate, is not 
inconsiderable. 
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Some figures cf the im])ort and ex])ort trade arc shown in the following 
tables Nob. 10-15 and in diagrams Nos. 6-JO: — 

TABLE No, 10. — Value of the Total Trade of Cei/lon, Total Exports, 
and Total Imports for each Calendar Year since 1910. 


Year. 

Total Trade. 

Exports, viz., 

C<wl<)n Produce, 
Lnporls exported, 
and »Sp('eio. 

Imports, 

iueliiOing 

Specie. 


Rs. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

1010 

:}:{0,089JH3 

166, .569, 1 07 

163,520,076 

1011 

1146, l:H, Tati 

182,028,‘)6H 

164,405,788 

1912 

:180, 1154,893 

198,954,902 

181,999,991 

19i;i 

434,504,351 

234,863,554 

199,640,797 

1914 

396, 34], 202 

219,374,046 

176,967,156 

1915 

441,823,218 

273,377,180 

168,446,038 

1916 

517,572,055 

297,541,155 

220,030,900 

1917 

492,091,178 

306,944.957 

185,146,221 

191^: 

390,870,517 

213,133,834 

177,736,683 

1919 

609,777,169 

367,057,479 

242,719,690 

1920 

637,222,648 

276,295,469 

360,927,170 

1921 

518,656,123 

258,600,413 

262.056,710 


Note.— TJio figur(\s under Total Trade and Exports exclude the value of 
“ bunker coal ” ro-shipped to steauK^ra. 


TABLE No. 11. — Pcrccnlage Distribnilon 6// Arikhs of the Total 
Import* Trade of the Colony for each Calendar Year since 1911. 


Artlclep. 

ton. 

1912.' J918. 

191 't. 

1915.|l910.h0J7. 

1918. 

1919. '1920. 1 1921. 

Coal and c(»ke 

Cotton manufactures 

7’2 

8T) 

7T, 1 

7*1 ; 

7*9 7'0 j 

0*4 

7*2 

14*4 

8*5 ' 

11*0 

Piece goods : — 





1 i 






Bleached 

1 *5 

1 *7 i 

1*7 ' 

2*3 1 

1 *4 j 1 '0 ; 

2*1 

2*5 

1 *4 

2*1 i 

•2*0 

Dyed 


.3'0 

2'H . 

2*(5 ; 

2*1 1 2*3 

3*1 

4*0 

3*8 1 

3*8 

4*7 

Printed 

— 

— 

— 


- 1 1*0 1 

1*1 

— 


I’O 

1*1 

Cutlery and hardware . . 

IT. 

1.'8 

2-8 

2*1 

1*0 1 1*1 

1*0 



1*2 j 

1*3 

1*4 

Curry stutts 

1-3 

IT 

1*2 

1*2 

l*,5 11-1 

1*2 

1*2 



1*5 

Fish, cured or salted . , 

1’3 

1*0 

1*1 

— 

1*2 ’ — 

1*0 

1*1 

j 



1 T 

Crain and pulse 








i 



Paddy . , 

1*4 

IT 


ro 

1*1 : 1*1 

1*4 

1*0 

1*0 ' 

__ 

1*2 

Blco , . 

27*0 

tS 

*!ri • 2 

29* 1 

30 -t .27 *8 

32*1 

‘29*7 

27*3 

25*4 

20 T) 

Other, Including Hour. 

2-4 

2 • 5 

0-5 

2*4 

2*4 1-9 

1*9 

1 *0 

4*5 

3*9 

2*2 

Haberdashery 

1-1 

J-8 

1*2 

1*3 

1*0 1-2 

1*4 

1*4 

1*1 

— 

— 

Machinery and mill work 
(including sewing ma- 





■ 






chines) 

1‘7 

1-9 

2*2 

IT) 

1*3 1*4 

1*2 

— 

1*0 

1*4 

2*i 

Manures (including poo- 











nac used as manure), . 

4-1 

l'2 

3*7 

8-5 . 

4*8 5*1 

2*7 

; 3*7 

4*2 

3-6 

— 

Oil, kerosino 

Poonac (excliullug caster 
and rape seed poonac 

J*2 

' IT 

1 1 

i I'O 

1 

J*4 ' 

1 i 

I 

1*8 * 1*5 

1*7 

: 1*1 

1*7 1 

1 

J-2 

1*1 

used as manure) 
Hallway plant and raate- 

M 

j 1*0 ; 

1*0 

i 

1*1 i 

i 

1-0 ' — 

— 

1 _ 

i 



rUla . . 

: 1’2 








.—.M. 

2*2 

Sugar, raw and refined. . 

2*5 

3*0 

1 2*7 

2*9 1 

i 4*1 3*1 

3*9 

! 3*9 


2*6 

4*0 

Tea chests 

‘ 1*4 

IT 

1*3 

1*6 

: 1*8 1 1*9 

2*9 

1 — 

4*1 1 


— 

Specie 





1 ' 






Gold . . 

2*4 

1*() 

2*2 

1*3 

j — 1 — 

— 

— 


9*3 

— 

Silver .. 

Other principal articles 
each generally less 

2*] 

2-0 

4*6 

1 

1-8 

1 2*6 i 3*7 

j I 



i 1*4 j 

IT 


than one per cent, hnd 
minor articles not men- 















1 

! 

1 

134*2 


tloned above 

,34 ‘8 

35-8 

*35 -9 

!3«*2 133*1 ;37*1 

84*8 

141*3 i83*0 

1 80*5 


* Including specie. 
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Section 3. — Trade Conditions, 


TABLE No, 12. — PerceMtage Distribution by Articles of the Total 
Export* Trade of the Colony for each 
Calendar Year since 1911. 


Articles. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

^ 

1918. 1919. 

1 

1920. 

1921. 

Arecanuts 

1*3 

1*4 

1*.3 


1*2 



1*8 


1*1 

1*3 

Cinnamon 

1*1 

1*4 

1*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1*0 

— 


Cacao .. 

1*3 

1*4 

1-3 

— 

1*1 

— 

— 

1*1 

— 

— 

— 

Coconuts, desiccated . . 

3-9 

3*4 

3*3 

3*6 

3*2 

2*9 

3*0 

2*4 

6*8 

6*6 

10*4 

Coir and manufactures 












thereof 

1*5 

1*5 

] *4 

1*3 

— 

— 

■— 

— 


— 



Copperah (copra) 

Oil, coconut . . j 

7-2 

5*1 

8*9 

iio-o 

1 6*5 

7*3 

4*3 

6*0 

8*8 

10*3 

9*5 

7-2 

5*3 

7*1 

0*1 

1 4*7 

3*0 

3*3 

7*4 

7*0 

7*2 

5*9 

riinnbago 

3-7 

4*2 

3*9 

' 1*0 

2*0 

7*6 

7*1 

2*3 

— 

— 

— 

ilubbor 

20*0 

28*8 

28*4 

[28*2 

30*5 

'41*8 

37*5 

44*7 

32*1 

37*8 

34*1 

21*0 

Tea . . . . i 

4(> * 0 

12*1 

37*4 : 

10*9 

35*4 

31*2 

1.39 *0 

!3l*7 

29*2 

43*9 

Specie, gold . . ! 

Other principal articles 
each less than one per 
cent, and minor articles 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

[ — 

2*8 










1 



not mentioned above . 

0*1 

5*4 

1 5*9 

7-1 

5-1 

0*3 

0*4 

7*9 

6*9 

8*7 

8*1 


* Including imports exported and specie, but excluding “bunker coal” re-shipped 
to steamers . 


TABLE No, 13. — Percentage Distribution by Countries of the Total 
Import t Trade of the Colony for each 
Calendar Year sime 1910. 


1 1 

: 1910.; 1911. 1012. 

1913. 

1914. 

i 

1915.' 1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

15)20. 

1921. 

United Kingdom . 2 .j'8 

20' 1 '28-0 

29-2 

29*1 

213 

21*4 

17*0 

‘ 

16-1 

H'O 

21 * 5 

25*0 

India ..01*0 

19-0 48*4 

10*0 

42-3 

4<r3 51-5 

50-4 

57*0 

53*6 

49*7 

47*0 

Maidive Islands . . ; 1*3 
Straits Settle- : 

1-3 i-2 

1*1 

1 *2 


1*1 

1*2 

1 *3 


1*1 

ments . . i 6 • 4 

5-5 , 3-7 

0*7 

8-7 

10] 

7*7 

70 

3-8 

3*8 

2*0 

2*7 

Hong Kong . . 1*1 

Commonwealth of . 

i'"i 

— 

— 




— 




Australia .. 2*0 

British Possessions 
in Africa (ex- 
cluding Egypt 

3'1 ! 2*9 

! 

1 

I 

1*9 

2-0 

11 

1*0 

« 


1*7 

1*8 

2*5 

and Mauritius) — 

— - — 

ro 

— 

1*1 

— 

— 1 

4*3 

2*0 


4*4 

Germany . 2*5 

3*0 : 3*2 

3*0 

2*4 

— 

— 

— i 

— 



1 


Java , . j 1*1 

1*2 i 1*8 

1*0 

; 1*5 

2*1 

1*5 

1*3 ' 

1*3 

2*8 

i 1*8 

3*0 

Borneo .. i-o 


. — 

— 

— 

1*2 

1 •? 

1*2 

2*5 

i 1*5 

1*5 

Japan . .1 I'l 

: 1-3 1*9 

2*1 

1*7 

3*1 

4*2 

5*4 

5*1 

3*5 

1 1*9 

1*0 

Siam . . 1 — 

United States ofl 

, — 1 — 


11 



— 

— 

3-9 

1 — 

— 

America . . ' — 

Others (each gener- 
ally less than 

' 1*3 1*1 

1*2 

1*3 

2*9 

1 

3*5 

3*0 

3*2 

4*7 

11*9 

2*7 

1 per cent.) . . 1 6*0 

i 6*1 6*4 

7*2 

8*9 

7*6 

6*9 

1 

0*4 

5*9 

7*1 

8*0 

8*0 


t Including Biiecie. 
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TABLE No, 14. — Percentage Distribution by Countries of the Total 
Export * Trade of the Colony for each Calendar Year since 1910. 



1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1916 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

United Kingdom . 

46'5 

48-0 

46*1 

45*0 

52*7 

. 53*8 

44*3 

39*6 

42*7 

42*1 

44*8 

46*2 

India 

3‘6 

4-3 

3*6 

8*9 

2*8 

3*1 

3*0 

6*7 

12*6 

6*9 

6*4 

4*4 

Efifypt » . . 

Commonweallh of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1*2 


2*5 

1*3 

1*4 

1*3 

Australia 

5*4 

4*9 

6*0 

4*9 

6*8 

5'6 

4*6 

4*9 

87 

2*7 

3*4 

4*7 

Dominion of New 
Zealand 

Dominion of ( Ja- 

1-2 

1*3 

V 2 

1*1 

1*5 

1*4 

- 

J *1 

— 


1*1 

1*4 

nada 

British Possessions 

1 •!) 

2‘1 

2*0 

1*6 

1-0 

J *6 

— 

3*0 

5*6 

1*8 

1*7 

1*7 

in Africa (ex- 
cluding Egypt 
and Mauritius) . 







_ 


1 6 



1*6 

Russia 

1 7-0 

‘ ft -8 

! 4-8 

. 5-8 

4-3 

:>-9 

! 5*9 

2*6 

— 

' 

1 — 

— 

Denmark 

; — 

, — 

— 

' — 

1 -1 

2*1 

1*4 


— 

1*6 

1*6 

2*1 

Oenriany 

' »'4 

8-0 

: (i*8 

: 0-7 


— 

. — 

— 

; — 

— 

1*6 

3*9 

Holland 

' — 

— 

! 

1 ■“ 

— 

— 

■ — 


i — 

1*3 

4*9 

2*9 

Belgium 

2-4 

3*5 : 

.3-4 , 

,4-7 

30 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

2*1 

2*0 

i'l 

Franco 

French Posses- 

1 

; j 

— 

— 1 

; — 

— 

i 4*9 

2*5 

1 

2*2 

1*6 

— 

slonst 

! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

2*8 

— 

Austria-Hungary . 

i 1*3 

— 

; 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

j 

— 

— 

— 

China 

1 1 •« 

I* 4 

1 -4 

1 1*6 

; 1*3 

1*4 

1*7 

— 

1 “**' 


— 

__ 

United States of! 



1 









America 

Others (each gener- 

14*7 

14 '4 

1«*7 

U«*6 

14*3 

19*3 

28*1 

33*3 

18*1 

33*5 

22*4 

21*9 

ally leas than 






i 

i 





1 per cent.) 

i 4-2 

4*4 

5*9 

1 5*3 

5-0 

5*9 

1 4*0 

, 6*3 

6*2 

4*5 

6*4 

6*8 


♦ ExclncUng " bunker oojil ” re-Hhipped to steamers, but including specie and Imports 
exported. 

t Inclusive of all foreign possessions in India, whether French or otherwise. 


TABLE No, 15. — Percentage Distribution by Countries of the Total 
Trade of the Colony for each Calendar Year since 1910. 


1010. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

101.6.; 

1910. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

United Kingdom .30*2 

37*8 

39*0 

87*7 

42*1 

41*4 1.34*6 

31*3 

30*6 

30*9 

31-6 ' 

35*5 

India ..27-3 

26*8 

26*0 

23*2 

20*4 

20*7 123*9 

26*4 

33*1 

26*6 

30*5 

26*2 

Egypt . . — 

Straits Settle-’ 


— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

1*4 

— 


— 

ments . . 3*4 

Commonwealth of 

2*8 

2*0 

2*9 

4*1 

1 

4*1 

3*6 

2*9 

2*1 

1*8 

1*4 

1-8 

Australia .. 3*7 

Dominion of Oa- 

4*0 

1 4*0 

3*5 

4*1 

I 3*8 

3*0 

3*3 

5*1 , 

2*3 

2*5 

3*6 

nada . . — 

British Possessions 

1*1 

,1*0 

— 

1*0 

1*0 



1*9 

3*1 

1-1 

— 

i — 

In Africa (exclud- 
ing Mauritius; 
and Gibraltar) . ' — 


1 

1 





2*8 

' 1*5 


3*0 

Russia .. 4*0 

3*8 

2*7 

' 3*4 

2*5 

3*7 

3*6 

1*6 

— 

1 




Germany 6*0 

6*1 

6*1 

: 6*0 

4*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

2*2 

Holland . . , — 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

I 

2*6 

1 2*0 

Belgium 1 1*5 

2*2 

2*1 

! 2*9 

2*0 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

1*S 

1*1 


Franco . . i — 

French Posses*, 

— 

— 

i 


— 

1 3*0 

1 

1*7 

1*3 

1*6 

1*1 


Blons t . . 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

; 

1*3 



China . . — 

— 

— 

I 1*0 

1 — 

1*1 

I 1*2 

— 



___ 



Japan ..! — 

United States of 

— 

1*0 

1 1*2 

1 

— 

1*8 

! 1*9 

2*2 

2*7 j 

1*5 

1*3 

1*0 

America ..1 7*9 

Others (each gener- ’ 

8*2 

9*2 

1 9*6 

8*6 

13*0 

17*6 

21*9 

irs 

22*0 

16*4 

,12*2 

ally less than 

1 per cent.) , . | 9*0 

8*2 

00 

8*0 

11*1 

0*8 

7*7 

|7-6 

6-6 

10*4 

10*2 

12*4 


I Inclusive of all foreign possessions in India, whether French or otherwise. 
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Suh-aect'km J. — 2’ca. 


SECTION 4.-^CEYLON PRODUCTS. 

Diagrams Nos. U and 12 show that the principal exports from Ceylon 
are tea, rubber, and coconut products, and that the chief exports under 
the annual value of 33 million rupees are cacao, cinnamon, citronella 
oil, cardamoms, and plumbago. These will be dealt with in that order 
with a few additions. 


Sub-section 1.— Tea. 

Of the developed industries of the Colony, the longest established, 
and, probably the most characteristic of Ceylon, is that of tea planting 
and manufacture. The young, tender shoots of the tea hush. Camellia 
Thea, after being withered, rolled, fermented, and dried op fired, con- 
stitute the maniifacturod article. It is turned out, in general, from 
factories on the estates. 

Over 400,000 acres are planted in tea, consisting of about 1,230 
estates, which are, for the most part, situated at 

Acreage, &c. elevations above 3,000 feet, nearly 80 per cent, of 
the total acreage in tea being in the Kandy, Nuwara 
Eliya, and Badulla Districts.* Whole stretches of the country at 
the higher elevations are covered with tea, but it can also be, and is, 
grown at lower elevations, down almost to sea level. 

The object of tea cultivation is to secure the maximum quantity of 
the best quality of leaf. For this pur])ose the bushes are 

Pruning and pruned periodically so as to ensure regular, frequent, 
Plucking. and plentiful “ flushes,” or young, tender shoots on the 
tops of the bushes. The buds at the tip of the new 
shoot and two to three leaves below them are plucked by hand, generally 
by the women and children of the labour force. 

The frequency of pruning varies with the elevation, soil, jat (variety) 
cultivation, and plucking, and takes place at intervals varying from 
eighteen months to four years. As a result of the pruning, the bush 
is generally kept below 3 feet in height. The top of the bush is made 
as level as possible by “ tipping ” or breaking the tips of the primary 
shoots. 

The crop seasons for tea vary in difiorent parts of the Island. They 
depend largely upon the weather, the bushes flushing 

Crop Seasons, freely when rain follows a dry spell. For this reason, 
April and May are generally the heaviest months for 
the pluckers. October and November often show heavy flushing, hut 
this is somewhat uncertain. 


* Details of the distribution will be found in Appendix TI., 2. 

34-20 
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RalllfalL ^ fairly evenly distributed rainfall of 100 to 150 
*** ^ iach<?s a year is required for tea. 

About 95 per cent, of tea estate labour consists of Tamils from India. 

In some districts plucking is done by Sinhalese on 
liabour. contract. The average labour force is generally calcu- 
lated, for tea, at the rate of one cooly per acre. The 
average rates of pay may be said to vary from 40 to 76 cents per day. 
Women are generally employed on lighter work, such as plucking, 
while the men attend to the pruning, draining, &c. 

On being removed to tlio factory, the “ loaf ” is spread out to wither 
in special withering lofts for eighteen to twenty-four 
Manufacture, hours, and it is tlien passed through rolling machines for 
several specified periods. After this time the “ roll ** 
is dropped out, and appears as lumps of twisted green leaves hanging 
together in masses. These masses are then broken up by the “ roll 
breaker ” and the coarse loaf sejiarated by a sifter, rolling and sifting 
being carried on alternately, say, for about two hours. The leaf is 
then spread on glass or wooden tables, or mats, with free access of 
cool air, to ferment or oxidize. In about two hours it assumes a copper 
colour, and develops a peculiar aroma. At a certain point, determined 
by experience, the fermentation is arrested, by placing the loaf in the 
firing or drying machines. These provide a hot air draught to convert 
the damp fermented leaf into the familiar dry and brittle black tea. 
This black tea is sifted into grades, of which samples are sent to Colombo 
for tasting by the brokers’ and agents’ experts and the assessing of the 
value. The grades are bulked separately, packed in lead dined tea 
chests of about 100 lb. each, soldered up, labelled with the name of the 
estate, and despatched to Colombo for shipment. The grades of tea 
usually prepared in Ceylon are Broken Orange Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, 
Orange Pekoe, Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, Dust, and Fannings. 

Green tea is prepared by steaming the green leaf, instead of withering 
as above described, and by omitting the fermenting 
Green Tea. process. It is graded as Young Hyson, Hyson 1 and 2, 
Gunpowder, and Dust. Green tea is drunk in Russia 
and America with lemon juice and sugar. 

The yield of the tea plant is greatly improved by manuring. Green 
manure plants are grown between the rows of tea, and 
Manuring, these are periodically lopped of their small twigs and 
branches, or are cut down for incorporation into the 
soil. The dadap is the most popular plant for growing amongst tea as a 
green manure, but does not grow at all elevations. Up-country the 
acacia is now being largely used, while in the drier districts use is made 
of grevillias and tephrosia. Other quick-growing leguminous plants 
are grown among the tea and are buried when mature, with the object 
of improving the humus content of the soil. 

Cultivation methods have greatly improved in recent years, and much 
greater attention is now given to systematic cultivation and to the 
application of manures, Rrunings are .buried with applications of 
bamo slag and potash, while general mixtures are appfied while the 
bushes are in growth. All estates are attempting to secure data which 
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will guide in their manurial applications. The ehects of different 
mixtures are watched with interest, and there are several agricultural 
chemists in the Island whose business it is to furnish analysis of soils 
and to advise regarding suitable manures. 

Yields vary greatly with soil, jat (variety), elevation, cultivation, 
manuring, &c., and may be said to range from 300 to 
Yields and 1,200 lb, made tea per acre, 600 to 700 lb. being 

Prices. considered a good all-round 3 deld. The shippers’ 

buying prices vary considerably according to the grade 
and the state of the market, the all-round annual averages in certain 
years being ; 1911, 45*6 cents per lb. ; 1912, 43*7 ; 1913, 45*8 ; 1914, 
46*4; 1916, 66*8; 1916, 61*8; 1919, 55*9; 1920, 43*7 ; 1921, 70. 
The cost of production per poimd may be put at 35 to 46 cents, but 
the latter is a high figure. 

The chief macliiiiery in a tea factory is the rolling machinery, the 
roll breaker, and the drier. These are generally driven 
Machinery, by overhead belting from a shaft driven by the i^ower 
unit. Tills unit may be water-driven, as in the cas(^ 
of Pelton wheels or turbines, or it may consist of an oil, suction gas, or 
steam engine. Various driers are in use. The horse power required 
for a factory with an output of 400,000 lb. made tea per annum is about 
50 h.p. For crops over 200,000 lb. the horse power required can be 
calculated at 10 to 12 h.p. per 100,000 lb. 

The factory machinery has been designed as the result of years of 
investigation and experiment, and may generally be said to be efficient. 
The question is being considered as to whether firing or drying can bo 
effected by electricity. Water power is available in many parts of the 
tea-growing area, and, if electricity can be used to a greater extent in 
the factories, economies may be effected. Firewood in some areas is 
becoming scarce, and liquid fuel more costly. A h^^dro -electric scheme 
is imder consideration, and this should provide cheap electric power, 
which might be used by estates within easy access to the distribution 
stations. With electric firing could be combined electric power, which 
by use of separate motors for each machine should do away with the 
^eat loss of power caused by belt transmission. Artificial withering, 
in order to save the large space required for withering sheds, also 
deserves investigation. 

The capital cost of opening land for varies gi’eatly, but may be 
put at Rs. 360 to Rs. 600 per acre, which may be taken 
Capltftl Cost) to be spread over about four to five years, with greater 
Value, &c. cost in the first, third, and fourth years. These 
figures would include the erection of a factory, with all 
necessary machinery, and all other works required for tlie ruiming of 
the estate. The waiting period, before any return is received on the 
investment, may be put at four to five years. In purchasing a tea 
estate as a going concern, the purchase period is generally taken as 
ten years. 

Tli(^ value per acre of a good tea estate in full bearing varies 
from about Bs. 600 to Bs. 1,600, say, £40 to £100 with the rupee at 
Is. 4a. ^ 
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The quantity and value of the exports of tea from Ceylon and the 
percentage distribution are shown in the following tables and in 
diagrams Nos, 11 and 13 ! — 

TABLE No. 26.— Quantity and Valua of the Exports 
of Black and Green Tea [Ceylon Produce). 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Black Tea. 

Green Tea. 

Total Value. 


lb. 

lb. 

Rb, 

1873 

23 

— 

68 

1909 

186,843,462 

6,043,093 

81,012,348 

1910 

176,628,862 

6,441,242 

79,200,489 

1911 

177,936,938 

8,667,117 

84,900,296 

1912 

183,926,460 

8,093,131 

83,816,662 

1913 

186,211,407 

6,298,007 

87,787,914 

1914 

189,188,678 

4,394,914 

89,726,996 

1915 

210,478,694 

6,154,033 

122,467,826 

1916 

199,262,132 

4,004,216 

105,266,462 

1917 

190,077,088 

6,154,504 

96,663,480 

1918 

179,473,644 

1,344,200 

83,176,162 

1919 

205,773,988 

2,786,955 

116,602,140 

1920 

181,566,097 

3,204,134 

80,781,537 

1921 

159,302,769 

2,308,197 

112,707,687 


TABLE No. ,17, — Annual Distribution by Countries of the Quantities 
of the Export Trade in Black Tea (shown as Percentages 
of the Total Annual Exports thereof). 


CSountry. 

i 

1913.j 

1 

1914.j 

1916. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

i 

1920. 

1921. 

United Kingdom . . 
British Colonies ; — 

69*6 

61*0 

58*8 

66*8 

46*0 

62*6 

68*3 65*9 

i 

69 '6 

British India 

— 

11 

1*3 

1*0 

2*6 

4*4 

2*1 

1*4 

— 

Canada . . . . i 

2-9 1 

3*5 

2-6 

1*8 

6*1 

1*2 

3*4 

3*3 

2*4 

Cape Colony 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*6 

2*1 

1*1 

1*1 

1*4 

Egypt . . 

— 

— 

2-1 

3*2 

2*2 

4*6 

1*1 

2-4 

1*1 

New South Wales . 

6*3 

5*7 

4*7 

6*1 

6*0 

9*9 

3*6 

4*6 

4*4 

New Zealand 

2-8 

3-6 

2-9 

2*5 

3*4 

1*6 

1*0 

3*4 

3*0 

Victoria 

Foreign Countries : — 
China, excluding 

4*3 

4*2 

4*1 

3*9 

4*3 

6*6 

2*9 

3*1 

3*3 

Hong Kong 

4'4 

31 

3*2 

4*7 

2*3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France . . 

— 

— 

— 

1*1 

1*4 

2*1 

1*9 

— 

— 

Russia in Asia , , 

3-4 

2*6 

3*4 

2*6 

1*9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Russia in Europe 
United States of 

6*4 

3*8 

7*4 

9*3 

3*8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* America 

Others (each usually 

4*6 

6*6 

4*7 

3*6 

11*8 

6*0 

8*4 

7*9 

8-8 

less than 1 per cent. ] 

► 6*4 

6*9 

4*8 

4*4 

7*7 

10*0 

6*3 

7*1 

6*2 
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TABLE No, XS-^Anmunt Dwtribution hy Oountrm of the QumiM&s 
of the Export Trade in Green Te^lehown aa Percentages 
of the Total Armual Exports thereof). 


Country. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

United Kingdom . . 

12*7 

12-7 

11*2 

10*4 

70 

. 



4’6 

British Colonies ; — 










British India 



— 

20 

7*9 

16*7 

47*2 

63*5 

61-3 

37-2 

Canada 

41*2 

41-1 

34*6 

19-0 

7*7 

16*2 

29*3 

34*0 

28-2 

Foteign Countries:— 
Russia in Asia . . 

1 

9*8 

26*6 

43*5 

68-5 

|64-7 

8-2 



i 

1 

Russia in Europe 

25*9 , 

17*9 

1-4 

— 

j — 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

United States of 










America 

9*6 

2*4 

7*3 

4*2 

' 1-3 

4*8 

6*2 

13*2 

29*0 

Others (each usually 

i 









less than 1 per cent. ) 

•«i 

. 2 

— 

•1 

2*7 

23*6* 

1*0 

•7 1 

11 


♦ Newfoundland, 1*3; iVance, 7*7; Mozambique, 9*6; Other Foreigu 
Countries in Africa, 2*4 ; Portugal, 2*2 ; and Others, *5. 

The world demand is put at 735 million pounds, and the total supply 
from Ceylon, Java, India, Africa, Persia, Sumatra, 
Outlook. China, &o., is estimated at 640 million pounds. In 
June, 1920, the unloading on the market of Goverri- 
ment stocks created a heavy surplus supply, and prices fell far below 
cost of production, but improved conditions began to prevail in 1921. 

The possibilities of extending the cultivation of tea are limited 
by the fact that little land in the older planting districts of Ceylon is 
available for further opening in tea. Land is, however, available in 
the Districts of Uva, Sabaragamuwa, Kurunegala, and Kegalla, and in 
other parts of the lower hill-country. Expert advice on land suitable 
for opening in tea is available. 

A considerable business is done by certain Ceylon estates in supplying 
tea seed to others, the importation of seed from India 
Tea Seed, being now proliibited owing to the danger of blister 
bhght. The plants selected to be seed bearers are 
allowed to grow into large trees, being neither plucked nor pruned, and 
develop flowers and fruit in the natural way. The seed supplied is 
planted “at stake,” or is put out to germinate in the nurseries of the 
purchasing estate, the plants being transplanted as “ stumps ” into the 
field when sufficiently matured. The selling price of a matmd of tea 
seed of 80-82 lb. is about Rs, 80 to Rs. 100. 

®^gU8 diseases of tea do not occasion any considerable damage. 

Of these, root diseases cause tJie greatest trouble axid 
Disease. give rise to the loss of numbers of bushes from time 
to time. They are, however, well known, and control 
measi^es are applied immediately any occurrence of disease is noticed. 

exist, but do not cause any appreciable loss of crop, 
aitnough red rust is prevalent in some districts where bushes are not 
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in II vlg 0 f$^ gUfioWfc ImedJ ^te are mote trouHesome* tbe Tea 
Toiirijc Jbeiiig eomtadn in the Hatton aisea and periodicaJly causing 
damage. Its life -history is well known and remedial and control 
measureB have been worked out, and further investigations are still in 
hand. Shothole Borer is widespread^ and does a certain amount of 
daanage when good cultivation and manuring have not been carried out. 
InvestigationB into this pest have been carried on for some years and 
are being continued. Chi the whole, none of the diseases of tea is 
likely to afiect the industry adversely if proper precautions are taken* 


Sub-section 2.-— Rubber. 

The rubber industry in Ceylon, like tea, is highly organized. The 
cultivated acreage in the Island is about 400,000 acres. 
Acreage, and the export value in 1921 was about 62 millions of 
rupees. 

The Para rubber tree {Hevea brasiliensis) was introduced into the East 
by the Government of India in 1876, and the original 
Introduction, plants received in Ceylon from the Royal Botanic 
Gardei^, Kew, were planted out at Henaratgoda 
Botanic Gardens, 17 miles from Colombo. The original plantation can 
still be seen in these Gardens, and from these trees a large proportion of 
the rubber in the East is descended. Some of these trees have attained 
to a large size, and one of them has given extraordinarily high yields. 

Rubber is the coagulated latex of the tree, obtained by tapping the 
trunk. The latex running from the end of the cut — 
LttSX. usually a half spiral — is collected, removed to the 
factory, treated with acetic acid to cause coagulation, 
dried, crgped by machii^ry, or coa^lated in sheets and smoked. It 
will be noted that tea is exported in a form ready for consumption, 
while the rubber exported has to be made into rubber goods before 
being put on the market. 

The rubber tree flourishes at low elevations, generally below 2,000 
feet, and it requires a well-distributed rainfall of not 
*1*18 less than 80 inches per annum. These conditions 
RalBifali. mark out, the districts of Kalutara, the Kelani Valley, 
and Sabaragamuwa as the leading rubber districts, 
though it is also grown with success in Kandy, Matale, Galle, and 
other districts. ♦ 

Bobber is, generally, propagated from seed, usually selected from 
heavy yielding trees, which, at the time the seed is 
Planting. taken, are not in tapping. This seed can then be 
planted out in prepared holes “at stake.*’ Two to 
twee seeds are usually planted at each stake. Seed is also sown in 
humeries, and, when the nursery plants are eighteen months to two 
y«a»8 old, they are remot^Od, have their tops cut off, and are planted 


* Details of the distribution will be found in Appendix II., 2. 
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into the new olearinge as ‘‘stumps.’* Banting is carried out at 
varying dtotanees, but 24 feet by 12 feet is a favourite, of many growers^ 
as this allows of ample plants for thinning from the third year. tChe 
tree grows to a height of 30 to 40 feet and develops a heavy foliage. 
Much of the old rubber was originally planted too close. Wider 
planting is now adopted, tlie general practice being 
Thinning* to plant about 120 trees to the acre, so that they may 
be eventually thinned to about 80 trees per acre. It 
has been necessary to reduce the number of trees per acre. This 
process of thinning is carried out gradually, all weakly or diseased trees 
being tot removed, and later those which give poor yields. The 
result of thinning has been better average yields and a much better 
bark renewal. 

The best time for cultivation is considered to be just before the 
wintering commences. Cattle manures, green manures, 
Cultivation, and artificial manures are all used. The approximate 
quantity of artificial manure used per amium per acre 
is up to 600 lb. Many estates, however, are now beginning to reduce 
the quantities of artificial manures applied to rubber, and forking is 
becoming more general. 

Various systems of tapping are still in vogue. In the early de,ys of 
the rubber industry a large number of cuts wore made 
Tapping. upon the trees usually either in the form of full or half 
herring-bone. These systems were gradually given up 
for the V-cut, the inverted V, two cuts, or the single cut, and the 
single cut (half -spiral) is now becoming universal. The frequency of 
tapping has also varied as experience has been gained. Daily tapping 
was formerly most common, but alternate day tapping is now generally 
popular, wlule tapping every third day is adopted upon some estates. 
Better bark renewal results if the interval between tappings is extended, 
but some loss of bark occurs in tliree-day tapping. Tapping generally 
commences when the trees are six to seven years of age, and upon trees 
whose girth at 3 feet above the ground has reached approximately 
24 inches. 

The tree is generally rested for one month, from about February 15 
to March 15, and during this period tapping operations 
Tapping are suspended. The freest flow of latex occurs during 
Seasons. the north-east monsoon, about 60 per cent, of the 
year’s yield being generally obtained in the second 
half of the year. It may be noted that heavy rain interferes with the 
collection of the latex, as it is washed out of the cut. The collecting 
cup is also filled with water, and the latex overflows on to the ground. 
Various devices for minimizing this loss are on the market, but they 
are still either not wholly satisfactory or too expensive. 

The manufacture of niblber into the form in which it is put on the 
wholesale market is don© in factories on the ©states. 
Manufacture. A considerable quantity and variety of machinery is 
used, and it is, in general, ©flksient and economical. 
The manufacture is standardized, and the difference between the prices 
of the various grades is generally not very large, 
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BtLl>l)er is imaufactured in two distinct ways: into (1) smoked sh^et 
or (2) cr%>e. To obtain smoked sheet the latex is first 
Smoked Sheet, standardized by the addition of water, then panned or 
tronghed for coagulation, each sheet weighing IJ to 
1 Jib. dry weight after smoking. The rate of coagulation varies with 
the amount of acetic acid used, slow coagulation making for resilience 
in the rubber and economy of acetic acid. The coagulated rubber 
is then kneaded by hand and rolled in a smooth roller to extract the 
water in it, and is then put through a machine, which marks a 
diamond pattern on it in order te prevent the sheets sticking together 
and to accelerate drying. It is then cured by being put to dry in 
smoke in a specially constructed smoke room. After further drying 
for a period of seven to ten days the smoked sheet is ready for export. 
The grades are : bt^st ribbed smoked sheet ; inferior quality smoked 
sheet ; plain smoked slioeb. 

Or^e is obtained in a different way. Alter coagulation the rubber 
is rolled into strips and then macerated by being put 
Crepe. through craping machines, which make the rubber 
into lace-like filaments. These are dried in a hot-air 
drier,andthefilament8arethenrolled together into blanket crepe. Cr§pe 
is ready for export in 24 hours if the weather is not excessively damp. 
The grades are : best pale from pure latex ; mottled crdpe from washings. 

In addition to smoked sheet and crepe, “scrap” rubber is also 
manufactured, Scrap includes the latex which lias 
Scrap. not flowed into the collecting cups, hut has coagulated 
naturally on the cut ; tlie cup scrapings ; and the 
latex — “ earth-scrap ” — ^which has overflowed on to the ground. This 
IS cleaned and made into scrap crepe. The grades are : scrap cr^pe 
from tree scrap ; brown scrap cr^pe inferior quality ; black scrap crdpe 
from earth rubber. 

The yield per acre varies considerably with the soil, age of the trees, 
rainfall, planting, treatment, &c., bub may be said to 
Yield^Costs, dec. range from 150 to 700 lb. per acre, 400 to 500 lb. per 
acre being considered a good all-round yield for an 
estate in full bearing. A very good tree over twelve years old will 
yield 10 lb. dry rubber per annum, while the ave^rage per tree in full 
bearing may be put at about 4 to 6 lb. per annum. The average 
selling price in 1919 was something over Be. 1, but in 1920 there was a 
continuous decline, and in December pale crepe was selling at 48 cents 
per lb., ribbed sheet at 38, clean brown scrap crepe 30, curly scrap 23, 
giving an average generally under the cost of production. The down- 
ward trend continued to the end of Jime, 1921, when crepo and ribbed 
sheet were at 43 and 37 cents, respectively. From July to September 
prices remained steady at from 43 to 50 cents, cr5pe and ribb^ sheet 
being at about the same level. The last three months of the year wit- 
nesseda considerable improvement ; prices reached 70 cents in December, 
and closed for the year at 63 to 65 cents. The all -round average annual 
sMppars' buying prices in certain years were the following : — 1912, 
RsJl^TS per lb. ; 1913, lEte. 1 *92 ; 1914, Re. 1 -42 ; 1915, Be. D66 ; 1916 
Be. 1* 79 ; 1917, Be. D49 ; 1919, Be. 1 ; 1920, 70 cents ; 1921, 43 cents. 
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Stth-»ection 0. — Rubber, 


The cost of the production on an estate in full bearing, say, with 
2-year old rubber, is about 40 cents per lb., at the present price of the 
materials, including tax. 

The capital cost of opening land for rubber varies greatly, bub may 
be put at Rs. 500 to Rs. 760 per acre, which may be taken to be spread 
over about six years, with greater cost in the ^th and sixth years for 
the erection of buildings. These figures would include the erection of 
a factory with all necessary machinery, and all the other works required 
for the running of the estate, as well as the cost of the land at, say, 
Rs. 160 per acre. The waiting period before any return is received 
may be pat at six to seven years. In purchasing a rubber estate as 
a going concern, the purchase period is generally taken at seven years. 

The rubber tree is subject to various diseases, which 
Disease. are classified under (1) root diseases, (2) stem diseases, 
(3) leaf diseases. 

Root diseases cause the loss of numbers of scattered trees, frequently 
originating from jungle stumps which have not been uprooted at time 
of planting of the rubber. Badly cleared land often suffers severely 
from root diseases, and, if jungle stumps are not cleared out at the time 
of planting, losses from root diseases may be expected. The principal 
root diseases have been investigated, and the prevention of their spread 
is not difficult. 

Stem diseases occur throughout the rubber area, but methods for 
their control have been evolved. Stem canker and bark rot are the 
most common. They occur most commonly in the wet season of the 
monsoons, but can be kept in check by excision and by the application 
of disinfectants. Various methods of control have been tried, and 
these are generally Imown by all cultivators of rubber. 

Leaf diseases are frequent. In very wet weather, the fall caused by 
Phytophthora Faberi is common and may cause defoliation of the trees. 
Another leaf-fall caused by Phytophthora Meadii occasionally occurs 
in Ceylon, but is not common, and does not cause as much damage 
as in South India. These leaf diseases are being kept under careful 
observation, as under certain weather conditions they might become 
prevalent. 

Pod disease is also caused by Phytophthora Fdberif and all diseased 
pods should be collected if the disease is to be fully controlled. Brown 
bast has been under investigation in recent years, and it seems probable 
that it is a physiological disorganization of the normal functions of the 
tree related in some manner with tapping. But further investigations 
are required before a definite decision can be come to. It does not 
appear to be so prevalent in Ceylon as in some other rubber-producing 
countries. 

On the whole, although rubber has to be continually watched for 
disease which must be promptly treated when it is discovered, there is 
no re^on to suppose that it will make any real headway against 
scientific supervision. 

The labour engaged is generally immigrant Tamil, but, in some oases, 
Llibour. Siiibalese do good work as tappers, &c. The usual 
requirement of labour is one cooly to 3 acres of rubber. 

34-20 
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The rubber industry is a comparatively recent one, the great boom 
having begun in 1908, and, till quite recently, has been 
Prospects, in a flourishing condition. The slump of 1 920 and 1 921 
is attributed to possible over-production, to accumu- 
lated stocks, and to general depression. But it is hoped that on the 
disappearance of these conditions a period of renewed prosperity will 
be entered upon. The world supply from about 2^ million acres in 
Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, &c., was estimated at about 400,000 
tons. There seems to be little fear of synthetic rubber ever competing 
with the plantation article, owing to the high cost of production of the 
former, and its inferior durability. 

The following tables and diagrams Nos. 11 and 14 show the quantity 
and value of the exports of rubber and the j)ercentage distribution : — 


TABLE No, 19. — Q'liantUj and Valm of the Exports of Rubber 
{Ceylon Produce). 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


lb. 

Tt.s. 


lb. 

Rs. 

1909 . . 

1,741,488 . 

7,204,899 

1910 .. 

54,609,267 . 

. 103,611,926 

1910 .. 

3,802,624 . 

19,034,000 

1917 .. 

72,329,290 . 

. 130,907,789 

1911 .. 

0,856,709 . 

28,350,050 

1918 .. 

40,289,909 . 

. 02,262,430 

1912 .. 

14,847,736 . 

, 52,178,061 

1919 . 

100,822,149 . 

. 132,071,409 

1913 .. 

25,307,028 . 

. 01,209,262 

1920 . . 

88,662,642 . 

. 89,961,103 

1914 .. 

34,353,099 . 

. 57,220,155 

1921 . . 

88,125,425 . 

. 51,601,618 

1915 . . 

48,803,816 . 

. 78,990,9-10 





TABLE No. 20, — Annual Distribution by Countries of the Quantities 
of the Export Trade in Rubber (shown as Percentages of the 
Total Annual Exports thereof). 


Country. 

1913. 

1914. 

1916. 

1 

1910. 

1 

1917. 

1918. 

! 

jl919. 

1920, 

1921. 

United Kingdom 
British Colonies : — 

|56*4 

52-9 

56*1 

45’ 3 

— 

147*6 

1 

46*6 

i2-i 

60-4 

33-6 

Canada 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 1*8 

11*9 

1 

j — 

— 

Victoria 

Foroign Countries ; — 

11 

2-0 

1-9 

1 ^ ^ 

1 1*4 J 

1*4 

: — 

1 

1 

■ — 

Belgium 

16'0 

0*3 

— 

j 

! — 

— 


j 

— 

France . . 

— 

— 

1*2 

2-9 

2*3 

1*2 


1 — 

— 

(Germany 

United States of 

1*6 

2-7 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 


1-2 

4*9 

America 

23-9 

23*2 

39-7 

181 

46*3 

37*2 

66*8 

44*6 

68*8 

Others (usually leas 



1 

1 





2*8 

than 1 per cent.). , 

3*0 1 

2*0 i 

j 

2*1 

j 

2-6 

1*6 

2*8 

i 

1 

1 3*9 

1 


Crown land is available for rubber plantation. 1 1 is sold by the Crown , ’ 
terms of which are given in Appendix II. — I (a) Addendum. Advice 
may be obtained from local experts as to the best localities for rubber 
and the selection of land therein. 
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Bibliography : Gamier ! Ceylon Rubber Kanters* Manual, Ool(»nbo 
{Tirme 0 / Oeylorif Colombo, 1922, price Rs. 16), gives a full account of all 
aspects of practical rubber planting in Ceylon. The Ceylon Handbook 
for the International Rubber Exhibition of 1921 gives interesting 
information regarding rubber and other Ceylon products. 


Sub-section 8.— Coconut. 

Coconut palms are planted on about 900,000 acres in Ceylon, 
but only a part of this acreage is well cultivated 
Acreage. on systematic lines. The coconut palm produces 
probably a greater variety of products than any other 
plant, and several industries are dependent upon it, but the degree of 
organization varies. 

The palms are planted along the coast of the Western and Southern 
Provinces, mainly for the supply of toddy to the 
Areas, arrack distilleries, in the Veyangoda and Negombo 
districts of the Western Province for the production 
of copra, in the North-Western and Southern Provinces, on the coast 
of the Eastern Province, in the Jaffna peninsula, and elsewhere. The 
old idea was that coconuts grew best near the sea, but the tendency to 
plant coconuts inland is increasing, and it is, in fact, found that nuts 
grown inland hold as high a percentage of sodium chloride as those 
grown near the sea. They can be grown up to an elevation of 1,600 
feet, but tlie nuts are smaller at the higher elevations. A well- 
distributed rainfallof 50 to 90 inches is required. 

Much can be done to increase the output of the tree by cultivation ; 

by the use of concentrated manures containing nitrogen. 

Cultivation, potasli, phosphoric acid, &o.; green manures, such 
as orotalaria ; cattle manure systematically collected ; 
by the clean weeding of the whole estate, ploughing, and cultivation 
with modern implements, &c. Young coconuts systematically culti- 
vated and manured come into bearing mucli earlier than coconuts which 
are not so treated. 

The cost of opening land for coconuts varies considerably, but it may 
be put on the average at Rs. 400 to Rs. ^0 an acre. 
Costs. This may be taken to spread over ten years, the 
expenses being greater in the first three years. The 
waiting period may be put at ten years. Land is available to be opened 
in coconuts, but only in the out-districts, where a good deal of pioneering 
work, induing the making of roads, combatting wild animals, fever, &o„ 
is necessary. 

The quantity of labour required for a coconut estate is generally 
worked out at one cooly for 4 or 6 acres. A small 
Labour* resident force of Tamils is often maintained for draining, 

manuring, and tillage, and on some estates the labour 
force consists of about half Tamil and half Sinhalese, Frequently 
file plucking of the nuts and the manufacture of copra are done by a 
oontraotor, who supplies his own labour. 
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Labour on coconut estates is paid at about tlio same rates as on tea 
and rubber properties, 40 to 76 cents a day. Plucking may cost 
50 cents per 1,000 nuts. 

Coconuts do not .suffer greatly in Ceylon from pests and diseases. 

They are not, however, immune. Black and red 
Disease. beetles cause damage, nut -fall and leaf -droop occur in 
tho wetter districts, loaf-break is also observed, and 
some COSOS of bud-rot have occirrrod. Stem -blooding disease also occurs. 
These pests and diseases have all boon inve^stigated and preventive 
and remedial rnoasuroH recommended. Depredations by wild pig, 
porcupine, cattle, and, at times, elephants, have to be guarded against. 

Coconut cultivation is an ancient industry in Ceylon, and 4 s 
considered to be a safe investment. Considerable 
Values. capital, both European and Ceylono.se, is interested in 
coconut properties, and especially in mortgages in these. 
Advances are given up to 50 per cent, of the value of the property, and 
interest recovered at 8 to 10 per cent. The purchase period of coconut 
property is put at twelve years. Its value varies according to the price 
of copra, but a good coconut estate, in full bearing, may be said to be 
worth Bs. 1,000 to Bs, 1,200 per acre on the average. 

The Nut. 

Tho principal product, from a commercial point of view, is the nut 
composed of tliree parts, a husk an inch or more thick on the outside, 
then the shell, then tlie kernel. Tlio nuts grow in bunches on short 
stalks at tho top of the jialm, tJie yield poi* palm on the average being 
about 40 nuts per annum. Witliout cultivation the yield is probably 
about 36 nut.s per palm, witli cultivation up to 80 may be secured. The 
number of palms tc tho acre may vary from 50 to 90, the average being 
about 65. The palms come into bearing in about six years with 
intensive cultivation, but more usually take up to ton years. The nuts 
are generally picked six times a year. They are made into copra upon 
the estate which produces tliem, but some of the smaller properties sell 
their nuts to mauufactiiror.s. Considerable quantities are exported 
when the demand for nuts for tho manufacturing of desiccated coconut 
is keen. Tho price has risen owing to the increased demand for the 
manufactured products from Bs. 74 per 1,000 in 1913 to the maxi- 
mum of Bs. 115 per tliousand in 1920. The quantity and value of 
the exports of fresli coconuts since 1909 and tho percentage dis- 
tribution are sliown in the following tables ; — 

TABLE No. 21. — Quantity and Value, of the Exports of Fresh Coconuts 
(Ceylon Produce). 


Year. 

Quantity. 

No. of Nuts. 

Value. 

Rs. 

Year. 

Quantity, 

No. of Nuts. 

Value. 

Bs. 

1909 

.. 18,405,186 .. 

1,050,613 

1916 

4,694,297 .. 

417,905 

1910 

. . 16,506,491 . . 

1,239,673 

1917 

. . 5,289,481 . . 

320,991 

1911 

.. 16,723,393 .. 

1,168,133 

1918 

.. 6,653,278 .. 

391,803 

1912 

.. 16,010,809 .. 

1,244,832 

1 1919 

.. 3,390,710 .. 

292,623 

1913 

.. 16,861,324 .. 

1,391,352 

1920 

.. 0,776,479 .. 

974,114 

1914 

1915 

.. 11,429,694 .. 

.. 5,827,669 .. 

892,843 

505,813 

j 1921 

.. 23,738,542 .. 

2,361,983 
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TABLE No, 22. — Annual Distribution by Oounfries ojihe Quantities 
of the Export Trade in Fresh Coconuts (shown as Percentages 
of the Total Annual Exports thereof). 


Country. 

1913. 1 1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

United Kingdom - . . 

i 

66-6 73*9 

80-8 

40-2 



1*1 

49*0 

49-5 

British Colonies : — 








British India 

— ; 1-3 

4*0 

3-8 

25*3 

25*4 

6*8 

2*7 

1-6 

Egypt . . 1 

7-5 0*5 

15*0 

'56-(> 

74*1 

68-1 

83*7 

34*4 

310 

Foreign Countries : — 

1 





1 


1-7 

Belgium 

6*7 1-3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1*0 

4*5 

Germany 

10-6 10-8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

4*9 

Others (eac; ! i generally 

1 






1 <fi* 

ll-4t 

less than 1 per cent. ) 

8-7 i 3*2 

! 

•1 

•1 

*6 

0 * 5 

7*3 


Holland, 7T). t Holland, 10*8. 


Copra. 

The most important manufactured coconut product is copra. This is 
the diied kernel of the nut, and is used for the manufacture of coconut 
oil, which, again, is utilized for the production of margarine, soap, and 
other products. Poonac, a largely used cattle food, is the by-product 
in the manufacture of coconut oil from copra. The bulk of it is used 
locally, either as cattle food or as manure, but 160,699 cwt. valued at 
Rs. 894,871 were exported in 1921. 

The number of nuts required to manufacture a candy (560 lb.) of 
coi)ra varies from 900 to 1,500. 

In Ceylon copra is sun dried as far as possible, as sun drying gives 
a better copra with a higher oil content, but the un- 
Manufacture, certainty of the weather makes it necessary to resort 
&c. to artificial drying in certain areas. A usual method 

of doing this is the use of a somewhat crude grill con- 
sistmg of a platform, on which the kernels, still within the shells, are 
put, and under which fires of coconut shells are lit 6 or 7 feet below the 
grill. There is scope for drying machines, somewliat on the principle of 
the tea drier, but machine drying is costly compared with grill drying. 
The usual practice on many estates is to have the copra dried by 
contract. The contractor is paid about Re. 1 • 50 per 1,000 dried nuts 
in husk supplied to him. He has to husk and split the nuts and take 
the kernel out of the shell when partially dry. It is then again dried 
on the “ messa,*’ or grill, and sorted into qualities 1, 2, and 3 in the 
estate sheds. The best quality is thick, clear, clean, and unbroken. 
The percentages of each kind are: 1, 95 per cent.; 2, 4 per cent. ; 
3, 1 per cent. The quantity and value of the exports of copra since 
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1909 and the percor)tage distribution are shown in the following tables 
and in diagrams Nos. 12 and 15 : — 

TABLE No. 23. — Quantity and Value of the Exports of Copra 
{Ceylon Produce). 


Sfear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt. 

Re. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 

1909 . . 

784,622 . 

. 10,007,696 

1916 . . 

1,309,939 . 

. 21,868,466 

1910 .. 

758,711 . 

. 12,697,725 

1917 .. 

1,078,704 . 

. 13,216,496 

1911 

821,814 . 

. 13,172,830 

1918 

1,272,321 . 

. 12,757,641 

1912 . . 

614,089 . 

. 10,082,629 

1919 

1,769,625 . 

. 32,367,044 

1913 .. 

1,117,292 . 

. 20,959,266 

1920 . . 

1,367,870 . 

. 28,406,273 

1914 .. 

1,411,947 . 

. 23,247,919 

1921 .. 

1,367,431 . 

. 24,304,484 

1916 .. 

1,208,629 , 

, 17,666,862 





TABLE No, 24, —Annual Distribution by Countries of the Quantities 
of tlic Export Trade in Copra (shown as Percentages 
of the Total Annual Exports thereof). 


1 

Country. 

1913.|l914. 

i 

1916. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

United Kingdom , . 


33-2 

37*2 

21*4 

10*4 


8*6 

11*2 

8*3 

British Colonies : — 
British India 




8*4 

62*4 

74-7 

32-9 

8*4 

4*4 

Egypt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*3 

3*6 





Other British Pos> 
sessions in Asia 





7*8 

4*1 




Foreign Countries : — 
Austria 

2-7 

5-2 








Belgium 

1-6 

4-7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9*9 

10*5 

30 

Denmark 

2-3 

11*8 

36*0 

20*2 

8*4 

— 

17*8 

13*8 

19*8 

France 

— 

— 

44*4 

11*5 

7*6 

10*6 

9*6 

1-7 

Germany . . , 

72*9 

27-4 

— 

— 

— , 

! 

— 

7*1 

11*6 

Holland . . 1 

i — 

4-6 ; 

15-7 

— 

6*7 

— 

9*4 

29-1 

18*7 

Italy 

— 

i ' 

1 ' 

1 

— 

7*3 

3*8 

3*2 

16*3 

Norway 

— 

' 

1 7-1 

' 1*4 

1*4 

— 

2*7 

6*1 

7*5 

Russia in Europe 

19-8 

10-8 

2*2 

: 3*4 

— 

— 

— 



j 

United States of 
America 


1-6 




1 



1 6*7 

0 the rs( each generally 
less than 1 per cent. ) 

•8 

*8 

j 

1*8 

1 ; 

; *8 

1*4 

1 

1 6*1 

! 

*8 

•9 

I 

1-9 


The price of copra has risen greatly in response to lieavy demand. 

In the first six months of 1918 tlie price per candy 
Prices. ranged from Ks. 29*60 Jto Rs. 45. After reaching 
Rs. 95 during the second six months, the price fell to 
Rs. 77 at the end of 1918. A further fall to Rs. 69 occurred in March, 
1919, but a continuous rise started then till Rs, 120 was reached in 
July. A fall to Rs. 95 occurred in October, but the prices again 
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rose to Bs. 112, followed by a gradwal fall till September, 1920, whan 
a strong demand set in, prices rising in October to Rs. 130. 

The opening price in 1921 was about Rs. 120 per candy, but by April 
it had fallen as low as Re. 66. Between April and the middfe of July 
prices ranged' from Re. 66 to Rs. 94, and in August a sbarp advance 
took place, when the price touched Rs. 118*76. Towards the end of 
August the price dropped to Rs. 97, and in November toRs. 76, the ruling 
price at the end of the year being about Rs. 80. The average annual 
shippers' buying prices from 1913 to 1921 were : — 1913, Rs. 91 •*88, per 
candy; 1914, Rs. 73*39 ; 1916, Rs. 61*73; 1916, Re. 64*77 ; 1917, 
Re. 38*43; 1918, Rs. 47*81; 1919, Rs. 94*13; 1920, Rs. 109*63; 
1921, Re. 87*16, 

Copra prices are liable to considerable fluctuation, according to the 
rates of freight and of exchange, &c. The market quotations are alsq 
liable to considerable variation, as regular public sales are not held as 
in the case of tea and rubber. The cost of production of a candy of 
copra may be put at about Rs. 25 to Rs. 40. 


Coconut Oil. 

Although a largo quantity of copra is exported for the extraction of 
oil by the importers, a considerable quantity of coconut oil is prepared 
in Ceylon. The traditional method of extraction consists in grinding 
the copra in a “ ohekku " consisting of a large wooden pestle, which is 
revolved by bullock power in a kind of wood or stone mortar. This 
method is slow and wasteful, and modern mills are now working in 
Cliilaw, Colombo, and other districts of Ceylon, hydraulic presses and 
expellers being in general use. Usually*^ the locally manufactured 
coconut oil contains to 2 per cent, of fatty acid, and a further 
refinement is necessary in the consuming country. Experiments are 
bejng conducted in Ceylon regarding the production of “white oil. 

As mentioned, coconut oil is in considerable demand for the manu- 
facture of soaps, margarine, edible fats and oils, &c. 

The quantity and value of the exports of coconut oil and the per- 
centage distribution are given in the following tables and in diagram 
No. 12 


TABLE No, 25, — Qtiantity and Value of the Exports of Coconut Oil 
(Ceylon Prodwe), 


Year. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
.1913 
1914 
1916 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Oallons. 

Rs. 


7,464,116 . 

. 13,141,608 

1916 

7,711,673 . 

. 17,326,252 

1917 

6,284,644 . 

. 13,146,666 

1918 

4,»09,916 . 

. 10,686,876 

1919 

6,806,912 . 

. 16,737,710 

1920 

6,061,669 . 

. 13,392,316 

1921 

6,241,013 . 

. 12,969,018 



Quantity. Value. 

Gallons. Rs. 

4,019,767 . . 8,934,660 
6,409,688 .. 10,080,669 
6,664,208 .. 16,692,669 
8,412,432 .. 26,674,442 
6,316,892 .. 19,864,600 
6,032,121 .. 16,024,601 
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TABLE No. 2S.--Annml Distf ihution by Countries of the Quantities 
of the Export Trade in Coconut Oil (shown as Percentages 
of the Total Annital Exports thereof). 


Country. 

1913. 

1914. 

lOlO.j 1910. 

' 1 

jl917. 

1918. 

r 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

United Kingdom . . 

27-6 

41'8 io3-‘t i83-] 

! 

83*2 

80*7 

57*8 

41*9 

65 3 

British ColonieH : — 



1 






British India 

— 

— 

-- 1*6 

5*8 

1*8 

— 

2*4 

1*5 

Egypt 

— 


, — 


1*7 

6*6 

6*4 

0*8 

Foreign Countrie.s : — 



I 






Austria 

2*6 

1*4 

— ; — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium 

, ; 

1*5 

1 

— 

: — 

6*1 

6* 6 

3*6 

Holland 

i 

— 

— i — 

6*6 

— 

15 

26*8 

16*3 

Itoly 

i 

— 

— j — 

M 

— 

1*1 

2*1 

1*6 

Norway 

; 7*4 1 

5*4 

6*4 1 ~ 


— 

M 

7*0 

5-9 

Russia in Asia . . 

: — 1 

— 

— 1 8*2 

— 

— 

! — 

— 



United States of 



j 






America 

|58*9 i 

47*1 

270 ! 5-0 

— 

— 

21*8 

6*8 



Others (each gtme rally 



1 ' 



1 

1 



less than 1 per coni. ) j 3 * 6 

2*7 

2-1 ! 1-4 1 

! 

4*4 

15*8* 

1 4*1 

1 2*0 

1 

8*9t 


♦Canada, 14*1. t Germany 6*2 ; Sweden 2*4. 


Tlio increased business in 1919 was due to the removal of restrictions. 
In 1920 prices were high, especially in the .second half of the year. The 
opening price in 1921 was about Rs. 800 per ton, but dropped to 
Rs, 700 by the end of January. In February the price rose to Rs. 740, 
but after that it declined till Rs. 500 was reached in April, A gradual 
rise followed, till the price touched Rs. 800 in August, when it again 
declined, and from then till the end of the year prices were fairly steady, 
closing at about Rs. 550. 

The average annual shippers’ buying prices from 191 1 to 1921 were ; — 
1911, Rs. 520*06 per ton; 191^ Rs. 527*06 ; 1913, Rs. 611*94; 
1914, Rs. 650*70; 1915, Rs. 616*77; 1916, Rs. 545*27; 1917, 
Rs. 463*80; 1918, Rs, 694*96; 1919, Rs. 759*60; 1920, Rs. 782*76 ; 
1921, Rs. 629*03. 

The unit of shipment is tiie shipping ton varying from 14 to 16 cwt= 

A candy of copra produces about 3 cwt. of oil. The cost of produc- 
tion of coconut oil varies greatly according to the method of extraction. 
The price of oil is somewhere about double that of copra. 

Desiccated Coconut. 

A coconut product, for which there l\a 3 been recently a phenomenal 
demand, is desiccated coconut. For this manufacture Ceylon is 
favourably situated, the mills being either on the estates or easily 
accessible to them by water, road, or railway. The delivery of the 
fresh nuts, which are essential to the success of the manufacture, is thus 
a simple matter. Mills, many with elaborate machinery, have been 
erected in almost every district to cope with the demand. Some are 
capable of dealing with 60,000 nuts a day. 
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The process is briefly the following. The whole of the kernel is taken 
out of the shell, the brown outside shaved off, and the white kernel 
washed and put into a disintegrator and slnedded. The product is 
then placed in siroccos for drying, thence removed to the cooling tables, 
and is finally sifted into fine, medium, or coarse, and packed in 1 30 lb. 
boxes lined with tea lead and packing paper. 

The cost of production varies, but may be put at about 25 cents per 
pound or over, according to the price of fresh nuts. 1,000 nuts may be 
sufficient to produce 330 to 375 lb. desiccated coconut. Tlie increased 
demand for desiccated coconut is said to bo due to the “ dry ’’ campaign 
in America. 

Tho' quantity and value of the exports of desiccated coconut and the 
percentage distribution are given in the following tables and in diagram 
No. 12 


TA BJjE No. 27. Quantity and Value of the Exports of Desiccated 
Coconut {Ceylon Produce). 


^ear. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 

1909 . . 

230,791 . 

4,406,924 

1916 

306,149 . 

. 8,706,42. 

1910 . . 

242,286 . 

6,635,009 

1917 

272,059 . 

. 9,361,004 

1911 

292,210 . 

7,023,201 

1918 

203,366 . 

. 6,179,529 

1912 . . 

278,806 . 

6,689,236 

1919 

676,060. . 

. 24,928,166 

1913 . . 

303,808 . 

7,866,722 

1920 

518,736 . 

. 18,329,766 

1914 .. 

311,864 . 

7,838,666 

1921 

870,615 . 

. 26,602,399 

1915 

349,009 . 

8,646,871 





TABLE No, 28, — Annual Distribution by Countries of the Quantities 
of the Export Trade in Desiccated Coconut {shown as Percentages 
of the Total Annual Exports thereof). 


Country. i 

1913. 

1914.; 

1 

1916. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

United Kingdom ..i40*2 144*8 76 *6 
British Colonies ; — 1 

60*0 

32*9 

5*() 

36-6 

36*3 

31-3 

Canada 

2-4 

1*9 

1-4 

2*8 

9*4 

15*7 

3*7 

2*6 

2-9 

Hong Kong 

— 

— 

— 

4*2 

2*6 

— 






New South Wales . 

1-2 

1-7 

1-5 

1*6 

2*9 

6-1 

1*2 

2*0 

10 

New Zealand 

— . 

1*4 : 



1*4 

1*8 

— 





Victoria 

Foreign Countries 

2-4 

2.6 1 

2-4 

2*9 

:4.3 

4-2 

1*0 

1-6 

1-6 

Austria 

2'0 

1-6 














Belgium 

3*7 

3-0 1 

— 

— 

! — ' 

— 

4*4 

— 

1*2 

Prance 



11 ! 

1-6 

1*1 

1 2-6 

61 

3-4 

1 


Germany 

16-7 

10-0 ' 

— 



! 1 

— 


4*8 

11*3 

Holland 

2*0 

3*0 





' — 

' 


1*5 1 

2*8 

Spain 

United States of 

1-6 

2-4 : 

1*8 

1*4 

1 

1 

— 


i 

1 

1*0 

America 

Others (each generaliy 

24*7 

23*6 

12*4 

22*2 

i 

|37*4 

54*8 

1 

44*8 

45*3 

42-3 

less than 1 per cent.) 

4*0 

‘ 3*1 i 

i 1 

3*6 

! 2*4 

’ 6*1 

1 

8*4 

1 

4*7 

7*1 

4-6 


At the beginning of 1919 the price was 22 cents to 25 cents per 
poxind. There was a steady rise to 40 cents in July, with a further 

3^t-20 
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rise to 40 cents in October, till the record price was touched at 58 
cents in November. In December there was a fall to 38 cents, which 
continued till prices touched 21 cents in April, 1920. In 1921 prices 
opened at 29 cents per lb., and during most of the year fluctuated 
betv^n 24 cents and 32 cents. There was a fall in November, and the 
closing price was about 22 cents per Ib. Though this improved later, 
many of the new mills had to close down. The average annual shippers’ 
buying prices in certain years wore: — 1911, 23 cents per lb. ; 1912, 
22 cents; 1913, 24 cents; 1914, 22 cents; 1915, 19 cents; 1916, 19 cents; 
1917, 16 cents ; 1919, 38 cents ; 1920, 29 cents ; 1921, 26 cents. 

Alcohol, 

Other important industries dependent on the coconut tree are those 
connected with the production of alcohol, with which, in theory, may 
be combined that of crude sugar manufacture. The nuts are formed 
at the top of the tree on the stalks enclosed in spathes, and for the 
formation of those nuts a largo quantity of saccharine juice is supplied 
by the tree to the stalks. If the spathe is tapped before the nuts 
mature, and a pot attached to it, a quantity of tjiis juice, varying 
from 6 to about 12 drams per day, can be collected in the pot. If 
lime is not used to prevent fermentation, the action of yeasts, wliich 
are present in the air, or in the pot, will convert the sugar in the juice 
into alcohol, and the liquid will be converted into the native beer called 
“ toddy,” with an alcoholic strength of about 4 to 8 per cent. Toddy 
is sold in taverns under Government license at rates varying from 
65 cents to Be. 1’30 per gallon. A considerable industry depends 
upon the sale of toddy, and attracts many of the smaller native capital- 
ists. The cost price of toddy may probably be put at about 30 cents 
per giJlon, and considerable profits are made wlien the sales are active. 

By the distillation of toddy or of molasses, the native spirit known 
as ” arrack ” is produced, and this is sold, like toddy, in taverns licensed 
by Govermnent. TIio whole of the toddy retail trade, of the distilling, 
and of f he sale of arrack is in the hands of Ceylonese capitalists ; the 
sale of arrack attracting the larger men, and involving the command 
of large sums of money, a proportion of which is paid to Government 
for the privilege of sale. The distilling is carried on in a crude manner 
in the native stills, about 7 gallons of toddy being required to produce 
a gallon of arrack. The distiller’s cost of production is about Bs. 250 
to Bs. 350 per leaguer of 150 gallons. The distillers sell their arrack 
to the arrack renters at a small profit, and the renters retail it from 
Rs, 10 to Rs. 16 per gallon. Li a good year renters and distillers make 
considerable profits after paying the co^ of running and the rents and 
fees due to Government. Frequently the renters make very large 
profits if they have been able to purchase the rents at a reasonable 
figure, and have run their rents efficiently. The consumption of 
arrack in Ceylon in 1921 was slightly over 848,000 gallons ; of toddy 
rather less tW 4,444,000 gallons. 

The control of the liquor traffic is in the bands of the Excise Depart- 
ment, in the Annual Adinimstration Reports of which further information 
will be found. 
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Jaggery and Vinegar. 

Xnddeatal mention may be mewie here of the products of jaggery 
and vinegar, which are also obtained by tapping the coconut flower. 
If alcoholic fermentation is prevented by the use of lime in the pot, 
or otherwise, “ sweet ” or unfermented toddy is obtained, yieling 
jaggery on crystallization. Considerable internal trade is done in this 
article, but information is not to hand regarding the details thereof. 
Toddy vinegar is obtained from the aceticization of fermented toddy, 
which takes place naturally after about 36 hours. There appears to 
be a considerable market for this article, but details are again lacking. 


Coir, &c 

An important but somewhat unorganized industry, also dependent 
upon the coconut tree, is the manufacture of coir, which consists of the 
stout fibres round the outside of the nut. These fibres are separated 
from the husk by rotting in water, or by special machinery. The 
fibres are then graded and used for making brushes, yarn, mats, rope, 
&c., according to their quality. There appears to be scope for more 
extensive manufacture in Ceylon of coir into ropes and the other 
products. In many parts of Ceylon the coir fibres are separated by 
village labour, chiefly of women, and sold by them to exporting 
firms. 

Mills for the separation of the fibre by machinery have been established 
at several places in the Colombo, Negombo, and other districts. Much 
of the output is used locally, but there is considerable export of bristle 
fibre, mattress fibre, and coir yarn. The quantity and value of the 
exports of coir and the percentage distribution are shown in the 
following tables and in diagium No. 12 : — 


TABLE No. 29. — -Quantity and Value of the Exports of Coir 
(Ceylon Produce). 


Coir B’ibre. 
Bristle. Mattress. 


Coir Rope. Coir Yam. Coir, Other. 



Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

Cwt. 

Rs.* 

1900 

150,364 

21,600 .. 

110,976 . 

. 168 . 

.,,.2,682.084 

1910 

178, ( 

375 

20,309 .. 

110,176 , 

68 . 

. 2,969,173 

1911 

190/ 

706 

17,010 .. 

110,187 . 

. 91 . 

, 2,^36,411 

1912 

238, 

840 

20,163 .. 

109,086 . 

. 77 

i 8.048,887 

1913 

263,^ 

m 

20,423 .. 

116,084 . 

. 230 : 

3,337,143 

1914 

227,1 

^31 

17,031 .. 

109,123 . 

. 109 . 

. 2,826,416 

1915 

196,743 

21,491 .. 

97.343 . 

15 . 

. 2,146,236 

1916 , 

. 77,128 . 

138,316 . 

15,109 .. 

80,912 . 

. 64 . 

. 1,844,823 

1917 , 

. 41,270 . 

96,461 . 

14,140 .. 

26,336 . 

. 125 . 

. 804,442 

1918 . 

. 79,876 . 

121,710 . 

19,867 .. 

28,804 . 

. 203 . 

. 1,464,284 

1919 , 

. 107,009 . 

132,382 . 

14,413 .. 

112,076 . 

. 477 . 

. 3,046,466 

1920 . 

. 84,947 . 

167,621 . 

16,338 .. 

72,438 . 

. 751 . 

. 2,646,686 

1921 

. 93,437 . 

. 108,830 . 

16,830 

60,710 . 

. 889 . 

. 2,010,686 



Xi 

Total value. 
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TABLE No, 30, — Annual Distribution by Countries of the Q%ianiitmof 
the Export Trade in Coir {Etbre, Coir {Bristle and Mattress) : 

Coir Rope ; Coir Yarn ; and Coir, Other) {shown 
as Percentages of the Total Annual 
Exports thereof). 


Country. 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1018 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

United Kingdom 

36*4 

43*6 

(> r >*8 

53*4 

32*1 

40*1 

45*6 

36-9 ! 24-4 

British Colonies : — 










British India 


2*3 

1*3 

9*2 

14-8 

4-7 

12*6 

2*9 

3*3 

Cape Colony 

3-1 

3-3 

3*2 

5*0 

5*3 

6*2 

1*3 

4*2 

1-7 

Natal 

2-3 

1*4 

1-6 

1*8 

6*3 

7*4 

1*6 

6*8 

4*9 

New South AVales . 

1-8 

2*1 

4-3 

3*1 

4-8 

3*4 

1*7 

4*5 

2*7 

New l?ealand 

— 

— 

— 

M 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Queensland 

1-7 

21 

21 

1*7 

2*8 

1*2 



— 

Straits Settlements 

5*6 

4-8 

7*4 

6*6 

8*8 

8*4 

4*2 

5-0 

61 

Victoria 

2-1 

2-2 

2*6 

1*3 

3*0 

2*1 

— 

2-8 

2*1 

Foreign Countries : — 






1 




Belgium 

13*8 i 

9*1 

: — 

— ■ 

— 

— 

9*7 

8*3 

7*7 

France 

2-7 

2-1 

1 1-6 

4*1 

2*2 

— 

1 4*6 

1*8 

1-8 

Germany 

17*1 

14*4 


— 

— 

— 

1*0 

3*8 

104 

Holland 

2*2 

2-4 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

2*4 

5-1 

3-2 

J apan 

1*8 

4*9 

i 1*7 

8*2 

11*6 

20*1 

5*0 

9*1 

22-0 

Mozambique 

— 

— 

2*1 

1*9 

3*5 

2*0 

— 

1*5 

— 

Norway 

— 

— 

1*4 

— 

1*0 

— 

2*4 

2*0 

' 11 

United States of 

1 


1 


1 

1 





America 

0*4 

2*7 

3*3 

1*7 

1 ^*'7 1 

— 

, 4*0 

1*9 

2*9 

Others (eachgoneral ly j 



1 




i 

1 

1 


less than 1 per cent. ) 

3*9 

2*7 

1*7 

2*0 

2*7 ! 

i 

4*3 

! 4-1 

1 

| 4.1 

5*6 


The price of bristle fibre during 1921 was fairly steady at about 
Rs. 12 per cwt. The price of mattress fibro ranged from Re. 1 to 
Re, 1*76 per cwt. The average annual shippers* buying prices in certain 
yeeursfor bristle fibre were ; 1912, Rs. 11 *22 per cwt. ; 1913, Rs. 10*40 ; 
1914,Rs.9*40; 1916, Rs. 7 *36 ; 1916, Rs. 8* 11*; 1917, Rs. 6*93 ; 1919, 
Its. 14*08; 1920, Rs. 16*10; 1921, Rs. 10*27 ; for mattress fibre ; 1912, 
Rs. 3*40 per cwt. ; 1913, Re. 1*96 ; 1914, Re. 1*96 ; 1916, Re. 1*83 ; 
1916, Re. 1*87; 1917, Re. 1*80,- 1919, Re. 1*90; 1920, Re. 1*77; 
1921, Re. 1*40; for coir yarn 8 1912, Rs. 13*31 per cwt.; 1913, 
Rs. 13*67; 1914, Rs. 12*48; 1916, Rs. 10*68; 1916, Rs. 9*99; 1917, 
Rs. 9*20; 1919, Rs. 9*80; 1920, Rs. 10*64; 1921, Rs. 10*65. 

Other Uses. 

Tlie coconut tree also furnishes many products which are of domestic, 
rather than industrial, importance. The large leaves, of which each 
tree drops about 12 per annum, are woven into “ cadjans *’ for thatching, 
and into mats, baskets, &o. The stalks and midribs make fences, 
brooms, yokes, and many other articles. The trunk supplies rafters, 
beams, troughs, canoes, &c. The “ bud ’* or ‘‘ cabbage ” at the 
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8ub-section 4. — Cacao. 


top of the stem provides an excellent vegetable, which can be made into 
preserves. The young fruits, called “ kiuumba,” contain a sweet 
liquid, which makes a refreshing drink. In a more mature state 
the kernels are eaten as food, and the milk is drunk and used for 
cooking, &c. 

Thus, the coconut may be regarded as a staple product of the Island, 
and as one of its most important articles of commerce. Almost every 
villager possessing a suitable piece of land, however small, has coconut 
trees planted on it, while the^Dutch, recognizing tlu'ir potential value, 
had millions of trees planted along the west coast of the Island, The 
product of these trees generally is either used for domestic purposes, or 
for the supply of the distilleries and toddy taverns, though part of it 
may swell the export trade. The bulk of the trade is, however, 
supplied from what may be called the organized estates, which are 
planted up and run on systematic lines for the supply of copra or other 
coconut products for export. 


Sub-section 4. — Cacao. 

Theohro'tna Cacao, the plant from the seeds of which the commercial 
ca(;ao is produced, belongs to the family of Sterculiacese, and was first 
introduced into Ceylon by the Dutch. 

The cacao originally grown in Ceylon was the Venezuela Criollo 
typo, genoralJy known as the Old Ked Ceylon. This 
Variety. variety produced a high grade i)roduct, but has 
gradually been replaced by the hardier and more 
prolific Forastero. 

Forastero was first introduced about 1878. The change was probably 
due to the Old Red Ceylon being more susceptible to disease, and 
less able to withstand the long periods of drought which occur in the 
cacao-growing districts. Although the Old Red is a finer grade, and 
commands a higher price, the heavier yields from the Forastero com- 
pensate for lower market values. It should bo mentioned that, 
although the Forastero in other countries is daik and strong, in Ceylon 
the cacao on account of hybridization, climatic conditions, methods 
of preparation, or other causes very closely resembles th6 Old Red 
type in producing a light-coloured product. 

The amount of land suitable for cacao cultivation in Ceylon 
is limited, and there are about 30,000 acres under 
Elevation this crop. The product cannot be successfully 
land RainfalU grown below 500 feet or above 2,000 feet elevation, 
and an average rainfall of between 60 to 80 inches 
is required. The Kandy and Matale Districts, particularly the 
Dumbara Valley in the Kandy District, aif) the principal cacao localities 
m Ceylon. 
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r capitjil cost of opening is about Rs. 400 to 

Opening Land, 

The labour required for a cacao estate works out at about one cooiy 
for two acres. Tamils generally form the bulk of 
Labour. the labour force, but Sinhalese are also employed for 
lopping, <fcc. 

The trees are generally plant ed lii by 12 or 15 by 15 feet apart. Holes 
feet (i(.‘ep by 1^ feet across are dug and filled with 
Planting. carefully jnepared soil. Seed at stake or basket plants 
are generally used for planting. As the young plant 
requires to bo carefully shaded, shade trees must be planted 
at the same time between the rows about the same distance apart 
as the cacao. The da (hip {Erythrlna nmhrom) has been found the 
most suitable. 


Cacao commences to bear fruit about the fifth year, two crops a 
year being then gathered. The "‘ISpring’' crop picked 
Crops. in May, Juno, and July is small. The main or 
“ Autumn ” crop is gathered in November, December, 
and January. The period from the blossom to the ripe pod is five 
months. The average crop per acre varies considerably in Ceylon. 
The general average is about 3^ to 4 cwt. per acre, although the 
yields from soaio well -cultivated ostates liave reached tlie very high 
annual average of 8J ewi. per acre. 

The usual method of cultivation is to fork tlie soil every two 
years, followed two to tlii’ee months later with an 
Cultivation, application of about 700 to 800 lb. per acre of artificial 
manures. The manui’e used is a general mixtm'e 
containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. Some favoured 
ostates have cattle establislmients, and are able to treat a part of the 
acreage with cattle manm*e. The liigher average yields from thesi' 
estates show that this procedure is a sound one. 

Tlio dtidap is a quick-growing tree, and it is necessary to keep the 
shade regulated so as to allow sufficient sunlight and 
Shade air for the cacao. The dadap trees are treated to give 
Regulation, as wide a spread as possible ; in other words, to get the 
maximum amount of shade from the minimum number 
of trees. If tlio trees have been properly grown, not more than about 
40 to 50 trees to the aci*c will be required about six years after 
planting. These trees are not allowed to grow too large, and new shade 
is regulaily obtained by replacing with fresh trees those that have to be 
cut out. 


Pruning and Re- 
moving Suckers. 


Suckers are removed as soon as they appear on the 
cacao trees, and periodical pruning is done when the 
foliage becomes too thick and heavy. 


The most serious insect pest is Helopeltis, while, of fungoid diseases, 
FhytopMhora faberi is often the cause of considerable 
Diseases and loss. The attacks of iJelopeliis are more frequent in 
Treatment, dry weather and in fields where the shade is light. 

This pest generally disappears w^hen the rains set in. 
fcjpraying has been tried with inditfereut results. Canker appears in 
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the wet season, and attacks ali parts of the tree. A sorions 
disease is also caused by the canker fungus. The method of treat- 
ment of canker at present is scraping or cutting out. and burning all 
diseased parts. Wliere the trunk lias been attacked, the affected 
area is scraped and treated with an application of sulphate of copper 
or agrisol. Pod disease is most prevalent during the north-east rains 
in November and December, about the time when the Autumn crop 
is ripening. The affected pods must be immediately collected and 
removed. A w^eekly or fortnightly collection of attacked pods 
during the wet season is usually effective in checking the spread of 
the disease. 

Cacao estates are kept clean weeded from the time of opening, 
the expenditure after tlie third or fourth year 
Weeding. being very small on account of the shade. The 
average cost of weeding is about Bs. 6 per acre per 

nnrmm. 

The flow^crs and fruit of the tree grow in a characteristic maimer 
direct upon the trunk and branches of the trees. The 
Picking. fruit i?; ellipsoidal and of considerable size, and the 
beans are covered with pulp or mucilage. Ripening 
is generally indicated by a change of colour on the outside of 
the pods. Tlie fruit on the stems and main hranches is jiickcd 
by moans of an ordinary pruning loiife, while that on the higher 
parts of the tree is dealt wdth by cacao hooks. The picking gang 
goes round as often as necessary, the period generally being botw^een 
a fortnight and three weeks. The pods are cut dowm by men 
or boys, wlio are followed by women, who gather the pods and heap 
them together. The fruits are ()i)eiied the same day, and the beans 
carted or carried to the fermenting shed. One cooly will pick 1 to 
] I bushels of wet beans per day. This is equal to about 37 lb. of the 
cured produce. 

At tlie fermenting shed the beans, covered with mucilage, arc heaped 
into boxes or vats for formentation. This process is 
Fermentation. accom])ani('d by rise of temperature and by decomposi- 
tion of the surrounding the bi'ans. During the 
fermentation the yuil}) becomes more liquid and gradually flows away, 
the bottom of the fermenting boxes being y^terf orated and raised oft the 
ground to admit of this. The yioriod of fermentation in Ce ylon is about 
36 hours. After 12 hours thc^ beans are given a light washing and 
turned over into another box. They are again given a heavier washing 
at the end of the fermenting period of 36 hours, when they are carried 
or carted to the barbacuo or curing lionso. 

The best method of curing is the gradual drying of the beans in the 
sun on barbacues covered with coir matting. By this 
Curing. method the best quality is obtained. The period varies 
from five to seven days, according to the temperature. 
Most of the picking has, however, to be done during the wot season, 
and a greater part of the crop of Ceylon is cured by artificial means. 
The most popular curing house is a two- or three-floor building, the 
floors being constructed of strips of wood covered over with coir 
matting, on which the freshly-fermented beans are spread. Thf^ 
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building is banM %itb hot air oouducted by pipas placed under each 
floor, tha hot air b^ing obtained by means of a fan, which drives the 
air through the heating apparatus and then through the pipes. The 
temperature in the buflding diuing the curing process is kept between 
110 and 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 

After the beans are cured, they are sorted into diflerent grades : 

first quality, which is composed of only the large 

Hradilng and round beans ; second quality, flat and small beans ; 
Sorting* and third quality, known as garblings, consisting of 
the shells and broken beans. 

Weil prepared first quality Ceylon cacao is graded as a fine ** sort, 
and fetches a high market price. Its aroma is not 
Quality. strong, but its general appearance is very pleasant. 

The beans are round and li^t-coloured. Their skins 
are smooth and uniform. Tliis cacao has a light “ break ” and is 
used in high grade confectionery. All Ceylon cacao is not, however, 
first quality, and a quantity of inferior grades find their way to 
the markets. 

Cewao after grading is packed in bags (112 lb. to a bag), when it is 

^ - , ready for export. Most of the cacao from Ceylon is 

Packing. 

Cost of The cost of production ranges from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 

Production, per cwt. 

The selling price, at the beginning of 1921, was about Rs. 38 
to Rs. 40 per cwt. for finest estate quality, but 
Values. there was an upward tendency during most of the 
year, and the market closed at about Rs. 52 per 
cwt. The average annual shippers’ buying prices from 1911 to 
1921 were: — 1911, Rs. 38*60 per cwt.; 1912, Rs. 37*88 ; 1913, 
Rs. 44*03 ; 1914, Rs. 37*76 ; 1916, Rs. 37*48; 1916, Rs. 38*57; 1917, 
Re. 24*84 ; 1918, Rs. 31*99; 1919, Rs. 53*08 ; 1920, Rs. 44*60; 1921, 
Rs. 28*23. 

The value of an estate with a 4-cwt. crop may be put at Rs. 800 

V liiatinn of 1,100 per acre on the average. The waiting 

^ f period is about five years; and the purchase period 
usiates. about seven years. 

The quantity and value of the exports of cacao and the percentage 
^distribution am shown in the following tables and in diagram 
1^0. 12 


TABLE No, 31, — Qtuintity and Valm of the Exports of Cacao 
(Ceylon Produce), 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

Rs. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

Bs. 

1909 .. 

81,122 . . 

2,707,882 

1916 . . 

73,246 . 

2,826,069 

1910 . , 

71,281 . . 

2,404,307 

1917 .. 

72,697 . 

1,806,793 

2,362,160 

1911 

61,419 . . 

2,370,773 

1918 . . 

73,628 . 

1912 . . 

71,764 . . 

2,718,041 

1919 

58,884 . 

8,125,667 

. . 

68,626 . , 

3,017,199 

1920 . . 

66,897 . 

2,5X5^805 

1914 . . 

1915 .. 

54,633 . . 

83,483 , . 

2.062.942 

3.128.942 

1921 . . 

62,244 . 

. 2.018,847 
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TABUS No. hn^Annuci DieiribuUim by OountrUb dftf^ QuanMnft 
of the Export, Trade in Cacao (shown as PSi^entages of 

the Total Annual Exports iherlsof). 


' . Coontri^. 









19». 

United Kingdom 

64-1 

61*7 

74'6 

60*3 

29-7 

12*4 ! 

22-6 

45*6 

27*6 

British Colonics i — 







2-9 


8*2 

Canada 

VI 


1-4 

— 

3-1 

2*3 

1-2 

Cape Colony 

— 

— 

— 

1*6 

6*6 


— 

— 

— 

New South Wales - . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

4*2 

2-3 

1*4 

2-6 

New SSealaxid 

21 

31 

3*9 

4*2 

2*4 

31 

, 

3-6 

3-8 

Straits Settlements 

1-9 

— 

— 

1*0 

— 

— 


VI 

8-8 

Victoria 

Foreign Countries ; — 

— 

1*4 

11 

4*6 : 

7*7 

21*1 

7*6 

4-6 

7*8 

China 

— 

— 

— 

1*4 

— 

1*4 

1 

— I 


Fr^ce 

2-2 

— 

2*0 

3*9 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Qerinany 

6*2 

6*9 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

— j 

3*9 

j'apan 

— 

— 

— _ j 

— 

— j 

2*8 

i*a 

— - 

' — 

Philippine Islands . . 
United States ofj 

11-9 

16-9 

9*8 

19*6 

36*1 

37*9 

36*7 

28*4 

00 

0^ 

America 

6*3 

10*1 

6*8 

2*0 

10*2 

11*4 

22*4 

12-0 

13‘0 

Others (each generally 










less than 1 per cent.) 

4:6 

1*8 ^ 

1*6 

1*6 

5*3 

3*4 

4*0 

2*1 

4*0 


The manufacture of chocolate is carried out in Ceylon to a oertain 
extent, and the process is worth brief xi^tion. It 
Chocolate, consists, first, in roasting the beans, then ih crushiag 
them on a clean table to separate the cuticles from the 
kernels. The kernels are then ground in a hand mill, and ^ fatty mass 
is produced, which is melted in the sim, and solidifi^ by Wng put in 
the shade. ' .i < 

III np-to-date factories these processes are carried out by machinery. 
The cleaming is done in a revolving cylinder of wire nettings boxes ; 
turning in hot air are used for the roasting ; while the separation of the 
cutiol^ is done by a breaking machine. The selection and mixing^« 
the various cacao is also a matter of importance if a palatable ^igh 
grade manufactured product is to bo secured. 

in the mcmufacture of cacao powder, a great part of the cacao 4at is 
removed by strong hydraulic presses, which press out about 63 to 60 
per cent, of the fat. The cacao is then made “ soluble ” by treatment^ 
with barbonat© of magnesia^ or potassitmi, or sodium, or ammonia, 
to render it more easily suspensibl© in water or milk. 

The manufacture of sweet chocolate differs considerably frop this 
prooasfif« After cleaning, breaking, and roasting, the cacao is warmed 
and mixed with sugar and other substances by special machines^ and 
the air in the chocolate is drawn out by another machine. The many 
different sorts of chocolate are made by special methods and machinery, 
Caeao butter is used again in the manufacture of chocolate, and . ^ 
abfo of great value for the manufacture of unguents, pomades, and tooth 
pastce. The ^ticles are sometimes used as a substitute for cacao^ aind 
are am pied in the manufacture of different kinds of “ cofifee/’ and for 
maMng infusions. Mixed with straw they %rm a valmble food for 
eattJa and sheep, and are sometimes used as manure. ir 

'•11 '■ 34 ^ 30 , 
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SalHseotlon B.-^iniiamon. 

Oitummon, which was once the nmin export from the laland» stH 
oocn|Hes a place — ^though a minor one — among the exports. Somo 
iO,O0Q aorss are under this cultivation, and the exports in 1921 
were i^uills (30,709 cwt.) and chips (14,655 owt.), valued at B«. 1,795,150 
in all. 

The oimiamon tree may grow to the height of 20 to 30 feet, and the 
trunk may be upwards of 3 feet in circumference. 
The Tree. The trees cultivated to produce the cinnamon of 
commerce are coppiced, and long willowy shoots are 
J^oduoed, growing to a height of about 10 feet and to the size of a 
udr-sized walking stick. The shoots are cut and the bark is peeled 
off, and rolled into quills, which constitute the cinnamon of 
commerce. 

If the soil is good, branches may be cut for barking from the fo^irth 
year. The tree blossoms in Janu€uy, in April the IMt 
Cinnamon is ripe, and the cutting is done from May to October, 

Cultivation. When the tree is seen to bear fruit well it is in good 
health, and the bark will peel without difficulty. To 
prove whether it is ripe, the peeler strikes his hatchet obliquely into 
the branch ; if on drawing it out the bark divides from the wood, the 
cinnamon has reached maturity ; but if not, it must go on growing. 
The Sticks are gathered by boys and tied into bundles with coir strings ; 
they are then removed to the peeling stores. 

The operation of peeling the sticks requires considerable skill. A 
knife with a blade of copper 2 J inches long, something 
Peeling. like that used by shoemakers, sharp pointed and slightly 

hooked, is employed. The peeler, seated on the 
ground, makes two parallel cuts up and down the length of the bark, 
which he then loosens with the point of the knife. After that he 
strips oft in one entire slip about half the circumference of the branch. 
If the bark does not come away easily, the sticks are rubbed vigorotisly 
with a round piece of hard wood, which has the effect of loosening it. 
The ultimate object of the methods employed is to make the Wk up 
into quills, a quill being a rod of cinnamon resembling a thin cane 
4 feet in length ; the pieces of bark when stripped are therefore placed 
round the sticks, both with a view to preserving their shape and as 
a convenience for the next operation. 

They are now allowed to remain for three to six hours, when 
fermentation takes place, and the bark is ready for 
Skinning, skinning, which process is accomplished in the following 

manner. The peeler sits with one foot pressed agaiu^ a 
piece of wood from which a round stick slopes towards his waist. Upon 
this stick he lays the slip of bark, keeps it steady with the other foot, 
and holding the handle of the knife in one hand and the point of It in 
the Other, scrapes oE the skin, which is very thin, of a brown colour on 
the outside and green within. This treatment of the bark leaves only 
that part which has the desired deUcate taste ; it is of a pale yellow 
aoUour and a parohnmt-like texture. The bark is now left to ferment 
and dry, which if the ireatber be favourable takes about 30 minutes. 
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The next process is that of forming the qnills. The sanaller pieces are 
inserted into the larger, and in the proceiBs of drying the qnills form 
rods* They are afterwards rolled into shape and made up into bundles. 

Cinnamon oil is distilled from the chips and trimmings of the quills. 

The commercial cinnamon products are the quills, the chips, and the 
oih There are nine grades of cinnamon : 00000, 0000, 000, 00, 0, and 
ordinary cinnamon, Nos. 1-4. The best quality is fine cinnamon 
prepared from tender bark. 

The chips are prepared by scraping or chipping the bark after 
removing the outer bark. 

The selling price of cinnamon quills in 1919 was 82 cents to 90 cents 
a lb., rising at the beginning of 1920 to Re. 1*06, but again falling^ 
55 cen*B in December, 1920, The price of chips varied from Rs. Iz 
to Eg. 96 a candy in 1919, rose to Bs. 130 in 1920, but fell to Rs. 60 
later in the year. There was no great fluctuation in prices in 1921, 
the closing prices being 60 cents a lb. for quills and Rs. 60 a candy for 
chips. The average annual shippers’ buying prices from 1911 to 1921 
for quills were ; 1911, 68 cents per lb. ; 1912, 72 cents ; 1913, 69 cents ; 
1914, 66 cents ; 1916, 42 cents ; 1916, 43 cents ; 1917, 36 cents ; 1918, 
42 cents ; 1919, 69 cents ; 1920, 77 cents ; 1921, 48 cents ; for chips: 
1911, Rs. 66*25 per candy ; 1912, Rs. 62*67 ; 1913, Rs. 49*20 ; 1914, 
Ra. 61*30; 1916, Rs. 46*21; 1916, Rs. 60*11; 1917, Rs. 40*39; 
1918, Rs. 36*24 ; 1919, Rs. 80*16 ; 1920, Rs. 80*20 ; 1921, Rs. 49*83. 
^ acre will yield about 120 lb, quills. The cost of production of quills 
is about 30 cents a lb. 

No fresh lemd is being opened in cinnamon, as the cultivation of 
other products is more profitable. The existing plantations are mostly 
the survivals of the old Govermrent gardens, which in the early part 
of the nineteenth century supplied the world with cinncimon. The 
most satisfactory cultivations are chiefly located in the district of 
Negombo, but the area under cinnamon is being grewJually reduced, as 
coconuts are being planted in old cinnamon lands. 


TABLE No, 33. — Quantity a/nd Value of the Exports of Cinnamon 
Chips and Cinnamon Quills (Ceylon Produce), 

(See Diagram No. 12. ) 


Year. 

Cinnamon 

Chips. 

Cinnamon 

Quills. 

Total Value. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

1909 

26,228 

31,800 

2,729,637 

1910 

26,817 

29,386 

f.2,793,288 

^2,086,283 

1911 

23,835 

28,062 

1912 

20,623 

32,463 

2,834,976 

1913 

16,808 

29,092 

2,413,619 

19U 

12,739 

23,692 

1,616,664 

1916 

18,840 

38,767 

1,997,680 

1916 

24,899 

19,869 

1,266,694 

1917 

6,333 

23,383 

967,709 

1918 

10,287 

27,103 

1,349,606 

1919 

26,408 

42,347 

feeei 

6,696,896 

1920 

^ • 12,660 

9,147,116 

1921 

14,666 

30,709 

1,796,166 
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TABtM S4,-^nmoii Di^nbmiim Omiftftru$ <4 ^ QmiMkii^ 

of iSko Muspofi 3Pwde in Otanamon Chips (shown m Psremm^ 

-of ^ TokU Annual WxporU thereof) > 


Country. 

1913. 

19U. 

191S. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918, 

1919. 

1920. 

mf. 

United Kingdom 

19*7 

31*9 

69*1 

66-8 

52*8 ‘ 

23*8 

39*4 

12-9 

36*7 

Britlib Coldnies 










Osnada 

1*8 

1*6 

— 



— 


— 


1*4 

3f«W South Wales. . 



1*7 

2*1 

2*1 

— 

6*9 

— 

4*6 

6*2 

Hotr 2Mand 

1*6 

— 

1*1 

— 

1*6 

2*1 


1*8 


Vlotoria. . 

3*6 

3*6 

2*8 

4*2 

8*3 

12*3 

— 

6*7 

61 

for^gn Countries 










^nstria . . 

2*1 

1*6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium . . 

8*1 

2*7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21*1 

11*0 

60 

. . 

1*3 

1*4 

5*4 

18*3 

15*7 

— 

17*4 

28*3 

— 

Oermany 

20*5 

21*9 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

! 

9*6 

26*4 

Holland . . 

21*8 

18-2 

M 

' — 

— 

— 

2*4 

1*9 

7*8 

Italy , . . . 1 

9*2 

4*9 

6-9 

71 

6*7 

1 3*8 

4*9 

12*2 

2*2 

South America 

2*4 

20 

— 

— 

i 

14*0 

1*6 

4*6 

1*4 

Spain , « 

3*8 

6*6 

7*3 

4*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*8 

Switeerland 

— 

— 

1*4 

2*3 



! 

— 

— 



Hnited States o£ 










America . . I 

2*9 

— 

2*7 

4*4 

10*6 

33*0 

3*2 

1*0 

1 7 

Otheia {each generally 










less than 1 per cent.) 

1*3 

3*0 

! M : 

1*8 

61 

4*2 

10*4* 

6*5 

4*3 


* British lncUa> 6*9 ; Sweden* 1*3; and Others, 2*2. 


TABLE No. SS. — Annual Distribution by Countries of the Quantities 
qfthe Export Trade in Cinnamon Quills (shown as Percentages 
of the Total Annual Exports thereof). 


Country. 

1913. 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1021. 

0nited Kingdom 

8*0 

11*1 

33*6 

18*1 

12*1 

32*4 

20*9 

8-0 

2*0 

British Colonies 
British India 

_ 

. 

_ 

,, 


1*1 

3*4 

1*2 

_ 

Hong Kong 

— 

21 

1*8 

6*2 

6*9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Victoria . . 

— 


— 

1*2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bpreien Countries : — 
Chile 




_ 

_ 

6*0 

1*1 


_ 

Belgium . . 

2*4 

1*4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17*2 

1*9 

1-9 

Braace . . 

1*3 

1*4 

8*8 

9*0 

3*9 

11*2 

8*0 

3*4 

— 

Cletmany 

34*8 

17*8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8*7 

20*6 

Hoted . « 

2*7 

3*9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2*8 

1*7 

1-3 

lisly 

7*9 

6*3 

3*8 

9*7 

4*1 

8*0 

2*0 

4*4 

2*9 

South America . . 

2*6 

3*9 

1*3 

4*3 

1*9 

10*1 

1*3 

1*7 

3*8 

%din 

Korway . . , . ! 

16*6 

23*2 

23*2 

21*1 

1*6 

! 

8*8 

11*4 

24*0 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

1*6 

2*0 

— 


United States of 
America 

10*6 

23*7 

30*7 

28*4 

67*0 

1 

23*9 

80*4 

64*4 

34-2 

Other foreign Coun - 
tries in America 

12*0 , 

3*7 


— 


_ : 



6‘9 

Qtlltrs (eaoh generally 

2*8 i 

2*4 1 

1*9 

8*0 

2*6 

8*8 


3-2 

3*0 
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Sttb^BWhion OU, 


SiibHieetioii Oil. 

Oitroiij^a oil grass is a large ooarse grass groindng S to 4 feet 
otiltivated in Ceylon (and of late years in Java) for its essential oil* 
whioh is obtained from the leaves by distillation. The grass grows in 
any ord|nary soil, and thrives best in a moist and hot atmosphere. It 
iourish^ up to 2,000 feet elevation, but its cultivation in Ceylon ii( 
oondned to the south-west coast, where about 36,000 acres are under 
the product. The grass is readily propagated by division (seed being 
rarely produced), and may be planted about 2 by 3 feet apart in rows. 
Permanent shade is unnecessary, and the cultivation is very simple* 
weeding being the chief reqiiirement. The clumps are ready for 
cutting in about eight months from time of planting. Two cuttings a 
year may be obtained, and about 40 lb. of marketable oil per acre is 
an estimated annual yield. The oil is of a strong aromatic odour ; it 
is exported for use in scenting soaps, perfumery, &c., and is also an 
excellent preventive against the bites of mosquitoes and leeches. 
Prices in 1919 were fairly steady, at 75 cents to 1 per pound. In 
1920 there was a steady rise to Re. 1 '55 in May, after which a gradual 
decline set in, 92 cents being touched in December. The average price 
during 1921 was low, being about 77 cents. The average annual 
shippers* buying prices from 1913 to 1921 were ; — 1913, 99 cents per 
lb. ; 1914, 89 cents ; 1915, 80 cents ; 1916, 87 cents ; 1917, 59 cents ; 
1918, 60 cents ; 1919, 80 cents ; 1920, Re. 1 ' 10 ; 1921, 77 cents. The 
annual exports and the percentage distribution are shown in the follow- 
ing tables and in diagram No. 12 : — 


TABLE No. 36. — Quantity and Value oj the Exports o/ Citron CUa 011 
(Ceylon Produce), 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


lb. 

Rs. 


lb. 

Ea. 

1909 

.. 1,661,140 . 

. 1,133,383 

1916 

.. 1,366,014 ,. 

1,297,843 

1910 

.. 1,763,134 . 

. 1,241,312 

1917 

. . 1,197,607 . 

1,173,164 

1911 

. . 1,633,744 . 

. 1,079,475 

1918 

,. 1,030,107 .. 

$76,060 

1912 

.. 1,487,276 . 

. 1,190,100 1 

1919 

992,860 .. 

896,243 

1913 

. . 1,640,706 . 

. 1,662,712 

1920 

.. 1,022,809 .. 

1,141*628 

1914 

.. 1,443,660 . 

. 1,378,619 

1921 

. . 1,160,565 . . 

1,093,817 

191S 

.. 1,698,684 . 

. 1,499,034 1 





TABLE No. 37. — Annual Distribution by Countries of the QiumHties 
of the Export Trade in Citron ella Oil (shown aa Percentages of 
' the Total Annual Exports thereof). 


Ocmntry. 

1918. 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

! 1919. 

m 

1921. 

■ 

38-8 

Fs 

3*6 

18*2 

sFs 

S'l 

42-6 

3-3 

8-1 

2-0 

1-7 

6*6 

Fs 
86*8 1 

27*0 

2-4 

8*8 

3*4 

1-9 

61 

Fo 

63*1 

1-6 

30*2 

1*4 

3*4 

2*8 

2*8 

6*0 

Fe 

49^1^ 

8*4 

28*4 

2*2 

6*4 

8*9 

Fl 

69*6 

2*4 

27*7 

6*8 

6*7 

4*6 

8*8 

Fv 

89*6 

8*8 

27*0 

7*6 

1*6 

1*7 

2*4 

14*2 

2*8 

sFi 

6*8 

28*4 

8*8 

4*8 

3*9 

4*4 

6*7 

1 4F^^ 

C'T 

20*1 

4*7 

4*9 

2*1 

6'6 

T'% 

Fo 

60*8 

8*6 


^ 

8ub»seetl0it 7^To1»aeeo. ^ 

Sobaooo is ^dwa in aE the Pirovinoes. In some me$A, pi^ictjiirly 
in the drier districts, the industry is an important one^ 
The largest area under tobacco is found in the Northern 
Province, mainly on the peninsula. It is the most 
important indust^ of the small Jaffna cultivator in that district, and 
very great care is given to its cultivation and irrigation. The land 
k thoroughly tilled and manured, and after the tobacco crop is reaped 
it is sown with food grains and other food products. A cultivation 
mmiiar to the Jaffna system is carried on in the Batticaloa and Trinco* 
malee Districts and in parts of the North-Western Province. In the 
Kurunegala District tobacco is also grown to a fair extent, but here the 
methods of cultivation differ somewhat from the Jaffna system. In the 
Central Province a higher grade is grown, particularly in the Kandy 
and Matale Districts. This type has been evolved to suit the 
conditions of the locality, and in favourable seasons good crops are 
secured. 

The acreages under tobacco as ascertained at the Census of 
Production in 1921 were as follows : — 


Acreage. Acres. 

Weetem Province , . 63 

Central Province , . . . 3,610 

Southern Provinoo . . 41 

Northern Province . . 6,636 

Bastem Province 374 

North-Western Province 1,767 

North-Central Province 311 

Prov$|be of Uva 3 

Province of Sabaragamuwa 4 


Total . . 12,709 


T^e finest grade of Ceylon tobacco is grown in the Central Provinoci 
^ especially in the Dumbara Valley. The cultivation in 

y;:. Oambara tins district begins with the slight showers of the early 
Tobgeeo* months of the year, and depends for its success upon the 
light rains which fall in April, May, and June with the 
advent of the south-west monsoon. Tobacco is rarely grown in this 
district upon the same land in two consecutive years, it being customary 
to cultivate the land in other crops and then to allow it to lie 
fallow for some years before another tobacco crop is taken off. In 
very dry weather, if water is available, hand watering is resorted 
to. Otherwise the crop depends entirely upon rainfall for its suooessi 
and is a speculative one. Fairly satisfactory attention is gitm 
by some growers to curing and fermentation, but a i^r prod^ 
would be procured if greater care were given to this side of tbs 
industry. 
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leaves of the Ihimbara tobacco biim with a good white ash, but , 
thi^ ^ too thick in tesrttire aad too unsatiifactory ih flavour to be of 
value on the English tobacco markets. They are manufactured in the 
Colony into cigars, which command a ready sale, and would be 
in greater demand if they were more uniform in quality. A large 
portion of the Central Province crop is sold to local mantiaoturera of 
cigars for use as wrappers for the JafEna types. The leaves are 
smaller and of finer texture than the Jaffna types, and have good 
burning qualities. 

The Dumbara types of tobacco are also grown in other districts, 
particularly in parts of the North-Western Province. Here the system 
of fermenting and curing differs somewhat, and the final product is not 
of such high quality as that produced in the Central Province. 

The Jafbxa types consist of two kinds. These are locally known as 
- - the smoking and chewing kinds. Both are large-leaved, 
coarse tobaccos, the chewing type being of more vigorous 
Xopacco* coarse growth than the smoking t3rpe. 

The cultivation of tobacco at Jaffna is an interesting study, and all 
visitors to this part of the Colony are filled with admi- 
Jaflna ration for the strenuous and continuous work that the 
Cultivation. Jaffna cultivator puts into his tobacco fields. The 
lands are well ploughed and manured with cattle or sheep 
manure or with green leaves, and reduced to a fine tilth. Nurseries for 
seedlings are well prepared, and the seedlings planted out carefully and 
systematically. Work begins with the north-east rains, and during the 
ecffly part of the growing period the rainfall may be sufficient to main- 
tain satisfactory growth. During dry weather and from the end of 
December onwards the tobacco plants are irrigated by wells. In the 
middle of the growing season this irrigation has to be thoroughly carried 
out. It involves considerable labour, and the working of Well-sweeps ’ ' 
in the early hours of the morning and during the late afternoon forms a 
characteristic feature of the Jaffna landscape. During the early part 
of the growing period thorough cultivation of the land is carried on, 
so as to prevent its becoming “ caked,” and to allow of the mayimt iTvi 
growth for the plants. AH plants, except those required for eeed, 
purposes, are topped at a hei^t of about 4 feet, and when they begin 
to yellow they are harvested. The whole plant is cut down and allowed 
to quail ’* for a day in the sun. In the afternoon the plant is 
separated into individual leaves, each being left attached to a . 

the stem. These are then taken for withering in an open sha<fy 
Fermentation differs slightly in different localities in its details, and 
the curiog of the smoking and chewing types requires different treatment. 
Mtm fermentation the tobacco is smoked over a slow-burning fire Of 
coconut husks and palmyra nuts. Chewing ty^pes are harvested to 
putting off the leaves, commencing from the topjfof the plant. A8 
inferior broken leaves and those portions of the stalks which are not 
attached to the leaves are either sold to the manufacturers for making 
Oicotine extracts or are used for manurial purpolbs. Conditions of sate 
(ibainnd that portions of the stalk should be attached to the leaves in 
the majoiity of , cases. 
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There are certain lands on which the chewing type alone can be 
cultivated, while others are well-known for their production of high 
grade smoking types. Tobacco from certain localities always com- 
mands higher prices than the ruling market rates, while elsewhere only 
a low grade tobacco is produced. The smoking tobaccos are sold to 
manufacturers for the local manufacture of what is known throughout 
the whole of the Colony as the “Jaffna cheroot.” Some of the chewing 
types are sold locally for chewing with betel leaf, lime, and arecanut, 
but the bulk of this tyi^o is exported to Travancore, where the Jaffna 
tobaccos are eagerly sought after. 

The quantity and value of the exports of tobacco from Ceylon are 
shown in the following lal>lc^ : — 


TABLE No. 38. — Quantii/y and Value of the Exports of Tobacco 
{Ceylon Produce). 


Year. 


Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Total 



Cigars. 

Other. 

Tobacco. 

Value. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Rs. 

1910 


706 .. 

66 

1,643,021 . . 

374,284 

1911 


741 .. 

590 

4,088,324 . . 

879,621 

1912 


7 .. 

— 

4,482,072 . . 

885,766 

1913 


— 

— 

4,27.3,188 . . 

868,979 

1914 


14 . . 

— 

4,821,224 .. 

966,278 

1916 


2,291 . . 

— 

3,118,321 .. 

581,569 

1916 


14,950 , . 

— . 

2,734,060 . . 

493,906 

1917 


13,398 . . 

— 

3,442,614 . . 

661,002 

1918 


16,632 .. 

— 

4,736,824 . . 

887,161 

1919 


18,613 .. 

— 

1,739,392 . . 

671,573 

1920 


11,366 . . 

1,234 

3,690,474 . . 

793,272 

1921 

. . 

6,640 . . 

434 

2,411,419 .. 

614,129 


The exports of unmanufactured leaf generally go to India and the 
Straits Settlements, while cigars are sent mainlj^ to the Maidive Islands. 

The costs of cultivation of a tobacco crop in the Jaffna District are 
heavy, considerable sums being expended upon manures, cultivation, 
and irrigation. In seasonable years, when prices are high, the profits 
are large. In other years expenses are barely covered, but in general 
the bettor lands will average profits of between Rs. 300 to Rs. 450 
per acre, while profits of Rs. 600 to Rs. 800 per acre have been secured 
in good years. The average price of the Jaffna product varies from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 per 1,000 leaves. 

The Travancore markets some eight years ago closed to Jaffna 
tobaccos, but were subsequently re-opened. The critical situation 
demanded that experiments with other types of tobacco should be 
undertaken. These have been carried out upon a Government experi- 
ment station, and it has been demonstrated that White Burley tobacco 
of good qqality capable of realizing Is. 6d. and I 5 . Sd. per lb. on the 
London market can be satisfactorily grown. While the prices for the 
Jaffna tobacco rule high, and there is a strong demand in India, it 
is unlikely that White Burley tobacco will be grown by the smaller 
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Slit section 8, — Cardamoms. 


cultivators, but the Goverrment experiments are being continued with 
the object of evolving a White Burley type that will give high yields 
of leaf per acre. Similarly, experiments are being carried out in the 
Teldeniya district of the Central Province with the object of improving 
the finer grade cigar types of tliat district. 


Sub-section 8. — Cardamoms. 

Cardamoms are of commercial value on account of the spice obtained 
from them, which is well known to cooks and con- 
Uses. fectioners. This spice is greatly used for flavouring 
Bologna sausages, liqueurs, &c . ; in pharmacopoeia as 
a deadner of tastes, as well as a medicine ; and its stimulative properties 
have led to its use in the preparation of drinks. The ground seeds can 
be used as a tooth powder and a snuff for lieadache. 

The commercial part of the plant lies in the fruit, which is borne on 
racemes rising from the ground. The plant itself — 

Habitat) '&C. EleUaria ( aTdamo7nn'fn — grow’s in stools or clumps 
under the shade of forest trees at elevations betw^een 
2,800 and 4,000 feet, with a rainfall of 115 to 150 inches a year. 
Two kinds are cultivated in Ceylon: (1) The Malabar variety has 
softly pubescent under surfaces to its leave.s, and its flowering racemes 
are thrown out near to the surface of the ground ; and (2) the 
Allepey or Mysore variety has smooth glabrous under the surface of 
its leaves and almost a])rig]it flowering racemc^s. The Mysore variety 
has a more robust growth, and owing to its upright racemes is generally 
preferred for cultivation. 

The fruit is collected by women and children, and is manufactured 
into either (1) bleached or (2) green dried. In the 
Manufacture, former case the fruit is bleached, soaked, and dried in 
sulphur fumes, the process being repeated until the 
required pale colom* is secured, and the ends are clipped off either by 
hand or by a clipping machine. In the latter case the fruits are merely 
dried in the sun. 

Ani.oQiro acroago under cardamoms in Ceylon is put at 

Acreage. 

The quantity and value of the exports of cardamoms and the per- 
centage distribution are shown in the following tables and in diagram 
No. 12 : — 


TABLE No, 39. — Quantity and Value of Exports of Cardamoms 
(Ceylon Produce). 


Year, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity, 

Value. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 

1909 

7,332 . , 

797,818 

1916 

3,901 . . 

601,889 

1910 

5,843 . . 

680,873 

1917 

3,369 .. 

369,309 

1911 

5,026 . . 

670,682 

1918 

3,549 . , 

304,706 

1912 

4,846 . . 

820,160 

1919 

4,870 . . 

908,600 

1913 

4,061 . . 

932,353 

1920 

3,764 . . 

493,438 

1914 

3,496 . . 

707,885 

1921 

4,612 .. 

616,530 

1915 

5,190 .. 

839.431 




12 
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TASZM N&, M^Anmat IHiAribnHm % Comni^i^^ Qu(im0l^x^ 
the JPasspott Trade m Cardamoms (ehown m^erm^foffee ef 
the Total Awnual Exports thereof}^ 


jDountiy. 

1913 . 

19 U . 

, 1916 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

^ 919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

tTnited Kingdom . . 

39*2 

67 * 1 

65*6 

46*1 

9*8 

4*7 

78-2 

86*9 

23*8 

British Colonies : — 









British India 

8*8 

3*6 

3*6 

25*0 

46*1 

46*2 

1*8 

19*1 

31^8 

Egypt 

Foreign Countries : — 

1*9 

1*0 

3*8 

1*8 

2*1 

4*8 

1*4 

6*0 ! 

7*0 

France 

1-6 

1*4 

1*8 

4*6 

1 1*3 

— 



2-3 

i 12 

Cermany 

27*7 

14*7 

— 

— 


— 

— 

4*7 

1*4 

y span 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

' 1*6 





6*6 

Jfl'orway 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6*8 

5*7 

1*2 

Sweden 

2-5 

2*8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*8 

7*6 

MW. 

Turkey in Asia . . 
United States of 

2-8 

1*8 











-M 










America 

11*9 

15*9 

23*7 

19*9 i 

39*0 

32*6 

12*4 

20*9 

26*0 

Others ( each generally 








less than 1 ^rcent.) 

3-7 

1*9 

1*7 

) 

2*6 

1*6 

4*3 

3*6 

1 

2*4 

3*4 


Selling prices in 1919 ranged from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3* 60 per lb. bleached, 
83 cents to Re. 1*82 green dried, representing a 
Frioes. substantial profit on the cost of production of 66 to 76 
cents bleached and 60 to 66 cents green dried. But, 
in 1920, after opening with a fair demand, the market showed little 
business during the year, and the demand during 1921 was very weak. 
The average annual shippers’ buying prices in certain years were : — 191 8, 
Rs. 2-78 per lb. ; 1914, Rs. 2 01 ; 1916, Re. P28; 1916, 96 cents; 
1917, 71 cents ; 1919, Re. 1 *88 ; 1920, Re. 1 -44 ; 1921, Re. 1 -22. 

The cost of opening lands in cardamoms is about Rs. 200 per acre 
spread over four years, and the tot€d capital expenditure may amount 
to Rs. 260 per acre. With production at about 80 lb. per acre the 
profits at the above-quoted rates may range from Rs. 76 to Rs. 150 
per acre. 


Sub- section 9.— ‘Areoanuts.* 

The areoanut p€khn is grown in all village gardens in the wetter 
districts of the Colony. It is the commonest feature 

Oouiltions. of village vegetation, and produces heavy crops df 
fruits, as well as providing straight stems, whi£ are 
used lor the erection of temporary structures. Pure cultivaUons of 
the palm similar to those to be found in Southern India are rarely seen 
in Ceylon, although in the Kegalla District there are some fairly exten* 
slve pure plantations. The area under arecanuts is about 63,000 mmtk 

* in point of value of expose arecanuts rank between rubber anil 

eaeao, this sub-eeotlon is inserted here, as the cultivation is not organiiadL 
and insu&lent details are avdlable regarding It. r ' 
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There are seiveral variefci^e of arecanuts grown, and the resp|etive. 
values of these are well known to the puxohaserrf of fruits. Little tsare is, 
however, taken in the selection of fruits for planting, and no atitempts 
have been made to improve the local types. Planting of arecanuts 
still continues in village holdings, but in many instances this pahn is 
being replaced by the coconut, which at present is more profitable. 

The fruits of the areoanut palii| are harvested when ripe, and ar| sold 
in their unhusked state in all the bazaars and mapwts 

The Fruit, of the Island. The dried product is also readily pro- 
curable in the majority of boutiques. It is out mto 
thin shavings, which are used for “ chewing ” with the betel leaf, lime, 
and, occasionally, tobacco, by the greater portion of the village poptda- 
tion of the Colony. The price of imhusked arecanuts is about 30 ceiiibs 
per hundred, of husked nuts 35 cents per hundred. 

The quantity and value of the exports of arecanuts from Ceylon are 
shown in the following table : — 

TABLE No. 41. — Quantity and Value of the Exports of ArsOSUUtS 
(Ceylon Produce). 


Year. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Valine. 


Cwt. 

Bs. 


Cwt. 

Bs. 

1909 . . 

149,647 . 

. 2,378,476 

1916 

123,206 . . 

2,801,520 

1910 . . 

137,896 . 

. 2,697,560 

1917 

164,000 . . 

2,964,001 

1911 . . 

116,617 . 

. 2,423,016 

1918 

214,780 . . 

3,801,682 

1912 . . 

116,891 . 

. 2,824,690 

1919 

160,467 . . 

3,059,168 

1913 . . 

102,056 . 

. 3,039,133 

1920 

124,048 . . 

2,923,822 

1914 . . 

93,200 , 

. 1.798,439 

1921 

131,046 .. 

3,303,073 

1916 .. 

171,864 . 

. 3,346,711 





Arecanuts are generally exported to India and the Maidive Islands, 
about 96 per cent, going to the former and about 3 *6 per cent. to4he 
latter. 

Some inquiries have recently been made as to the prospects of 
plantations of this palm. It grows readily in all the damper districts 
below 2,600 feet elevation, and is free from serious pests and diseases. 
In South India the coconut is in many places replacing the arecanut, 
and it is possible that with this diminution of cultivated areas in India, 
tbs future propects of arecanut cultivation are worthy of investigation. 


Sub-section lO.—Ceylon Minerals. 

Plumbago. ly 

plumbago, or graphite, is the most important of the Ceylon ifiinerals. * 
It occurs in minute scattered crystals in some of 
0^ urr enee. granuUtes and crystalline limestones, but it is only whej^ 
it is found in beds or veins that it is of any commercial 
In^pb^^tatioe. The beds, veins, or nests vary from the smallest size up 
more in width, and often consist of pure graphite 
W^. othor tni^^ Frequently quartz, mica, felspar, pyroxene, 
apatite, pyrite, Ac., are associated the graphite. The most 
frequent country rock is an acid granulite M the cha^ookite series. 
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Tho following are some of the localities in which plumbago 
occurs in marketable qtiantities ; — Colombo District : 

Localities. Wataraka, Botale, near Veyangoda, Godagama ; 

Kalutara District : Boralukctiya (Migahatenna), 
Mananagodella (Mahagarna), Karasnagala. Migqda ; Kandy District: 
Laxapana ; Galle District : Ampegarna; B-atgama; Kurimegala District : 
Dematagolla (Bagedara), MiJlagaha (Kagedara). Kolongaha and 
Kahatagaha at Maduragoda, Deddigaha, Elibichchiya, Mipitiya ; 
Ratnapura District : Dumbara, Karandana ; Kegalla District : Pahala- 
pola (Nambapana), Wallagala (Bopitiya), Mahabogala, Karandawatta ; 
Province of Uva. 

The deepest minos go to a depth f)f between 500 and 600 feet, while 
considerable qiiantitk^s of the mineral are obtained 
Mines. very near the surface. Several of the largest mines 
are fitted with electric light and equipped with modern 
machinery, but in most of them the arrangements are very primitive. 
33 minos were reported to bo working at the end of 1921, employing 
about 903 men, but it is ])OSsible that the number actually at work 
was less. 

Owing to a fall in the demand for Ceylon plumbago, the exports 
fell from over 30,000 tons in 1909 to 4,350 in 1921. 
Demand. This fall was due to the discovery of easily worked 
surface plumbago in Madagascar, which puts about 
40,000 tons on the market annually. Although Ceylon plumbago 
possesses suvwrior qualities, this superiority is not sufficiently marked 
to command tho higher price required to make tho industry pay 
satisfactorily in Ceylon. 

Since 1919 prices have been nominal, there being practically 

» no buyers. The average annual shippers’ buying 

Prices and prices from 1911 to 1921 for large and ordinary 
Grades, lumps were: — 1911, Rs. 366*59 per ton; 1912, 

Rs. 376*11; 1913, Rs. 441*72; 1914, Rs. 418*91; 
1915, Rs. 541*25; 1916, Rs. 873*61; 1917, Rs. 825; 1918, 

Rs. 428*42; 1919, Rs. 435*65; 1920, grade XB Rs. 333*68, grade B 
Rs. 263*04, grade BE Rs. 185*20; 1921, grade XB Rs. 304*50, 
grade B Rs. 234*75, grade BE Rs. 172*50. Tho cost of production 
varies greatly, but it is stated that many minos could be worked 
profitably at an all-round selling price of Rs. 250 a ton. £50 a ton 
for the grade XBOL is taken to be a good hgure. The principal grades 
are X, XB, B, BE, P. 

The mining for, and tho local trade in, graphite remain chiefly in 
the hands of the Sinhalese. WTxen the prices were up, 

Local Trade, plumbago, in the process of preparation for the market, 
could be seen at every village house in the plumbago 
areas. Large mines are worked both by Ceylonese capitalists, and by 
tea estate owners on whose land plumbago is found. Ceylon can, 
when required, produce 30,000 tons a year. Some of the larger mines 
can turn out 100 tons a month, with a total expectation of 100,000 tons. 
During the years 1915, 1916, and 1917 over 15,000 skilled labourers 
were engaged in this industry. 
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Plumbago is chiefly used in the manufacture of crucibles and stove 
polish, as well as for making lubricants, black paint,* 
Uses. lead pencils, and in electroplating. During the war 
large quantities were required for the manufacture of 
munitions, and the exports in 1916 rose above the old maximum. 

The quantity and value of the exj)orts of plumbago and the percentage 
distribution are shown in the following tables and in diagram No. 12 ; — 


TABLE No. 42. — Quantity and Value of the Exports of Plumbago 
(Ceylon Produce). 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 

1909 . . 

643,863 . . 

9,979,722 

1916 

668,214 . . 

22,494,943 

1910 . . 

630,551 . . 

7,944,943 

1917 

523,940 . . 

21,797,398 

1911 .. 

538,973 . . 

6,656,317 

1918 . . 

304,340 . . 

4,840,630 

1912 . . 

654,650 . . 

8,346,787 

1919 

133,428 . . 

1,732,080 

1913 .. 

570,807 . . 

9,047,290 

1920 

184,100 .. 

2,100,114 

1914 . . 

284,562 . . 

4,254,201 

1921 

S6.996 . . 

757,917 

1915 .. 

436,351 . . 

7,919,770 





TABLE No. 43 — Annual Distribution by Countries of the Quantities 
of the Export Trade in Plumbago (shown as Percentages of the 
Total Annual Exports thereof). 


Country. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

United Kingdom 
British Colonies : — 

18-7 

18-5 

26-0 

16*7 

17-8 

42*0 

33*9 

20*1 

7’6 

British India 











1-9 

1*2 

1*4 

4-2 

Victoria . . 
Foreign Countries : — 

— 

2-2 

11 

— 

1*7 

1*5 

1*7 

4*7 

7*7 

Belgium . . 

6-9 

6-1 









1*0 

2*3 

Ilk 

Germany . . 

United States of 

21-6 

1 

22-1 I 

_ j 


— 

— 


1*7 

16-6 

America 

50-7 148-7 

63-3 

75-4 180-0 

53-7 

59*9 

65*1 

49-5 

Others (each gener- 







ally loss than 1 
percent.) 

2*1 

2*3 

9*5 

7’9 

1*2 

*8 

2*3 

4*7 

14-5* 


* Japan 10*9 ; Now South Wales I S. 


Other Economic Minerals. 

Precious stones in large variety are found principally in the alluvial 
gravels of the Ratnapura District and the south-west 
Precious portion of the Island. The most importanf are sap- 
Stones. phire and ruby (varieties of corundum), chrysoberyl 
(including cat’s eye and the rare alexandrite), beryl or 
aquamarine, and the semi-precious stones, topaz, spinel, garnet, zircon, 
quartz of various colours (cairngorm, citrine quartz, amethyst), and 
moonstone. 

Mining for gems is carried on almost entirely by Sinhalese on a co- 
partnership systena. The stones are bought up by Moorish dealers 
to be cut and polished. Many of the bust stones are exported to 
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Europe and America, but the inferior varieties are largely sold locally 
or in India. It is difficult to estimate the value of the annual output, 
but it may be put at somewhere about Rs. 2,000,000. 

With the exception of moonstone, which is mined from a band of 
acid leptynite, and some garnet, the gem-stones are all obtained from 
alluvial gravels. Lately, however, sapphire and beryl have been dis- 
covered in abundance in pegmatite veins in the Matara and Kandy 
District, respectively, and the other minerals named are derived from 
rocks of similar type. 

A number of minerals containing thorium and uranium have been 
found both in alluvial gravels and in the parent peg- 
Monazite and matite veins. Thoriaiiite, first discovered in Ceylon, 
Thorla-bearing and containing from 50 per cent, to 75 per cent, of 

Minerals. thoria, and thorite with 80 per cent, of thoria, were at 
one time produced in commercial quantities. In 1916 
monazite containing over 9 per cent, of thoria was discovered as a natmal 
concentrate on the seabeach at several places on the west coast. Works 
under the control of the Mineral Survey have been erected near Bentota 
for the treatment of the sand. A first shipment of 7 2 tons of refined sand 
valued at Rs. 40,000 was made in 1920. Another small rich deposit is 
known to exist at Kudremalai, between Puttalam and Mannar. 

The mineral is a phosphate of cerium, thorium, and other rare earth 
metals. Its value depends on the proportion of thorium present, which 
is used in the manufacture of incandescent gas mantles. 

A small amount of mica is produced from deposits in pegmatite veins 
or on the botmdary of limestone bands. The deposits 
Mica are extremely irregular, the commercial mica occurring 
in bunches in the veins with intervening barren ground. 
The principal localities are around Kandy. 

The only variety of commercial importance is phlogopite known in 
the trade as “amber mica.’’ It realizes good prices when properly 
prepared. The exports for 1920 were 296 cwt. valued at Rs. 36,523, and 
for 1921 92 cwt. valued at Rs. 15,103. 

Other mineral products are the following : — 

(1) Kaolin of good quality can be prepared from the decomposed 
felspar of granitic rocks free from iron minerals. 

Other Mineral (2) White quartz sand, suitable for the manufacture 
Products. of the commoner kinds of glass occurs in places on the 
west coast and in the north near Point Pedro. 

(3) Limestone of a high degree of purity suitable for use in the 
manufacture of cement is found in inexhaustible quantity in the Jaffna 
peninsula. The coral deposits of the coast are extensively burnt for 
Ume. The crystalline limestones of the interior of the Island are almost 
all dolomitic and yield inferior lime. 

(4) The gneisses and granulites of the charnockite series furnish useful 
building stones. 

(6) Pottery clays of poor quality and brick -earth suitable for the 
manufacture of bricks and tiles are foimd in all the river valleys. 
Kabuk, which is the product of decomposition of the surface of the 
crystalline rocks, is extensively used for small buildings. When first 
opened up, it can be out into slabs, which harden on exposure to the aii*. 
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Sub-section 11. — Foodstuffs. 

Paddy or Rice. 

If Hill Paddy (Elvi) is excluded, it may be said that the cultivation 
of paddy in. Ceylon is based upon a plentiful supply of water. Not only 
are the plants dependent upon a good supply in all stages up to the 
ripening period, but the processes of cultivation in all parts of Ceylon, 
except some of the most northerly, are dependent upon it. 

Cultivation without the help of irrigation is carried on, not only 
in dry districts like Jaffna, but also in wetter parts 

Rain Water like the Kandy District. The success of the crop is 

Cultivation, entirely dependent upon a sufficient and reasonable 
rainfall, and upon the soil being capable of retaining 
the water for a fairly long period in order to tide over rainless intervals. 
Should the rains fail after the paddy has been sown the crop will perish, 
and then the cultivator must re-sow his field with a paddy which can 
mature in the remainder of the season, or lose the season entirely. 
Similarly, if the rains are late, the earlier maturing varieties of paddy 
must be sown. 

When paddy is grown under irrigation, the water may be supplied 
by springs, streams (elas), wells, tanks, or reservoirs. 

Irrigation. Cultivation under streams may be seen in the Central 
Province, and under tanks in the drier Eastern, 
Northern, and North-Central Provinces. 

The construction and maintonauco of the major irrigation works is 
in the hands of an Irrigation Department with an average voted ex- 
penditure of about Rs. 788,000 per annum. The minor works are 
attended to by the Provincial Administration. There are 12 tanks in 
Ceylon with an area of over 2,000 acres each, of which the largest are 
Giant’s (about 6,400 acres), Wahalkada (about 6,000 acres), Kalawewa 
(about 4,430 acres), Minnoriya (about 4,360 acres), Kanduluwewa 
(about 4,000 acres), Padawiya (about 4,000 acres), and Kanthalai 
(about 3,500 acres), and a large number under 2,000 acres, including 
about 4,600 village tanks. 

In all cases where a system of irrigation is employed, the land must 
be “ asweddumized,” or prepared for paddy. Should 
Asweddumiza- the paddy area not be level, it is necessary to terrace 

tion, it so that the surplus water from the upper plotsmay 

flow down to the lower ones. This terracing is brought , 
to a high level of perfection in the hilly districts. Distributioii^* channels 
convey the irrigation water to the upper plots, and drains carry off the 
surplus water from the lowest. 

The following four stages may bo distinguished in the cultivation of 
paddy ; — 

(1) Preparation for sowing. 

(2) Sowing. 

(3) Weeding and thinning out. 

(4) Harvest. 
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la th© preparation for sowing, Roughing may he don© in the dry, m 
ii the rains fall or water is available, suflacient water 
iPrepiOfattolt may be allowed on to the held to soften the ground, 
for towing. This is then lightly ploughed by means of small wooden 
ploughs drawn by bufialoes or cattle* Small iron 

« m are also employed in some districts, and their use is g^erally 
wty ©setending, bn some districts and in some fields of considerabl© 
4©pth ploughing is not done, the preparation of the soil being carried 
Out by puddling with buffaloes or by digging with hoes. During the 
dm ploughing the weeds are partially buried. About ten to twenty days 
alter the first ploughing a second ploughing is given. The weeds are thep 
itill further buried, and the ground made softerand muddier. B^ween 
the first and second ploughings in the Central Province green manuring 
is carried on. Leaves and twigs are buried at the second ploughing, and 
in some districts special green manure crops are grown for ploughing in, 
iiter a lapse of another week or ten days a third ploughing may be 
carried out. This is generally adojited in the Central Province, but in 
other provinces this third ploughing is not general. By means of this 
ploughing the soil is converted into mud of the consistency desired for 
sowing upon. Instead of the plough, buffaloes are often employed to 
trample the muddy soil until the desired consistency is attained. The 
mudding is followed by a rough levelling by means of the “ poruwa^^^ 
a board dragged along by a yiair of buffaloes. This does not leave the 
turf ace smooth enough for sowing, so that it is followed by work with 
hand levelling boards. At the same time sliallow channels are made to 
cosiduct the surplus water from the surface, which is now quite smooth. 
The field is then ready for sowing. 

In the Central, Southern, and Western Provinces artificial fertilizers 
such as bone dust and fish guano, are often employed, 
Manuring, more especially in districts served by railways and 
good roads. These are applied at the second or third 
ploughings or at the time of sowing. 

Before sowing the cultivator selects his seed carefully. He then 
tests a sample for its power of germination. Taking 
Seleelion of a handful, he begins by soaking it in water for 24-^30 
Seed. hours. He then wraps it in plantain leaves and places 
it under weights for two or three days. At the end of 
that time, if germination is satisfactory, the seed will have begun to 


eprout, and h© then proceeds, on a larger scale, to treat the whole of 
tyfi seed paddy similarly. The sprouted seeds are then separated frmu 
Xe another and sown broadcast on the field. 


Although the advantages of transplanting paddy seedlings have 
beffla abundantly demonstrated, not very much transplanting is done 
in Ceylon, except in the Central Province and the Kegalla Difttrfet 
K0 Babaragamuwa. At present the cultivator prefers, in the majority 
of cases, to broadcast and then thin out. When the seedlings are wdl 
estobii^ed, i,e,, in about six weeks from sowing, the fields are weeded 
by the women. At the some time thinning out is done in places 
where the seedlings are too thick, some of those so removed bemg usefi 
to fib up gaps where the ©owing has been too thin. 
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M the seeds e>re penninated as tisual and then aowh 

in specially prepared nurseries. When' the seedltags 
Trillfplailtifit* are &om four to six weeks old, they are removed from 
the nursery and planted at definite intervals from one 
another in tHa holds. Although the expenses of working are increaseid> 
this is much more than counterbalanced by the increased yields obtained. 
The plants tiller freely and weeds are partially smothered, any 
weeding necessary being very easily carried out. Transplanting 
canhbt carried out, however, when the water supply is not reliable. 

The crop received very little attention, apart from watering, 
weeding, and watching against birds until the approach of the ripen- 
ing period. When the plants begin to mature, they first take on a 
yellow colour, and, at this point, the cultivator drains the urater from 
the field and allows the paddy to ripen. f 

Reaping is always done with the sickle, and the result is that a long 
and ragged stubble is left on the field. This remains 
Reaping. until it is time to prepare for the nexlffr^ crop. The 
sheaves of jmddy are put on one side as Are reaped 

and allowed to dry. After this, they are carried to the tl^eshhig-floor, 
which has been carefully prepared in readiness. " 

Threshing methods vary in different districts. In general, the dried 
sheaves are spread out on the threshing-floor, andbufia - 
Threshing . Ices or cattle yoked together are driven over them round 

and round until all the grains have bee|i rubbed off the 
stalks. The straw is then raked off, the paddy collected and handed 
over to the winnowers, who separate the empty grains from the good ones. 
There are two paddy-growing seasons, both of which are*^iMde use of 
for the cultivation of the same tract of ^(^ds when 
Seasons. sufficient labour and water are available. The Maha 
crop is sown from the end of August to the middle of 
October, according to the district. The harvest fro]p, this crop 
reaped in February or March, The Yala crop season commences witll 
sowing in March-April, the harvest being reaped in July to Sep- 
tember. The corresponding Tamil seasons are called Munmari and 
Pinmari. Generally speaking, six and four months are reqiSred for 
the respective Maha and Yala crops. In some districts sowings take 
place between the Maha and Yala seasons for a wada crop. 
.Considerable improvements in paddy cultivation can be effected. 

Mechanically propelled implements might be used in 
ImprDVements. some areas for ploughing, drilling, and harvesting. 

Transplanting could become more genera], and greater 
attention given to manuring and seed selection. Threshing operations 
and winnowing could also be dealt with by machinery. f f 

The varieties of paddy grown in Ceylon fall into three groups, accord- 
ing to the time necessary for their maturing. In the 
V arleties* first group come those paddies such as Mavi, Hatiel, and 

Suduvi, which take at least six months to mature, while 
in th©^ second group come varieties such as Danahale, Murungan, and 
Balavi, which mature in three months or less. An intermediate class 
contains those varieties which mature in four to five months. 
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The “age ” of a particular variety, however, depends largely upon 
climatic factors, such as rainfall, temperature, and elevation, and it is 
quite a common thing to find ihe same variety requiring di:fferent 
maturing periods in different Provinces, or even in two different situa- 
tions in tho sarno district. 

The following aro some of the most popular varieties in each 
Province : — 

Northern Province : Ilankalayan, Periavollai,Porunellu, Palaisithari, 
Murarigau, and various Sambas. 

North-Central Province : Heonati, Tilanayagam, Suduvi, Hondara- 
vala, Muriint^an, and Kiiruvi. 

Eastern Province ; Oddaiv^alan, Vellainellu, Porunellu, Vanan, 
Ohollakadai, and various Sambas. 

Wcistern Proviin^o ; Mavi, DoVeroddori, Sulai, Heonati, Handiran, 
and Muttnsarnba. 

North-Wostei'n Province : Mavi, Heonati. Kottiyaran, Dikvi, Mudu- 
kiriyal, and Deveredderi. 

Central Province ; Mavi, Hatiel, Heenaf i, Hondaravala, Elvi, and 
vSndnvi. 

Southern Province: Suduraiavi, Handiran, Sulai, Mavi, Suduvi, 
Balarnavi, and Danahala. 

Province of tlva : Balavi, Suduvi,Ilatkunda,Karaya], and Galkadavi. 
Province of Sabaragamuw^ : Mavi, Heonati, Mukulavi, Madatavalu, 
and Hondaravala. 

Diseases and pests causing oxionsivo loss to ]>addy in Ceylon aro few 
in, number. Insects do the greatest amount of damage. 
Diseases. being— 

(1) The Paddy Bug, whi(;h sucks tJie milky juices of the young grain, 
which, for this reason, never matures. This pest can be kept down by 
keeping the field and bunds clear of seeding grasses. If boys are employ- 
ed to catch the bugs with nets, a good deal of the damage can be avoided. 

(2) The Paddy Swarming Caterjullar, which also causes considerable 
damag(^ on occasions, but can be readily controlled. 

(3) The Paddy Stem Borer, a small, light -col cured moth, which lays 
its eggs on the young paddy stems. When the caterpillars hatch out, 
they make their way into tho stem and feed on the juices. When the 
time arrWes for tho caterpillar to become a pupa, it makes its way to 
a lower part of the stem, where it (tomes to rest, having first eaten a 
doorway in tho side of the stem. The adult moth emerges from tliis 
doorway and begins the same work over again. A stem which coPxtains 
a borer grub can always bontcognized by its peculiar white appearance, 
due to all tho husks being quite empty. Such stalks should be cut 
close to the ground and burnt. 

Paddy is converted into rice by pounding in a mortar. This work 
is usually undertaken by women, who receive a share 
Rice. of the rice husked for their work. The milling of 
paddy by machinery has recently been undertaken by 
privat e enterprise in the Southern Province and at the Anuradhapura 
jail. These small mills liave given fairly satisfactory results, and it is 
possible that the milling of paddy in the Colony may extend. 
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The area under wet land paddy in Ceylon is about 800,000 
acres, yielding, roughly, 12 to 13 million bushels 
Acreage and per annurn. The returns per aero are small compared 
Supply, with other rice -producing countries, and the profits 
previously made from paddy cultivation have been 
insufficient to attract capital and organization. Ceylon had become 
accustomed to draw the majority of her rice supplies from India, 
but in 1919, owing to dislocation caused by the great war and other 
causes, the supply from India failed, and an acute food crisis 
occurred in Ceylon. The century-old question of the ways and 
means of making Ceylon self-supporting in its food supjilies was 
again taken u]j, and the matter of the development of paddy culti- 
vation received the attention of a special department of Goveniment. 
The total annual imports of rice and j)addy from India are given in the 
following table : — 

TABLE No. 41. ~ Quaniilij and Value of Imports of Rice and Paddy 
from India {indudimj Burma) for each 
Calendar Year since 1909. 

Kiee. Paddy. 


Year 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

1909 

. . 4,606,033 

. 30,706,262 .. 

719,943 .. 

2,477,660 

1910 

. . 6,066,306 

. 40,010,787 .. 

830,023 . . 

2,818,121 

1911 

. . 6,649,347 

. 43,699,486 

697,168 .. 

2,299,316 

1912 

. . 6,876,647 

. 45,171,476 .. 

608,449 . . 

1,993,083 

1913 

. . 6,759,747 

. 44,673,929 .. 

525,499 . . 

1,742,4.32 

1914 

.. 5,954,488 

. 40,770,771 .. 

650,638 . . 

1,846,630 

1916 

. . 5, 623, 201 

. 38,477,625 .. 

569,042 . . 

1,850,382 

1916 

.. 6,890,307 

. 51,505,232 .. 

748,726 . . 

2,607,667 

1917 

. . 7,267,248 

. 55.525,713 .. 

782,062 . . 

2,693,863 

1918 

. . 6,402,102 

. 52,720,626 .. 

542,768 . . 

1.780,690 

1919 

. . 4,764,631 

. 67,213,136 .. 

751,500 . . 

2,483,002 

1920 

.. 6,788,101 

. 91,661,113 .. 

437,072 . . 

1,684,672 

1921 

. . 6,869,967 

. . 69,598,166 .. 

900,935 . , 

3,172,612 


The cost of production of paddy in Ceylon per bushel may be said to 
range from Re. 1 to Rs, 2, according to yie‘lds and 
Costs. district. In 1920, when famine prices ruled for rice, 
the selling price for local paddy ranged from Rs. 2‘ 60 
to Ra. 6 per bushel. 

Hill Paddy or Elvi is grown upon dry lands. It is usually cultivated 
upon hilly lands in districts where an abundant 
Hill Paddy. rainfall can be relied upon. Hill Paddy is sown 
broadcast in lands which have been cleared and burnt. 
While the crop is growing tho larger weeds are pulled out, otherwise 
no cultivation is carried on during its period of growth. Yields of Elvi, 
if seasons are favourable, are generally heavy, and the rice from this 
t;^e of paddy is highly prized. Some types of Ehd are grown in some 
districts on flat, low-lying lands, but such cultivation is generally limited 
to the Southern Province. 
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Othrr Food Crops. 

Many other food grains are grown in the Colony. These are generally 
grown in chenas — ^areas of land covered with second- 
Chenas* ary forest or other vegetation, which are cleared and 
burned — which are either private or leased or granted 
by the Crown. The principal grains grown are kurakkan (Ehusine 
coracana) in all districts ; maize in the Central, Uva, Southern, and 
Eastern Provinces ; Italian millet in the Northern Pro\ ince, under irriga- 
tion on tobacco lands ; Paspalinn millet in all districts ; and Panicum 
millet upon light sandy and hilly lands. Legumes arc also grovm in the 
chenas, the principal crops being ^ingeJly, green gram, horse gram, and 
black gram. Cowpoas are also grown, as well as various lands of beans. 

The chena system of cultivation is one of the mf)st primitive. It 
exploits the capital of the soil of the country for the personal benefit 
of a small number of the population. Buch a system can only be 
permissible where the population is sparse, or excessively poor. An 
attempt is being made to ascertain whether rotations of crops can 
be cultivated in su(*,cessive years in those dry areas where chenas are 
most abundant, and whether improvements can bo effected. 

Edible tubers gr(jw in abundauco. These are known in the Colony 
as yams, and include dioscoroa yams, tannia yams, sweet potatoes, and 
manioc. Sweet potatoes are abundant in the Southern Province, while 
manioc or cassava has spread rajhdly in all districts in recent years 
and constitutes a general food. The preparation of tapioca might be 
possible in some districts if a good supply of pure water v^'ere available. 

Plantains (I )anarias) of vjirious types are largely cultivated, and are 
to be found in all mark(ns. The largest area of plantains is to be 
found betW(*on I’olgahawela and J-larnbulckana, but in recent years 
disease has occurred and some of the most delicately-flavoured 
varieties appear to suffer consif lor ably. 

Jak and breadfruit are important foodstuffs, while raw sugar and 
jaggery is made from coconut, palmyra, or Idtul palms. The coconut 
and palmyra palms also j)roduce other foods. 

Vegetables and curry plants are generally cultivated throughout the 
Island, and markets are well st ocked. Dried chillies are prepared in 
the drier districts, while onions are largely grown in some localities. 
Pumpldns, gourds of various kinds, and cucnml^ers are largely grown 
and find a ready sale in the various towns and village markets of the 
oountxy. In tbo hills European vegetables tlirive, and are largely 
grown for transport by rail to tlie principal centres of population. 


Sub-section 12. -Salt. 

Ceylon consumes about 700,000 cwl.. of common salt per annum. 
The bulk of tliis is made in the Island, and the shortage 
Sources of is mot by salt of a similar kind imported from the 

Supply. Madras Presidency. Salt is manufactured from sea 

water by solar evaporation at Chiviateru in the 
Northern Province (about 4 miles out of Jaffna) ; at Hambantota in the 
Southern Province ; at Puttalam on the west coast ; and at Nilaveli 
(8 miles north of Tiincomalee) on the east coast. The manufacture in 
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the Northern and Eastern Provinces is comparatively small, the bulk 
of the supply being from the salt lands of Hambantota and Puttalam. 
The method of manufacture in Ceylon is very crude, and the salt is of 
inferior quality and very dirty. The methods used are 
Method of the same as they wore a hundred years ago, and those 
M anuf acture. who own salt lands absolutely refuse to make any change 

in their methods. Tlie reason for this is partly the well- 
known dislike of tiio East to any change whatever in the way of doing 
things, but chiefly the fact that most of the salt land holdings (called 
“ vaikkals ”) are now owned by more or less wealthy individuals, who 
take no personal interest in manufacture, but merely contract year by 
year with coolies to work one or more vaikkals and give the owners half 
the piice received from Government for the salt produced. In some cases 
the actual producer gets even less than tliis, and hence there is no induce - 
ment to either the owner of the \'-aikkals or the actual producer of salt 
to improv’^e the quality so long as Government buys what is produced. 
The one exception to the foregoing is Hambantota, whore the method 
of production is entirely different. There the lands on 
Hambantota which the salt is produced are Crown property, and 

Method. consist of a series of natuiul saucer *hke depressions in 

the ground (called “levayas ”), some of which are as 
much as 400 acres in area. In these “levayas ” the rainfall collects, 
and what is not carried off by gravitation stands in the low gi*ound and 
takes up salt, year by year, from the soil, wliich is very saline. As the 
dry season advances the brine evaporates and forms into salt. This 
is collected by coolies paid by Government at a fixed rate per bag ; 
the collection is by hand, and, owing to want of facilities for moving 
about in the interior of the always slushy levayas and the difficulty of 
carrying the salt from the middle of the levaya to the high ground around 
it the best of the salt is not collected, while what is collected is carelessly 
picked up with much mud left adhering to it. The quality of the salt 
is furt/her injuriously affected by vegetable matter, with which it is 
impregnated owing to its having been formed in surface drainage water. 
The following table shows the production for a series of years, of the 
respective districts in w^hich salt is produced : - 

TABLE No. t5. -Qmntity of Salt produced In Ceylon. 


Year. 

Jalfiui, T 

Northern 

liucojualce, 

Eastern 

Puttalam, 
North -Western 

Hambantota, 

SoutlK'Tll 

Total 


Province. 

Province. 

Province, 

Province. 

Production. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1912 • 

. . 141,249 . . 

43,344 

211 . 

93,579 . 

278,383 

1913 

39,315 . . 

56,942 

. . 144,458 . 

6,888 . 

247,603 

1914 

. . 94,996 . . 

03,352 

- . 367,092 . 

144,429 . 

669,869 

1915 

. - 32,028 . . 

63,669 

. . 140,190 . 

104,359 . 

340,246 

365,852 

1910 

. . 46,281 . . 

Nil 

. . 154,327 . 

1 55,244 

1917 

. . 79,982 

49,754 

. . 198,090 . 

102,067 . 

429,893 

1918 

. . 1 19,320 . . 

133,590 

. . 654,498 . 

227,191 . 

1,034,605 

1919 

. . 74,980 . . 

9,786 

38,913 . 

300,502 . 

424,181 

1920 

. . 99,869 . . 

64,271 

Nil 

. 166,244 . 

330,384 

1921 

■ . 36,150 . . 

18,024 

. . 84,123 

. 136,335 . 

274.632 

Note. 

—The average production of 

salt in the Island for the above ten years 

amounts to 438,564 cwt. 

per annum 
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The total cost of the salt to (Jovernment for purchase, storage, and 
upkeep is not less than 7 1 cents per cwt. on the average. It is sold to 
the trade at the storage centres at Rs. ^ per cwt;., the nett revenue duty 
thus amounting to Rs. 2 ■ 29 per cwt. The import duty on salt imported 
into Ceylon by sea is Rs. 3 per cwt., which is ordinarily prohibitive. 
Although in some specially good seasons a very considerable quantity 
of salt has been collecded and stored, tlie average production is below 
the requirements of the Island, and, from time to time, Covernment 
has liad to irnpojt salt on its own a(i(;ount at a considerable loss of 
revenue to meet the deticioncy. The owners of most of the salt lands 
are very independent, and tia^ pr*oduction of salt is, perhaps, the least 
of the enterprises they are engaged in. They are lai'gely money 
lenders, coconut estate owners, or general ti*adors. If it suits them to 
turn the labour at tluar disposal to making salt tlicy will do so, but 
there is no legal eom])ulsion on a salt land owner to work his hind every 
year. Frt'quently the lo(^al Govwnment ofticers, with much difficulty, 
persuade them to make salt, but if the slightest presstue is put upon 
thorn in respect of any detml of salt production or storage, they at once* 
cease working in tlie beli{d’ tiiat the need for salt v/ill always ensure 
tiieir getting prompt re(kt\ss of any grievance they may 
Increase and put forward. In these circumstances, and in view of 
Improvement t he undoubted fact tliat the salt in the Ceylon market 

of Supply. was of such inferior quality as to be a discredit to the 
administration, Covermnont decided in 1919 to re- 
organize the industry, and with this object in view approached the 
Madras Govermnont, requesting the loan of the services of a senior 
officer of its ^Salt Department to advise them as to the ro-organization. 
In July of that year an officer from Madras was accordingly appointed 
Salt Adviser to Government for a period of five years. After inspecting 
the Island’s sources of salt supply, he rr^comrnended, as a start — 

(a) The cessation of salt storage in the bat -polluted cadjan store 
sheds in use for generations past and the storage of salt on 
raised open platforms close to the place of manufactiue, where, 
sc^ciuely covered with cadjans and roped, rectangular heaps 
containing 5,000 cwt. each could be safely and economically 
stored. 

(h) The construction of thi*ee large Government salterns at Elephant 
Pass in the north, at Palavi on the west coast, and at Hamban- 
toia in tlie south, the object being equally to meet the deficiency 
in local supply, and to illustrate to local salt land owners the 
advantages of making salt in a few large concerns rather tlian in 
a vast number of petty holdings. 

(c) The Salt Adviser also strongly urged Government to cease buying 
salt from outlying small salt r*oncerns, whei-e ]a‘Opor revenue 
supervision was almost impossible and transport expensive, and 
to eoncontiate on, and encourage the regular worldng of, the salt 
lands in and around the headquarters of tlie districts concerned. 

These proposals were approved by Government, who ordered the 
cadjan store sheds of Puttalam to be closed, and instructed .the Salt 
Adviser to get storage platforms constructed. The owners of distant 
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outlying salt lands were notified that after two more years Government 
would cease to purchase salt in those places. Funds were allotted for 
construction of a saltern at Elephant Pass, near Jaffna, extending over 
nearly 400 acres, and of a smaller one of 60 acres at Palavi in Puttalam 
District. It was decided to defer construction in Hambantota till 
progr'ess had been made with the other two. 

The west coast manufacturers, however, strongly resented any change 
in storage arrang(uncnts, on the gi’ound that they and their workmen 
profited considerably by the cartage, during the winter months, of the 
salt prod uced in the summer. They showed their resentment by refusing 
to make any salt at all in the year 1920, and in 1921 only a comparatively 
small quantity was outturned, and that only on the old method being 
allowed to (continue. Meantime the new Government salteras at 
Elephant Pass and Palavi have been pushed on. The latter is practi- 
cally (jompleted, and in 1921 produced 20,000 cwt., and is expected in 
1922 to produce at least double tha<- (juantity. At Elepliant Pass the 
work has been on a much larger scale, but food and labour difficulties 
there have proved very great. Very large bunds and other earthworks 
have had to be undertakiui, and they are now in tlio final stages of 
completion, and it is confidently exjiecjte.d that salt will be produced at 
Elephant Pass in the season of 1922. 

The method of manufacture of salt by Government in the new 
salterns meiy be briefly described as follows : — The 
New Methods, area to bo worked is surrounded by embankments of 
sufficient height and strength to exclude surface 
drainage. The rainfall of f.lie interior of the salterns has thus alone to 
be dealt with ; this is got rid of by “ breaching sections ’'in the bunds 
on the lowest side of the saltern and by drainage pipes aid under the 
surrounding bunds elsewhere. 

The saltern is laid out on throe distinct levels for — 

(a) Primary condensation. 

(h) Secondary condensation. 

( c) Cr ystalli zati on. 

The process of mamufacturo consists of pumping sea brine into the 
primary condensing area, where, by solar evaporation, its density is 
greatly increased. From this area the brine is passed by gravitation 
into the secondary condensing area, where continued solar evaporation 
brings the density up to saturation point. The saturated brine is then 
conducted by gravitation through channels to a very considerable 
number of comparatively small crystallizing beris where the salt 
forms and is collected into trolley trucks and taken to the place of 
storage. 

The pumping of the initial brine into the primary condensing area 
is done by oil engines and centrifugal pumps. A large windnull has 
also been constructed at Elephant Pass experimentally to test the 
sufficiency of this much cheaper form of water lift for salt manufacture. 
So far it seems doubtful whether the variable cliaracter of the wind 
velocity will not make the windmill too unreliable to be regarded 
as any real economy; the coming season (1922) is expected to settle 
tills issue finally. 
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The cost of salt production in the Government salterns is expected 
to be considerably less than the cost of what is now 
Analyses. purchasod from local manufacturers, and the salt 
already produced proves conclusively its superiority in 
colour and quality. The following analyses of salt produced in the new 
Government salterns during the course of constriudion are sufficient to 
demonstrate the fact that a high stamiard of chemical purity can be 
obtained by proper methods of manufacture : — 


Samples Analys(‘d. 


Insoluble 

Matter. 


Mague- Magiie- 


Calcium Calcium 


Sodium 
Chlo- 


Sulphate. Chloride. 


. . o-5(; . . — . . 0-31 . . 0*06 


Elephant Pass, 1019 
{Experimental Beds.) 
Palavi Saltern, 1020 
Elephant Pass, 1021 
Palavi Saltern, 1021 
Palavi Salteni, 1022 
(early harw^st) 


27 . . 1 *10 . . ‘41 . . 

:12 . . 06 . . I -40 . . 

54 .. 00 i:u .. 

. . *25 , . 1 -04 . . 


. 0*40 .. 98-67 


•12 . . . . 98-10 
•01 . . . . 96-73 
•50 . . .. 06-66 
•21 . . . . 98-60 


The Salt Adviser is of the opinion that Ceylon is capable of producing 
very large cpiantities of (excellent salt, and that tbei’e is a field in the 
Island for considerable ent erpriser in the' manufacture of salt for export 
to Bengal and Burma, as also for the dc'velopment of by-products of 
salt manufacture from the “ bitterns ’’ or ‘‘ mother liquor,” at present 
thrown away in the process of maniifactuie of cormnon salt. 


Sub-section 13.— Fisheries. 

The marine fisheries are still carried on in a compai'atively primitive 
manner by local fishermen from outrigger canoes and 
Food catamarans working from the shore, kino fishing is 
Fisheries. practised far out- at sea, whilst nets of various kinds are 
used in the inslioro waters and estuaries. Considerable 
quantities of fish are cauglit. ]mcked in i(5e, and sent to Cblombo and 
other large centres of }) 0 ]mlation from tlio fishing villages and towns 
along the coast which are ta])ped by the railway, oven from so far distant 
as Jaffna and Mannar. El.sewhere all .suqJus fisli is either dried or 
pickled. Owing to the two monsoons, the east and west coasts of the 
Island have their own distinct fishing seasons, and in consequence we 
find a certain amotint of seasonal migmtion on the part of the more 
enterprising fishermen. Thus, we find that Sinhalese fishermen from 
Ambalangoda and Weligama go to Batticaloa and other partes of the 
east coast in the south-west monsoon, and there is a corresponding 
migration of Tamils from the north and east coasts to the northern 
portion of the west coast in the north-east monsoon. The available 
fish supply is, however, very inadequate to meet the growing demands 
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of the Island, as is shown very clearly by the following table of fish 
imports dxiring the years 1910 to 1921 : — 

TABLE No. 46.-~*Valm of Imports of Fish Goods into Ceylon. 


Year. 

Cured Fish 
(including 
Maidive Fish). 

Tinned 

Fish. 

Fish Manure. 

Fish Oil. 

Total. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1910 . 

. 4,249,117 .. 

86,637 

. . 607,186 . . 

2,068 

. . 4,945,008 

1911 . 

. 4,339,008 . . 

135,177 

. . 1,077,073 . . 

948 

.. 5,552,206 

1912 . 

. 4,228,090 .. 

149,636 

.. 757,113 .. 

5,507 

. . 5,140,946 

1913 

. 4,467,725 . . 

166,661 

. . 1,167,687 . . 

1,213 

2,433 

. . 5,803,286 

1914 . 

. 3,679,338 .. 

152,078 

. . 262,756 . . 

. . 4,096,605 

1915 . 

. 4,237,600 

147,437 

. . 223,990 . . 

1,845 

.. 4,610,772 

1916 . 

. 4,482,770 . . 

184,468 

. , 713,808 . . 

3,738 

. . 5,384,784 

1917 . 

. 4,121,258 .. 

80,345 

. . 602,959 . . 

2,100 

.. 4,706,662 

1918 . 

, 4,463,126 .. 

62,386 

.. 1,007,381 .. 

840 

. . 5,593,732 

1919 . 

. 3,849,420 . . 

79,956 

. . 1,357,273 . . 

4,635 

.. 5,291,284 

1920 . 

. 4,508,668 . . 

230,147 

.. 1,338,411 .. 

2,775 

.. 6,079,901 

1921 

. . 7,058,148 .. 

97,495 

. . 370,738 . . 

2,105 

. . 7,628,480 


With a \ iew to increasing the fish supply, extensive experiments and 
investigations are being made by the Marine Biological Survey under 
the Director of the Colombo Museum and Marine Biologist. A preli- 
minary survey of the coast has been completed, and two valuable 
trawling grounds have been examined, the one off Kankesanturai, witli 
an area of 650 square miles, the other off Cape Comorin, outside the 
Indian territorial waters, which could easily be worked from Colombo, 
with an area of over 2,600 square miles. Apart from these two banks, 
the littoral waters on the whole are unsuitable for trawling. Enormous 
quantities of mid-water fish, howovor, abound everywhere ; and there 
can be no doubt that modern methods of drift net fishing could be 
successfully introduced. The Marino Biological Survey is now engaged 
upon these problems, and there is no reason why an adequate supply of 
fresh fish and, with improved methods, a greatly increased quantity of 
dried fish, should not be produced from Ceylon littoral waters. From 
actual experiments made, the Marine Biologist has prepared a state- 
ment to show that commercial trawling could be carried on at a profit 
in Ceylon waters. 

The Pearl Banka are situated in the Culf of Mannar, betw^een Mannar 
and Puttalam. The oysters are most abundant on 
Pearl rocky “ paars” in 5 to 9 fathoms. The C<^'y]on Pearl 

Fisheries. Fisheries are very ancient, and appear to be carried on 

under much the same conditions as they were 2,000 to 
3,000 years ago. Pliny refers to Taprobane (Ceylon) as “ the most 
productive of pearls of all parts of the world,” and in the “ Mahavansa ” 
is made of a present which included local pearls from King 
Vijaya of Ceylon to his Indian father-in-law about 550 b.c. 

Notable features of these fisheries are their uncertainty and their 
intermittent periods of unproductiveness, characteristics which have 
obtained from early times. The most noteworthy of these barren 

34-20 
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periodfl, oraittiiig fisheries of negligible value, occurring during the 
British period have been — 

1815-1827 inclusive, 13 years. 

1838-1854 „ 17 „ 

1864-1873 „ 10 „ 

1892-1902 „ 11 „ 

1908-present day. 

The most profitable series of fisheries on record was during 1903 to 
1907, the value of the 1905 fishery alone being 3| millions of rupees, of 
which the Government share was two-thirds. There is an excellent 
prospect of a new series of fisheries in the immediate future, as large 
numbers of oysters have been found on the banks within the last 
year. 

The window-jiane oyster (Placuna placenta) is found in great abun- 
dance in the shallow backwater known as Lake Tamble- 
WfndoW-pane gam near Trincomalee. This oyster, which occurs in 
Oyster Fishery, large numbers, is found partially embedded in the soft 
mud. The oyster shells are used in some parts of the 
world as substitutes for window-panes, but in Ceylon the shell is not 
put to any use, the oyster being fished solely for its pearls. These 
pearls though abundant have no groat value on account of their irregular 
shape and inferior lustre. They are used in cheax) native jewellery, as 
Well as in the })r 0 XJaration of certain medicines. Sometimes they are 
ground into ohunarn for the use of the wealthier people. The oyster 
beds are x)eriodically leased by the Ceylon Government. The fishery of 
1916-1 8 was the most profitable on record, but at present the beds are 
barren. The fisheiy is carried on from small canoes, and the diving is 
done by the villagers, chiefly Moormen, from Kinniyai. The Marine 
Biologist has made regular surveys of the oyster beds during the past 
twelve years, and a considerable amount of interesting statistical 
information has been compiled. 

The tanks of the dry zone provide an abundance of good food fishes, 
which with care and organization could be converted 
Tank into a valuable source of food supply. Unfortunately 

Fisheries, up to the present the tank fisheries have been almost 

entirely ignored, except by the villagers in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the tanlcs. From the .^nuradhaxmra District a small 
quantity of fish is sent on ice to Colombo by train. 

Edible oysters are found all round the coast both in the open sea and 
in the backwaters and river estuaries. Two or‘ three 
Edible different species are found in Ceylon, but the estuarine 

Oysters. form is the most prized. There is a small but regular 

demand for oysters from Europeans, but the Ceylonese 
do not appear to appreciate them to any extent. 

The beche-de-mer or trepang is sometimes known as a sea slug or sea 
cucumber. It is found in shallow water around the 
Bbche-de-mer. coast, and certain species when dried are highly prized 
as a food by the Chinese. In the Jaffna .District the 
better lands of beohe-de-mer are found. Formerly the fisheiy was a 
considerable one, but its value has diminished in importance during 
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the last few years. Given a certain amount of enterprise on che 
part of fishermen of the Jaffna peninsula, together with supervision by 
the Fisheries Department, there seems no reason why this industry 
should not become an important one. 

Chank shells are used for the manufacture of cheap bangles. The 
Ceylon chank fishery is controlled by the Government 
Chank Agent, ISTortliern Province, and not, as in Madras, by 
Fishery, the Fisheries Department. The fishing takes place off 
the Jaffna islands, and most of the divers come from 
India. Chanks are also found in the vicinity of the Pearl Banks, but 
fishing is prohibited there. About on© and three-quarter millions of 
chanli are obtained annually from the Ceylon beds, and about half a 
million by tlie Madras Government from the Indian beds. But the 
Ceylon chanks are inferior to those found at Tuticorin, and whereas the 
former are only worth about Ks. 60 per 1,000, the latter fetch Rs. 160, 


Sub-section — Miscellaneous. 

Some Agricultural Possibilities. 

Sevt‘ral fibres grow readily in the Colony, and are exploited on a 
small scale for local requirements. Several species of 
Hemp. Setnsevera (bow-string hemp) grow commonly in many 
areas, and are utilized by the villagers. Mauritius 
hemp (Furcraca gigantea) Was introduced into the Island in the early 
pari of the nineteenth century, and is now to be seen in most districts 
in the form of liedges around small proi)erties, in waste places, and 
along the railway line. It is only within the ]mst few years that it has 
been exploited to any extent. The leaves of the wild plants are collected, 
the fibre beaten out by hand, and when dry it is made into twin© or 
ropes, or is woven into thin mats or bags for domestic purposes. The 
villagers of the Dumbara Valley in the Central Province are the most 
interested in this manufacture of fibre aiticlos, and their products are 
generally well made and of pleasing design. The plants of Mauritius 
hemp to be seen growing along the sides of the main line of the Railway 
are the remains of systematic planting. The proposal was to transport 
the leaves from these plants to a central factory, but the venture did not 
materialize, and the greater part of the plants have now been cut out. 
A small systematic plantation of Mauritius hemp may be seen at the 
Experiment Station at Anuradhapm-a, and within a year or two it is 
proposed to erect a small factory to manufacture the fibre. This fibre 
grows exceptionally well in all districts and offers ample opportunity 
for exploitation. 

Sisal {Agave rigida var. sisalana) was first systematically grown on 
the Media II uppallama Experiment Station. Its growth 
Sisal, was satisfactory, and upon the closing of this station a 
syndicate was formed and obtained a lease of Crown 
lauds upon special terms for the cultivation of this fibre upon an 
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extended area. Good progress has been made up to date, and there 
is undoubtedly every prospect of the undertaking being successful. If 
this is the case, it will indicate that there are vast areas of land at present 
available for profitable cultivation in this fibre. The Agricultural 
Department is convinced of the prospects of Ceylon as a fibre -producing 
country, and has areas of Sisal at present growing at Anuradhapura, 
and is also undertaking smaller experimental trials in Jaffna and 
Hambantota. There are large areas of the so-called dry zones of the 
Colony which are uncultivated, and it is believed that these areas can be 
profitably utilized for growing fibres. In the northern part of the 
Colony and in certain other coastal areas Sunn hemp (Crotolaria 
juncea) is grown for its fibre. This is used locally, mainly for the 
manufacture of fishing nets, but it is possible that its production 
could be extended. 

Experiments have been made with cotton in various parts of the 
Colony by Government, and also by private enterprise. 
Cotton. The cultivation has not been undertaken, however, to 
any v^ory considerable ext ent, because in the main plant- 
ing districts the rainfall is not so distributed as to be suited for cotton 
cultivation. Crops are irregular, and pests troublesome. In the dry 
zone there are bettor |.)rospocts, and a small and profitable cultivation 
of cotton is carried on in the Hambantota District. The yields in that 
district have been satisfactory, and pests have not done much damage. 
With a view to attempting to foster the cultivation of cotton in this 
district, Government has recently undertaken to make extensive 
experimental trials with different types of cotton, and has guaranteed 
to purchase j)easant-grown crops. There are other areas in the Eastern 
Province, Uva, Matale Dist rict of the Central, and in the North-Central 
Province well suited to cotton cultivation, and there is a stretch of 
10,000 acres of typical black cotton soil in the Mannar District of the 
Northern Province, but the last is at present sparsely populated and 
not well served by roads. 

With the depression in the rubber industry, other products for the 
wetter areas of the low-country have been considered. 
Limes, bimes grow excellently in all parts of the Colony, and, 
in areas with a satisfactory rainfall, yield adequate 
crops. I-loginnings have been made with small experimental plantings, 
with the object of preparing concentrated lime juice or citrate of 
lime. The cultivation of limes could probably be as successful in 
Ceylon as in tlie West Indian Colonies, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will be taken up in the near future. The experiiViental 
areas grown on the Anuradhapura Experiment Station are promising, 
and are being extended. 

Sugar-cane was cultivated in several parts of the Colony in the early 
years of the British Administration, and it was only 
Sugar. recently that rubber replaced sugar in parts of the 
Southern Province. Sugar-cane is now grown in 
small areas for the manufacture of the crude, raw jaggery sugar, 
mainly along the Gin-ganga of the Southern Province and in the 
neighbourhood of Kalupahana. The canes are also grown in village 
gardens throughout the country, and find a ready sale in the 
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markets for chewing. Sugar-cane grows well in the Colony, but the 
juices are, on the whole, low in sucrose and purity. The whole 
question of sugar cultivation has been recently investigated, and 
as a result there is likely to be an extension in the Southern 
Province in tlie near future. The Allai Irrigation Extension Scheme 
in the Eastern Province would constitute an excellent opportunity 
for investors. Tliere is an arnjjle market for sugar in the Colony, and 
the local production of power alcoliol is a necessity. The question of 
power alcoliol has also been investigated recently, and it is thought 
that the molasses from sugar-cane cultivation would most likely 
form the cheapest base from which to manufacture the Colony’s 
requirements for industrial spirit. These undertakings, however, 
require considerable capital, and can only be made successful if placed 
in the hands of practical and experienced sugar growers^and manu- 
facturers. 

Camphor was grown exi)erimentally, and manufactured camphor 
exported some twenty years ago, but, with the fall 
Camphor. in price, most of the areas have been cut out and 
re])lac0d with tea. Camphor grows well in the Colony, 
especially in the higher elovations, and yields of 1 percent, of camphor 
have been obtained experimentally from the young leaves. There are 
areas still remaining in the Colony, and further manufacture may 
possibly be undertaken. With the recent rise in the world prices, 
it is possible that camphor may again become a remunerative 
proposition, and some extension in the area grown in the Colony may 
be looked for. 

The Ai’abian typo of coffee was the first staple of the Colony, but, 
with the advent of leaf disease, scale insects, and other 
Coffee. pests, theindustry collapsed, and areas formerly planted 

with colfeo were cultivated in, cinciiona and then tea. 
There are no cultivations of Arabian coffee now remaining in the Colony, 
although there are still considerable numbers of trees to be found scat- 
tered in all the j)lanting districts. These trees thrive and produce 
good crops w^hen they are under shade, and locally-grown Arabian 
coffee can be purchased in most stores and boutiques. In recent yea];3, 
as the result of experiments at Experiment Stations, there has been 
some planting of the robusta types of coffee, and good crops are now 
being reaped from robusta coSee and from a hybrid type. The demand 
for seeds and plants from the areas grown in the Experiment Stations 
exceeds the supply, and it is jK)ssible that fair areas may be under 
robu^a types of coffee in the near future. The plants grow Well, suffer 
but little from the leaf disease, and yield in favourable localities satis- 
factory crops. 

Pineapples grow well in all parts of the Colony. There are some 
small systematic cultivations for the supplies of hotels, 

Pineapples, shipping companies, &c., and pineapples are grown in 
all village gardens and supplied to the local markets. 
It has been proposed that pineapples may be cultivated for canning, 
and there is little doubt that there are prospects for such an under* 
taking if the canning factory is situated in a locality with a wholesome 
water supply. 
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The West African oil palm has been grown in gardens throughout 
the Colony for lengthy periods, and in recent years 

Oil Palms, has been cultivated experimentally at the Anuradha- 
pura Experiment Station. It grows well, and crops 
in the early years have been encouraging. Fruiting began before the 
palms were four years of age, and continues to be satisfactory, if culti- 
vation is systematically carried out. Some demands have recently 
been made for seeds of the oil palm, and there is a possibility 
that some planting will be carried out in the near future. There is 
little prospect of oil palms being grown in areas suited to coconut 
cultivation, but in those areas whore coconut cannot be grown oil 
palms are worthy of experimental trial. 

Large imports of organic manures are made for the plantation 
industries. These are largely secured from India. 

Castor. It is most desirable that the Island should produce 
some of its own requirements in this respect, and 
Go\’0rnment has conducted experiments with a view to ascertaining if 
the culti^ ation of castor would be profitable. Ttie plant grows well in 
all parts of the Colony and yields satisfactory crops. Ihe value of the 
crops are, however, relatively low, and it would not be remunerative to 
grow castor as a ])uro crop. Mixed with food crops and grown in a 
manner similar to the system of South India, it is capable of yielding in 
the aggregate considerable sums. There is a steady demand for the oil 
at remunerative prices, and a strong demand for the resulting poonac 
after the oil has been extracted. The Government Railway has erected 
a small oil -extracting plant, which is capable of dealing with quantities 
of seed. The Railway proposes to offer good prices for fresh seed so 
as to encourage tlie growth of a crop, which could be of material value 
to the peasant cultivator, particularly in the dry areas of the Colony. 

Coca used formerly to be grown in the Colony, but in recent years 
its cultivation lias been ])roliibited. Ceylon could 
Coca. produce all the Empire’s roquiremonts of cocaine if 
required. 

Fruits and vegetables are grown in quantity, and are to be found in 
, all markets, but there are possibilities of improving 

Fruits and supplies and methods of marketing. Many of the 

Vegetables, varieties of fruits and vegetables are capable of 
considerable improvement. 

Manufacture of Cement and Glass. 

Exhaustive investigations liave been carried on for some time past 
into the possibilities of the manufactm^e of cement and glass in Ceylon, 
and it has now been established that satisfactory Portland cement 
can be made from clay and limestone occurring in the Jaffna peninsula. 
Although at one time it was thought tliat the manufacture of glass 
could not be carried on in Ceylon on a remunerative scale owing to the 
high cost of fuel and chemicals, recent developments in the process of 
manufacture will, it is thought, make the manufacture of certain 
qualities of glass a reasonably paying proposition, and further investi- 
gations are being carried on. 
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Power. 


The following table shows the horse power of the different classes of 
stationary industrial engines employed in Ceylon and in the various 
Provinces : — 


Province, 

Steam. 

Oil. 

Gas. 

Water. 

Hydro- 

electric. 

Total. 

Western 

9,741 .. 

8,605 .. 

3,242 . 

160 

. . — 

. 21,638 

Central 

1,776 . 

8,902 .. 

1,320 . 

. 8,740 

. . 290 . 

. 21,027 

Southern 

352 . 

560 .. 

60 . 

170 

. . — 

. 1,142 

North-Western 

403 . 

690 . . 

260 . 

360 

. . — 

. 1,603 

Uva 

540 . 

. 4,200 .. 

270 . 

. 2,280 

. . — 

. 7,290 

Sabaragamuwa 

756 . 

, 2,892 .. 

1,030 . 

. 1,750 

. . 160 . 

. 6,588 

Total . . 

13,567 

25,640 

6,182 

1.3,440 

450 

69,288 


Colombo Town is the only place wh(n’c a large concentrated 
demand for meclianical power exists at ])rosout, the total em])loyed 
being about 13,000 h.p. The remainder of the power used is 
scattered about in small units in tea and rubber factories, and in mines 
and mills. 

The existing sources of power for stationary industrial engines 
are ; — 

(1) Im])orted fuels (coal and liquid fuel). 

(2) Local fu(>ls (wood, charcoal, and industrial refuse). 

(3) Water power. 

As there is no coal or oil in Ceylon these fuels havo to be 
imported. In 1021 about 74,414 tons of coal valued at over a 
million rupees were imported for local consumption (excluding coal 
for steamers), as against sonu^ 17,488,725 gallons of liquid fuel valued * 
at Ks. 5,763,721. 

If waste prt)ducis are available for use as fuel, suction gas engines 
are the most economical, but if they run on cliarcoal, the cost is 
about the same as that of oil engines. The approximate costs, in 
Ceylon, of steam power, oil engines, and suction gas engines (the last run 
on waste) are about 20, 10, and 4 cents, respectively, per B. H. P. hour. 
The price of a ton of Indian coal in June, 1922, was 40 shillings, and of a 
gallon*of liquid fuel 34 ceiits. Tlio corrt^spondiug prices in 1910 to 1914 
were Rs. 13 to 18 a ton, and 18 cents a gallon. 

At present, the use of water })ower is confined to isolated power 
units in tea and rubber factories, the Pelton wheel being the most 
(mmmon method of transmission. Hydro-electric plants are found 
only in the Government installation for the lighting of Nuwara Eliya, 
and on a few scattered estates, also generally for lighting only. But 
Ceylon lias a vast reserve of water power, of wluch the estimated output 
is over 700,000 electric horse power. Schemes for the utilization of part 
of this power for the production of electricity are now under considera- 
tion. 



IP ) 

U?«Steek. 

file appronmate ntsmbeta of the various kiiub» el 8t«»ok ie 
Ceylon in 1921 vme cattle l,386,(}P,JbnlUoe^ 418»60Q| 

Ifvmihvn goats 150,000» {agi 46,100» sheep 57^200^ hoifses 2,000. 

and Uses. The cattle oonast of imported animals, cross breds, 
and country cattle, and are us^ lor draught and dairy 
purposes, and lor slaughter. Buifaloes are chiefly imported for dairy 
purpoees. Native buboes are used for ploughing paddy fields, and 
treading out the grain, while considerable numbers are also slaughtered 
f<»r food. Goats, pigs, and sheep are chiefly used for slaughter, though 
the keeping of goats for the supply of milk ^o deserves encouragement. 
Horses are kept for riding or driving, not for draught work. Tmnsport 
Is chiefly by means of bullock carts and motor lorries, which are increas* 
ing in number. 

Considerable numbers of cattle, goats, and 'sheep are imported 
annually, chiefly from India, the average figures for ten years being : 
oattle 18,000, sheep and goats 89,500 ; while dairy produce, tinned and 
fronsn meat, and tinned milk are imported to the average annual value 
of #Wut Be. 1,550,000. 

The inadequacy of the local stock to meet most of the requirements 
is ascribed to scanty food supply, and the general 

Inadequacy indifference of owners as regards restriction of numbers, 
at Local stock, feeding, and selection, as well as to the geographical 
position of the Island, and the general agricifltural 
pmotioe of the cultivation of economic products, and not pastures. 
Cattle and buffaloes appear to have remained much at the same level 
as regards both number and physique, but the number of buffaloes 
available for ploughing is noticeably deficient in certain districts. In 
addition to ne^ect, the almost annual outbreaks of rinderpest cause 
considerable loss, and steps are being taken to establish a more efiSdent 
system of quarantine and segregation. The lines of future policy with 
regard to oattle breeding, the improvement of stock, the prevention of 
disease, and the providon of communal grazing grounds have been 
Indicated in the report of the Committee on the subject published as 
jSbSsional Paper XI. of 1918, obtainable at the Government Beccn'd 
00ce, Colombo, price 10 cents. Although pure -bred and cross-bred 
cattle are raised on several estates, and good prices are paid for milch 
cat^e, milk, and butter, it can hardly be said that oattle raising offers 
an^^ent inducements for the investment of outside capital. r 

» Othw Industries. 

The maan industries of Ceylon are those directly concerned 
the cultivation of its principal products. Dependent upon thw© aro 
inany others, such as the mantire business, the forwarding and trane|xkt 
agencies, the engineering firms who supply and repair estate and dSips’ 
machioi^, tools, dec., the shipping and banking businessest the m]my 
of estate geode, materials, So. In addition, there are the vanout 
Industrial ecmceined with the supply of goods for the general pulrin, 
rilinanst<n^ food mA drink in genemi, clothing, motor m$p 
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other deamnds of a Colony, which is increasingly adopting Westeni 
ways and methods. Many of these industries, however, consist in 
little more than the import of material. 

• In section, there are several minor industries which are carried on 
by the petroanent population on a comparatively small scale. A 
considerable quantity of pottery for local use is turned out in certain 
parts of the Island, and the local manufacture of bricks and tiles is 
fairly common. Native silver work and brass work, often •of a high 
quality, are done in many villages, while weaving, carpentry, baslmt 
work, gem cutting, work in tortoise-shell, and other village industries 
give employment to considerable numbers of the population. 


SECTION b.— CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 


The standard of currency in Ceylon is the Indian silver rupee 
(with millesimal fineness -of 910*6). 

The varying rates of exchange are> shown below : — 



From 



8, 

d. 



January 

24, 1917 



1 

4i 




Do. 

27, ao. 



.. 1 

4 11/32* 

August 

29, do. 



.. 1 

5 

1/32* 

April 

3, 1918 



.. 1 

5 

1/16* 


Do. 

12, do. 



■ } 

6 

1/16* ' 






1 1 

5 31/32t 


From 

Buying Kate. 

Selling Rate. 

Telegraphic 
Transfer Rate. 



8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 


8. 

d. 

April 

17,1918 .. 1 

6 7/32 . . 






— 

Do. 

23, 

do. (4 months) — 

1 

6 3/16 




October 

31, 

do, (3 months) — 

1 

Oi 




January 

20, 

1919 .. 1 

6 3/16 .. 

1 

6 1/32 


1 

6 31/32 

May 

15, 

do. . . 1 

8 7/32 . . 

1 

8 1/32 


1 

7 31/32 

Do. 

15, 

do. (3 months) — 

1 

H 




August 

12, 

do. . . 1 

10 7/32 . . 

1 

10 1/32 


1 

9 31/32 

September 17, 

do. . . 2 

0 7/32 . , 

2 

0 1/32 


1 

11 31/32 

Do. 

22, 

do. . . 2 

0 29/32 . . 

2 

0 11/16 


2 

.Of 

October 

n. 

do. . . 2 

0 25/32 . . 

2 

0 9/16 


2 

Oi 

Do. 

2, 

do. . . 2 

Q|31/32 .. 

2 

Of. 


2 

0 11/16 

Do. 

7, 

do. . . 2 

0 31/32 . . 

2 

0 11/16 


2 

Of 

Do. 


do. . 2 

0 25/32 . . 

2 

0 9/16 


2 

Of 

Do, 

11, 

do. . . 2 

0 23/32 . . 

2 

Oi 


2 

t) 7/16 

Do. 

13, 

do. . . 2 

0 21/32 . . 

2 

0 7/16 


2 

Of 

Do. 

16, 

do. . . 2 

0 19/32 .. 

2 

0! 


2 

0 6/16 


* Selling rate. -f Telegraphic transfer rate. 

U f 


34-20 
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From Buying Rate. Selling Rate. TraMfeTR^t 



. 

a. 

d. 

8, 

d. 


s. 

i. 

October 

18, 1919 

2 

0 15/32 

2 

Oi 


2 

0 3/10 

Do. 

21, do. 

2 

0 13/32 . . 

2 

0 3/16 


2 

0* 

Do. 

2B, do. 

2 

0 , 9/32 . , 

2 

0 1/16 


2 

'0 

Do. 

30, do. 

2 

0 13/32 . . 

2 

0 3/16 


2 

04 

Do. 

31, do. 

2 

0 17/32 . . 

2 

0 6/16 


2 

04 

November 

5, do. 

2 

0 21/32 . . 

2 

0 7/16 


2 

Oi 

Do. 

G, do. 

2 

0 23/32 . . 

2 

04 


2 

0 7/16 

Do. 

10, do. 

2 

0 25/32 . . 

2 

0 9/16 


2 

04 

Do. 

12, do. 

2 

0 27/32 .. 

2 

o§ 


2 

0 9/16 

Do. 

13, do. 

2 

0 15/16 . . 

2 

0 11/16 


2 

o| 

Do. 

14, do. 

2 

1 3/16 .. 

2 

oj 


2 

0 13/16 

Do. 

19, do. 

2 

1 5/16 .. 

2 

1 


2 

0 15/16 

Do. 

20, do. 

2 

X y 

2 

1 1/16 


2 

1 

Do. 

2J, do. 

2 

1 7/16 .. 

2 

H 


2 

1 1/16 

Do. 

22, do. 

2 

1 11/16 .. 

2 

1 6/16 


2 

14 

Do. 

25, do. 

2 

215/16 .. 

2 

2 9/1 6 


2 

2 1/12 

Do. 

2G, do. 

<> 

3 3/16 .. 

2 

2 13/16 


2 

n 

Do. 

27, do. 

2 

3 11/16 .. 

2 

3 »5/16 


2 

H 

Do. 

29, do. 

2 

3 15/16 .. 

2 

3 7/16 


2 

H 

December 

2, do. 

2 

3 9/16 .. 

2 

3 1/16 


2 

3 

Do. 

4, do. 

2 

311/16 

2 

3 3/16 


2 

34 

Do. 

5, do. 

2 

3 13/16 .. 

2 

‘3 5/16 


2 

34 

1)0. 

(i, do. 

2 

3 15/16 .. 

2 

3 7/16 


2 

n 

Do. 

12, do. 

2 

4 1/16 .. 

2 

3 0/16 


2 

H 

Do.* 

1.3, do. 

2 

44 

2 

4 


2 

4 15/16 

Do. 

18, do. 

2 

4“ll/16 .. 

2 

4 3/16 


2 

44 

Do. 

19, do. 

2 

4 13/16 .. 

2 

4 5/16 


2 

44 

Do. 

20, do. 

2 

4 15/16 .. 

2 

4 7/16 


2 

4? 

Do. 

22, do. 

2 

5 5/16 .. 

2 

4 13/16 


2 

4i 

Do. 

29, do. 

o 

4 13/16 .. 

2 

4 7/16 


2 

4i 

Do. 

30, do. 

2 

4 11/16 .. 

2 

4 3/16 


2 

44 

Do. 

31, do. 

2 

4 9/16 .. 

2 

4 1/16 


2 

4 

January 

8, 1920 

2 

4 7/16 .. 

2 

3 15/16 


2 

31 

Do. ‘ 

9, do. 

2 

4 5/16 .. 

2 

3 13/16 


2 

3f 

Do. 

12, do. 

2 

4 7/16 .. 

2 

3 15/16 


2 

34 

Do. 

13, do. 

2 

411/16 .. 

2 

4 3/16 


2 

44 

Do. 

19, do. 

2 

4 7/16 .. 

2 

4 


2 

3 15/16 

Do. 

23, do. 

2 

n 

2 

3 15/16 


2 

34 

Do. 

30, do. 

2 

4 1/12 .. 

2 

4 1/16 


2 

4 

Do. 

31, do. 

(No 

qiiotations for 

2 

4 9/16 


2 

44 



buying demand ) 






February 

2, do. 

Kates nominal. *Rate for bills maturing is 2/f. 8f 

Do. 

3, do. 

2 

8 7/16 .. 

2 

7 9/16 


2 

74 

Do. 

4, do. 

2 

9 3/16 .. 

2t 

8 6/16 


2 

84 

Do. 

7, do. 

. 2 

9 11/16 

2 

8 13/16 


2 

8| 

Do. 

10, do. 

2 

9 15/16 .. 

2 

9 3/16 


2 

94 

Do. 

11, do. 

. 2 

10 6/16 .. 

2 

9 9/16 


2 

94 

Do. 

14, do. 

. 2 

9 9/16 .. 

2 

8 13/16 


2 

8J 

Do. 

IG, do. 

. 2 

8 13/16 .. 

2 

8 1/16 


2 

8 

Do. 

17, do. 

. 2 

8 9/16 .. 

2 

7 9/16 


2 

74 

Do. 

23, do. . 

. 2 

8 5/16 . . 

2 

7 6/16 


2 

74 
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From 


March 

6, 

1920 

Do. 

8. 

do. 

Do. 

9, 

do. 

Do. 

10, 

do. 

Do, 

11, 

do. 

Do. 

12, 

do. 

Do. 

13, 

do. 

Do. 

16, 

do. 

Do. 

17, 

do. 

Do. 

18, 

do. 

Do. 


do. 

Do. 

24, 

do. 

Do. 

25, 

do. 

Do. 

27, 

do. 

Do. 

30, 

do. 

Do. 

31, 

do. 

April 

7, 

do. 

Do. 

15, 

do. 

Do. 

17, 

do. 

Do. 

19, 

do. 

Do. 

22, 

do. 

Do. 

26, 

do. 

Do. 

30, 

do. 


Buying Rate. 
a. d. 


Telegraphic 

SoDwgBate. Transfer Rate. 
8. d. 8. d. 


2 8 1/16 
2 7 13/16 
2 7 6/16 
2 7 1/16 

2 6 9/16 
2 6 1/16 
2 5 5/16 

2 4 13/16 

2 5 1/16 

2 4 3/16 
2 6 1/16 
2 6 9/16 

2 5 13/16 

2 6 1/16 
2 4 9/16 

2 4 3/10 


2 7 1/16 
2 6 13/16 

2 6 5/16 
2 6 1/16 
2 5 9/16 
2 5 1/16 
2 4 1/16 

2 3 9/16 

2 4 1/16 

2 3 13/16 
2 4 1/16 

2 4 9/16 

2 4 13/16 

2 4 1/16 

2 3 9/16 

2 3 13/16 


2 7 
2 6 | 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


6i 

6 

5 

4 

31 

4 

4 

4^ 

4 

34 

3} 


2 4 7/16 

2 4 11/16 

2 4 9/16 

2 4 5/16 

2 4 5/16 
2 4 1/16 
2 4 


2 3 9/16 

2 3 13/16 

2 3 11/16 



2 3 9/16 
2 3 9/16 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


34 

31 


3| 

3i 

34 

34 


May 

4, do. 

2 

H 


2 

3 

6/16 


2 

H 

Do. 

5, do. 

2 

n 


2 

2 15/16 


2 


Do. 

6, do. 

2 

H 


2 

2 

1/16 


2 

2 

Do. 

8, do. 




2 

0 13/16 


2 

oi 

Do. 

10, do. .. 

2 

H 


2 

1 

1/16 


2 

i 

Do. 

11, do. 

2 

n 


2 

2 

1/16 


2 

2 

Do. 

13, do. . . 

2 

n 


2 

1 

1/16 


2 

1 

Do. 

20, do. . . 

2 

u 


2 

1 

3/16 


2 

u 

Do, 

22, do. .. 

2 



2 

1 

1/16 


2 

1 

Do. 

26, do. 

2 



2 

1 

3/16 


2 

u 

Do. 

27, do. .. 

2 

n 


2 

1 

5/16 


2 

If 

Do. 

28, do. .. 

9 

2 


2 

1 

7/16 


2 


Do. 

29, do. .. 

2 

H 


2 

1 11/16 


2 

4 

June 

2, do. .. 

2 

2' 


2 

1 

7/16 


2 


Do. • 

4, do. . . 

2 

4 


2 

1 

1/16 


2 

1 

Do. 

10, do. . . 

2 

li 


2 

Of 



2 

0# 

Do. 

12, do. . . 

2 

• 


2 

0 

1/16 


2 

? 

Do. 

14, do. . , 

1 

Ilf 


1 

11 

1/16 


1 

il 

Do. 

16, do. .. 

1 10| 


1 

10 

1/16 


1 

10 

Do. 

16, do. 

1 

10| 


1 

9 

9/16 


1 

94 

Do. 

17, do. 

1 

lOi 


1 

10 

1/16 


1 

10^ 

Do. 

21, do. .. 

1 

Ilf 


1 

10 

6/16 


1 

lOi 

Do. 

26, do. 

1 

m 


1 

10 

1/16 


1 

10 

Do. 

28, do. (1). 

1 

lOf 


1 

9 

9/16* 


1 

94 

Do. 

28, do. (2) . 

1 

9| 


1 

9 

1/16 


1 

9*^ 

Do. 

30, do. 

1 

9| 


1 

9 

6/16 


1 

9f 



Section 5. — Currency and Exchange, 


( 100 ) 


From Buying Rato. Selling Rato. 


♦ 8. d. 


8. d. 


Julv 

5 

1020 . . 

1 

10 

Do. 

h, 

do. 

1 

m 

Do. 

7, 

do. 

1 

m 

Do. 

12. 

do. 

1 

m 

Do. 

14, 

do. . . 

1 

lOj 

Do. 

1(3. 

do. 

1 

10 J 

Do. 

17, 

do. 

1 

lOi 

Do. 

20, 

flo. . . 

1 

lof 

Do 

21, 

do. . . 

1 

i i 

Do. 

2:3, 

do. 

1 

lU 

Do. 

27, 

<lo. 

1 

14 

Do. 

20, 

do. 

1 

Ilf 

August. 

2, 

do. 

1 

lU 

Do. 

4, 

do. 

1 

14 

Do. 

10, 

d(.. . . 

1 

14 

Do. 

i:i. 

do, . , 

1 

14 

Do. 

10, 

do. . . 

1 

14 

Do. 

21, 

<lo. . . 

1 

11 

Do. 

24, 

do. (1) 

1 

11 

Do. 

24, 

do. (2) . 

1 

14 

Do. 

31, 

do. . . 

1 

• 

10| 

September 

Do. 

2, 

•3, 

do. 

do. , . 

1 

1 

lOf 

Do. 

4, 

<lo. . . 

1 

m 

Do. 

0, 

dt). 

1 

m 

a)o. 

8, 

do. 

1 

10.1 

Do. 

13, 

do. 

1 

m 

Do. 

14, 

do. 

1 

11 

Do. 

10, 

do. . . 

1 

11 

Do. 

18, 

do. 

1 

11 

Do. 

20, 

do. 

1 

10| 

Do. 

21, 

do. . . 

1 

lOi 

Do. 

30, 

do. 


October 

2, 

do. 

1 


Do. 

r, 

do. 

1 


Do. 

0,' 

do. . . 

1 

9 

Do. 

7, 

do. 

1 

H 

Do. 

8, 

do. 

1 

H 

Do. 

0, 

do, . . 

1 

8 

Do. 

13, 

do. 

1 


Do. 

14, 

do. 

1 

8^ 

Do. 

10, 

do. 

1 

7i 

Do. 

18, 

do. 

1 

7i 

Do. 

21, 

do. . . 

1 

8 

November 

o 

do. 

1 

8 

Do. 

3, 

do. 

1 

H 

Do. 

4, 

do. 

1 

84 

Do. 


do. . . . 

1 

84 

Do. 

0, 

do. 

1 

8-1 

Do. 

8, 

do. 

1 

8f 


1 

9 

7/16 

1 

9 

7/16 

1 

9 13/10 

1 

9 

9/10 

1 

9 13/10 

1 

9 

13/10 

1 

0 13/lf. 

1 

10 

1/10 

1 

10 

5/16 

1 

10 

9/16 

1 

10 13/10 

1 

11 

1/16 

1 

10 

13/16 

1 

10 

9/10 

1 

10 

9/16 

1 

10 

9/16 

I 

10 

7/10 

1 

10 

5/16 

1 

10 

9/ 10 
9/16 

i 

10 

1 

10 

7/16 

1 

10 

5/16 

1 

10 

1/16 

1 

10 

1/10 

1 

9 

15/10 

1 

9 

15/16 

1 

10 

1/16 

1 

10 

5/10 

1 

10 

9/16 

1 

10 

7/16 

1 

10 

5/16 

1 

10 

3/16 

Rates nominal. 

. 1 

9 

6/10 

, 1 

9 

1/16 

. 1 

8 

6/16 

. 1 

8 

3/16 

9/16 

. 1 

7 

. 4 

7 

1/10 

. 1 

7 

5/l(J 

. 1 

7 

9/l(J 

.• 1 

7 

5/10 

. 1 

7 

1/16 

. 1 

7 

5/16 

. 1 

7 

7/16 

9/16 

. 1 

7 

. 1 

7 

15/10 

. 1 

8 

1/10 

. 1 

8 

3/16 

. 1 

8 

1/16 


Telegraphic 
Transfer Rate 


8 

d. 

1 


1 


1 

n 

1 

94 

1 

n 

1 

n 

1 

n 

1 

10 

1 

10} 

1 

lOi 

1 

lOf 

1 

11 


1 lOf 
1 lOi 


1 

1 

lU^t 

loi 

1 

10| 

1 

10} 

1 

10} 

1 

101 

1 

10| 

1 

10} 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

0-5 

1 

9| 

1 

10 

1 

10} 

1 

104 

1 

10| 

1 

10} 

1 

lOi 

1 

0} 

1 

9 

1 

H 

1 

H 

1 

7} 

1 

7 

1 

7} 

1 

7^ 

1 

7} 

1 

7 

1 

7} 

1 

71- 

1 

74 

1 

7| 

1 

8 

1 

H 

1 

8 
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Section 5. — Currency and Exchange. 

) 


From 

Buying Bate. 

5. d. 


Selling Rate. 

s. d. 

Telegraphic 
Transfer Bate. 
8. d. 

November 

12, 1020 

.. 1 

n 


1 

8 

3/16 


1 

8i 

Do. 

15, do. 

.. 1 

H- 


1 

8 

1/16 


1 

8 

Do. 

16, do. 

. . 1 

8f 


1 

7 

15/16 


1 

n 

Do. 

17, do. 

. . 1 

8i 


1 

7 

9/16 


1 

n 

Do. 

18, do. 

. . 1 



1 

7 

5/16 


1 

7i 

Do. 

1 9, do. 

.. 1 

7* 


1 

7 

1/16 


1 

7 

Do. 

20, do. 

. . 1 

7| 


1 

1 

6 13/16 
to 

7 1/1(> 


1 OJ 
to 

1 7 

Do. 

24, do. 

. . 1 

73 


1 

6 

13 16 


1 

6i 

Do. 

25, do. 

. . J 

7.1 


1 

6 

11/16 


1 


Do. 

27, do. 

1 

71 


I 

6 

9/16 


1 

G| 

Docomber 

2, do. 

. . 1 



1 

6 

7/16 


1 

('•S 

Do. 

3, do. 

. . 1 

(> 


1 

5 

15/16 


1 


Do. 

4, do. 

1 



l 

5 

1 1/16 
5/16 


1 


Do. 

7, do. 

1 

r>i 


1 

5 


1 

H 

Do. 7, do. 

(2.30 P,M.) 

1 

o!. 


1 

5 

1/16 


1 

5 

Do. 

9, do. 

. . 1 



1 

4 

15/16 


1 

l-I 

Do. 

14, do. 

1 



1 

5 

3/16 


1 


Do. 

16, do. 

1 

5i 


1 

5 

1/16 


1 

5 

Do/ 

31, do. 

. . 1 

5 11/16 


1 

5 

3/16 


J 


Jan nary 

4, 1921 

. . 1 

5 13/16 


1 

5 

5/16 


1 

5J 

Do. ■ 

5, do. 

. , 1 

6 1/16 


1 

5 

9/16 


1 


Do. 

6, do. 

. . 1 

6 3/lG 


i 

5 

11/16 


1 


Do. 

7, do. 

. . 1 

6 5/16 


! 

i) 

13/16 

9/1.6 


1 


Do. 

12, do. 

. . 1 

6 1/16 


1 

5 


1 

51 

Do. 

17, do. 

. . 1 

5 13/16 


J 

5 

5/16 


1 


Do. 

20, do. 

1 

6 3/16 


1 

5 

11 /f6 


J 


Do. 

22, do. 

1 

5 13/16 


1 

5 

7/16 


1 


Do. 

24, do. 

1 

5 15/16 


1 

5 

7/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

26, do. 

. , 1 

5 13/16 


1 

5 

5/16 


1 


J)o. 

28, do. 

. . I 

5 11/16 


1 

5 

5/16 


1 


Do. 

29, do. 

. . 1 

5 9/16 


1 

5 

3/16 


1 


Do. 

Nomina] 

3J, do. 

. . ! 

5 7/16 


I 

4 

15/16 


1 

45 

Do. 

31, do. 

. . 1 

5 7/16 


1 

4 

13/30 


1 

4i 

February 

2, do. 

. . 1 

5 1/16 


1 

4 

7/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

4, do. 

. . 1 

5 1/16 


1 

4 

9/lG 


1 

41 

Do. • 

5, do. 

. . 1 

5 3/16 


1 

4 

11/16 


1 

4| 

Do. 

8, do. 

. . 1 

4 15/16 


1 

4 

9/16 


1 

4.1 

Do. 

14, do. 

. . 1 

4 15/16 


1 

4 

7/16 


1 

4; 

Do. 

16, do. 

. . 1 

4 11/16 


1 

4 

5/16 


1 

41 

Do. 

17, do. 

. . 1 

4 9/16 


1 

4 

5/16 


1 

4.1 

Do. 

18, do. ■ 

.. 1 

4.i 


1 

4 

3/16 


1 

4^ 

Do. 

1 9, do. 

. . 1 

4il 


1 

4 

1/16 


1 

4 

Do. 

21, do. 

. . 1 

4i 


1 

3 

15/16 


1 

35 

Do. 

23, do. 

. . 1 



1 

3 

9/16 


1 

34 

Do. 

25, do. 

. . 1 

3 13/16 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

31 

Do. 

26, do. 

. . 1 



1 

3 

5/16 


1 

31 

Do. 

28, do. 

.. 1 

35 


1 

3 

9/16 


1 

34 
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) 








From 


Buying Rato. 


Selling Rate, 

Telegraphic 
Transfer Rate. 




8. 

d. 



8 . 

d. 



8. 

d. 

March 

1, mi 


1 

3} 


1 

3 

7/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

4, do. 


1 

H 


1 

3 

3/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

7, do. 


1 

3| 



1 

3 

1/16 


1 

3 

‘ Do. 

8, do. 


1 

H 


1 

3 

1/16 


1 

3 

Do. 

0, do. 


1 

H 


1 

3 

1/16 


. 1 

3 

Do. 

12, do. 


1 



1 

3 

3/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

14, do. 


1 

3 

23/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

H 

Nominal. 










Do. 

15, do. 


1 

4 

7/32 


1 

3 

9/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

17, do. 


1 

3 

27/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

1 8, do. 


1 

3 

23/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

19, do. 


1 

3 

27/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

21, do. 


1 

3 

31/32 


1 

3 

7/16 


1 

3i 

Do. 

22, do. 


1 

4 

3/32 


1 

3 

7/lG 


1 

n 

Do. 

23, do. 


1 

4 

7/32 


1 

3 

9/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

31, do. 


1 

4 

7/32 


1 

3 

11/10 


1 

H 

April 

2, ^ do. 


1 

4 

5/32 


1 

3 

11/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

4, do. 


1 

4 



1 

3 

9/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

5, do. 


\ 

3 

31/32 


1 

3 

7/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

7, do. 


1 

3 

31/32 


1 

3 

9/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

8, do- 


1 

3 

31/32 


1 

3 

7/10 


1 

n 

Do. 

8, do. 


1 

3 

31/32 


1 

3 

9/16 


1 

H 

(3.40 P.M.) 










Do. 

11, do. 


J 

4 

3/32 


1 

3 

9/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

13, do. 


1 

4 

3/32 


1 

3 

11/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

21, do. 


1 

4 

1/32 


1 

3 

11/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

25, do. 


1 

3 

31/32 


1 

3 

11/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

29, do. 


1 

3 

29/32 


1 

H 



1 

3 9/16 

Mav 

4, do. 


1 

3 

29/32 


1 

3 

11/10 


1 

3| 

Do. 

5, do. 


1 

3 

29/32 


1 

3| 



1 

3 11/16 

Do. 

7, do. 


1 

3 

27/32 


1 

3 

11/16 


1 

3i 

Do. 

9, do. 


1 

3 

27/32 


1 

H 



1 

3 9/16 

Do. 

11, do. 


1 

3 

25/32 


1 

3 

9/16 


1 

H 

Do, 

14, do. 


1 

3 

23/32 


1 

3 

9/16 


1 

3i 

Do. 

10, do. 


1 

3 

21/32 


1 

H 



1 

3 7/16 

Do. 

17, do. 


1 

3 

21/32 


1 

3 

7/16 


1 

3| 

Do. 

18, do. 


1 

3 

17/32 


1 

3 | 



‘ 1 

3 6/16 

Do. 

19, do. 


1 

3 

15/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

3i 

Do. 

20, do. 


1 

3 

11/32 


1 

3 

3/16 


1 

3i 

Do. 

23, do. 


1 

3 

7/32 


1 

3 

1/16 


1 

3 

Do, 

25, do. 


1 

3 

9/32 


1 

3 

1/16 


1 

3 

Do. 

26, do. 


1 

3 

13/32 


1 

3 

1/16 


1 

3 

Do. 

27, do. 


1 

3 

17/32 


1 

H 


1 

3 1/16 

Do. 

28, do. 


1 

3 

17/32 


1 

3 

3/16 


1 

3i 

Do. 

30, do. 


1 

3 

25/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

3i 

Do. 

31, do. 


1 

3 

23/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

H 

Juno , 

1, do. 


1 

3 

21/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

2, do. 


1 

3 

19/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

4, do. 


1 

3 

17/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

8, do. 


1 

3 

25/32 


1 

3 

5/16 


1 

H 

Do. 

10, do. 


1 

3 

25/32 


1 

3 

7/16 


1 

3| 

Do. 

11, do. 


1 

4 

1/32 


1 

3 

9/16 


1 

3i 

Do. 

14, do. 


1 

3 

29/32 


1 

3 

9/16 


1 

3i 
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From 

Buying Rate. 


Soiling Rate. 

Telegraphic 
Transfer Rate. 

June 

10, 1921 

a, 

.. 1 

d, 

3 25/32 


a. 

1 

d. 

H 

s. 

.. 1 

d. 

3 7/16 

Do. 

17, do. 

.. 1 

3 23/32 


1 

3 7/16 

.. 1 

3S ■ 

Do. 

22, do. 

.. 1 

3 26/32 


1 

3i 

.. 1 

3 7/16 

Do. 

25, do. 

. . 1 

3 23/32 


1 

3 7/16 

.. 1 

3i- 

Do. 

27, do. 

.. '1 

3 21/32 


1 

3 7/16 

.. 1 

33 

July 

4, do. 

.. 1 

3 21/32 


1 

33 

.. 1 

3 5/16 

Do. 

5, do. 

. . 1 

3 19/32 


1 

33 

.. 1 

3 5/16 

Do, 

6, do. 

.. 1 

3 17/32 


1 

3 5/16 

.. 1 

H 

Do. 

7, do. 

.. 1 

3 15/32 


1 

H 

.. 1 

3 3/10 

Do. 

12, do. 

.. 1 

3 19/32 


1 

H 

.. 1 

3 3/10 

Do. 

1.3, do. 

.. 1 

3 19/32 


1 

3 5/16 

., 1 

3i 

Do. 

28, do. 

. . 1 

3 19/32 


1 

33 

. . 1 

3 5/16 

August 

2, do. 

. . 1 

3 21/22 


1 

3 7/16 

. . 1 

33 

Do. 

3, do. 

. . 1 



1 

n 

. . 1 

3 7/16 

Do. 

5, do. 

. . 1 

3 15/10 


1 

3 9/16 

. . 1 

H 

Do. 

12, do. 

. . 1 

3 15/15 


1 

33 

. . 1 

3 9/16 

Do. 

13, do. 

. . 1 

A 


1 

3 11/10 

. . 1 

31 

Do. 

15, do. 

. . 1 

H 


I 


1 

3 11/16 

31 

Do. 

10, do. 

. . 1 

4 3/10 


I 

3 13/16 

. . 1 

Do. 

17, do. 

. . 1 



1 

4 

. . 1 

3 15/16 

Do. 

18, do. 

. . 1 

41- 


1 

4 3/10 

. . 1 

43 

Do. 

19. do. 

1 

4 13/10 


1 


. . 1 

4 7/16 

Do. 

20, do. 

. . 1 

5 5/10 


1 


1 

4 11/16 
4 9/10 

Do. 

« 22, do. 

. . • 1 

5 1/16 


1 

43 

1 

Do. 

23, do. 

. . 1 

6 5/10 


1 

4f 

. . 1 

4 9/16 

Dq. 

• 24, do. 

. . 1 

5 5/16 


1 

4 11/16 

. . 1 

4| 

Do. 

30, do. 

. . 1 

4 15/10 


1 

4 9/16 

. . 1 

43 

Do. 

31. do. 

. . 1 

4 13/10 


1 

4 7/16 

. . 1 

43 

September 

1, do. 

. . 1 

5 1/16 


1 

4 9/10 

1 

43 

Do. 

‘8, do. 

. . 1 

5 1/10 


1 

43 

. . 1 

4 9/16 

Do. 

12, do. 

. . 1 

5 


1 

4 11/10 

.. 1 

43 

Do. 

13, do. 

. . 1 

5 1/10 


1 

4| 

J 

4 11/16 

Do. 

15, do. 

. . ] 

5 3/10 


1 

4| 

1 

4 13/16 

Do. 

10, do. 

. . i 



1 

5 

. . 1 

4 15/16 

Do. 

17, do. 

1 

H 


1 

5 1/16 

.. 1 

5 

Do. 

19, do. 

. . 1 



1 

Si 

. . 1 

5 1/16 

Do. 

20, do. 

. . i 

5 13/10 


1 

5 3/16 

. . 1 

S3 

Do. 

21, do. 

.. 1 



1 

5 5/16 

. . ’l 

Si 

Do. 

22, do. 

. . 1 

0 1/10 


1 

5 11/10 

. . 1 

S3 

Do. 

27, do. 

.. 1 



1 

5 9/10 

.. 1 

53 

Do. • 

28, do. 

. . 1 

5 11/10 


1 

5 5/10 

1 

Si 

Do. 

29, do. 

.. 1 

5 13/16 


1 

5 7/16 

. . 1 

S3 

October 

3, do. 

. . 1 

5 11/16 


1 

5 7/ JO 

1 

Sf 

Do. 

6 , do. 

. . 1 

Si 


1 

Sf 

. . 1 

5 5/16 

Do, 

7, do. 

. . 1 

5 9/16 


1 

01 

. . 1 

5 3/16 

Do. 

8, do. 

. . 1 

5 9/16 


1 

5 3/10 

. . 1 

S3 

Do. 

13, do. 

. . 1 

6 13/16 


1 

5 7/16 

.. 1 

Sf 

Do. 

15, do. 

. . 1 

Sf 


1 

5 7/16 

. . 1 

Sf 

Do. 

17, do. 

.. 1 



1 

5 5/16 

1 

5 9/32 

Do. 

18, do. 

. . 1 

6 9/16 


1 

5 3/16 

.. 1 

S 5/32 

Do. 

19, do. 

1 

6 1/16 


1 

43 

1 

4 19/32 
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From 


Buying Rato. 

Selling Rate. 

Telegraphic 
Transfer Rate 

Oct()b(?r 

20, 1021 


.s\ 

1 

d. 

4 13/16 .. 

1 

d. 

4 5/10 .. 

s. 

1 

d. 

4 9/32 

Do. 

21, do. 


1 

4J 

1 

.4 7/10 .. 

1 

4 13/52 

Do. 

22, do. 


1 

5 1/16 .. 

1 

41 . 

1 

4 15/52 

Do. 

25, do. 


1 

4 7/8 

1 

4 7/10 .. 

1 

4 15/32 

Do. 

26, d<'>. 


1 

4 11,10 . . 

1 

4 5/10 .. 

1 

4 9/52 

Do. 

27, do. 


1 

4 9/16 .. 

1 

41 

1 

4 5/52 

Do. 

28, do. 


1 

4 11/10 .. 

1 

4.1 

1 

4 7/52 

Novombei' 

2, do. 


1 

4 15/10 .. 

1 

4 7/10 .. 

1 

4 15/52 

Do. 

2, do. 


1 

4 15/10 .. 

1 

4k 

1 

4 15/52 

1)0. 

4, do. 


1 

4 15/10 ., 

1 

4 7/10 .. 

] 

4 13/52 

J)o. 

8, do. 


1 

4 9/10 .. 

1 

41 

1 

4 7/32 

Do, 

9, do. 


1 

4 9/10 .. 

1 

4 5/10 .. 

1 

4 5/32 

Do. 

15, do. 


1 

41 

1 

4 5/10 .. 

1 

4 5/52 

Do. 

21, do. 


1 

4“ 5/10 .. 

1 

4 l/!0 .. 

1 

4 1 /52 

Do. 

24, do. 


1 

1 I/IO 

1 

,? 

1 

5 25/52 

5 29/52 

Do. 

2<), do. 


1 


1 

5'l5/10 .. 

1 

Do. 

2s. do. 


J 

‘^•1 

1 

4 

1 

5 51/52 

Do. 

29, do 


1 

4 5/10 

1 

5 15/10 .. 

1 

5 20/52 

Do. 

50, do. 


1 

4 5/10 .. 

1 


1 

3 27/52 

De(*oinl)or 

2, do. 


1 

4i 

1 

31 

1 

5 27/52 

5 23/52 

Do. 

7, do. 


1 

4 1/10 .. 

1 

5J 

1 

Do. 

14, do. 


1 

41 

1 

5 13/10 .. 

1 

5 25/52 

Do. 

20, do. 


! 

n 

1 

H 

1 

3 27/32 

Do. 

50, do. 


1 

43 

1 

5 15/11; 

1 

3 29/32 

JanuJiry 

7, 1922 


1 

4 1/10 .. 

1 

H 

1 

5 27/52 

Do. 

15, do. 


1 

4 

1 

5 15/10 ., 

1 

5 25/32 

Do. 

21, do. 


1 

5 15/10 ’ . . 

1 

5 15/10 .. 

1 

5 25/52* 

Do. 

25, do. 


1 

5 29/52 . . 

1 


1 

5 23/32 

Do. 

20. do. 


1 

5 15/10 .. 

1 

5 11/10 . . 

1 

5 21/32 

Do. 

28, do. 


1 

57 

1 

5 11/10 

1 

3 21/32 

February 

7, do. 


1 

5 27/52 . . 

1 

5 11/10 .. 

1 

3 21/32 

Do. 

9, do. 


1 

5 25/52 . . 

1 

3| 

1 

5 19/52 

Do. 

10, do. 


1 

5 25/52 . . 

1 

5^- 

1 

3 19/32 

Do. 

15, do. 


1 

5] 

1 


1 

5 19/52 

Do. 

17, do. 


1 

5 11/10 .. 

1 

519/52 .. 

1 

5 9/10 

51 

Do. 

21, do. 


1 

5^ 

1 

517/52 .. 

1 

Do. 

22, do, 


1 

5 9/10 .. 

1 

5A 

1 

3 15/32 

Do. 

25, do. 


1 

517/52 .. 

1 

5 “ 7/10 .. 

1 

3 13/52 

Do. 

24, do. 


1 

5.\ 

1 


1 

5 ^132 

Do. 

25, do. 


1 

5 “ 5/Dv .. 

1 

5 

1 

2 51/52 

Do. 

27, do. 


1 

5 7/10 .. 

1 

5 1/10 

1 

3 1/32 

Do. 

28, do. 


1 

5 7/10 .. 

1 

5 5/10 .. 

1 

3 5/32 

March 

1, do. 


1 

5;i 

1 

3 5/10 .. 

1 

5 5/,32 

Do. 

5, do. 


1 

5 5/10 . . 

J 

H 

1 

3 3/32 

Do. 

0, do. 


1 

5 7/10 .. 

1 


1 

3 1132 

Do. 

14, do. 


1 

5 15/52 . . 

1 

5 .5/10 .. 

1 

3 9/32 

Do. 

15, do. 


1 

5J ^ . 

1 

5 5/10 .. 

1 

3 9/32 

Do. 

18, do. 


1 

5 7/10 ^ . . 

1 

5 5/iO . . 

L 

3 9/32 

Do. 

22, do. 


1 

5^ 

1 

•‘U 

1 

3 7/32 
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From 


Buying Rate. 

8. d. 

Selling Rate. 
8. d. 


Telegraphic 
Transfer Rate 

8, C?. 

March 

23, 1922 


1 

3 7/10 .. 

1 

3i 


1 

3 7/32 

Do. 

2S, do. 


1 

3 5/10 

1 

3 3/1 (i 


1 

•3 5/32 

lio. 

31, do. 


1 

3 5/;o .. 

1 

3i 


1 

3 3/32 

April 

1, do. 


1 

31 

1 

■'!' 

.H 


1 

3 3/32 

Do. 

3, dt). 


1 

3 5/1 0 . . 

1 

•^8 


i. 

3 3/32 

Do. 

4, do. 


1 

3 5/10 . . 

1 

3 5/32 


3 


Do. 

11, do. 


J 

31 

1 



1 

3 3/32 

Do. 

12, ilo. 


1 

3 7/32 . . 

1 

3 3/32 


1 

3 I/IO 

Do, 

IS, d(t. 


1 

3 3/10 .. 

1 

3 1/1 1; 


1 

3 1 /32 

Do. 

20, (It). 


1 

3 3/10 .. 

1 

n 


1 

3 3/32 

Do. 

21, do. 


1 

31 

1 

3 3/32 


3 

3 1 /1 0 

1^0. 

22, do. 


1 

.3 7 /32 . . 

1 

3 3/32 


1 

3 l/lO 

Do. 

25, do. 


1 

3 7/32 . . 

1 

3 3/32 


1 

3 I/IO 

1^0. 

20, do. 


1 

• 

.> j 

1 

•U 


1 

3 3/32 

Do. 

27, do. 


1 

3 0/32 . . 

1 

‘1 > 


3 

3 3/32 

May 

2, do. 


i 

3 5/10 .. 

1 

3 3/10 


1 

3 5/32 

Do. 

3, do. 


1 

3 U/32 .. 

1 

3 3/10 


3 

3 5/32 

1 )o. 

5, tlo. 


1 

3-:^ 

1 

31 


1 

3 7/32 

Do. 

(), do. 


1 

3 7/10 .. 

1 

3 0/32 


1 

3J 

Do. 

S, tlo. 


1 

3 15/32 .. 

1 

3 5/10 


3 

3 0/32 

Do. 

9, do. 


L 

3 0/10 

1 



i 

3 5/16 

Do. 

U, do. 


1 

3 15/10 .. 

1 



1 

3 0/10 

Do. 

12, dt). 


1 

3 ll/lO .. 

1 

3 9/10 


1 

H 

Do. 

13, do. 


1 

3h 

1 



1 

3 0/10 

• Do. 

15, do. 


1 

3 25/32 . . 

1 

3 11/16 


1 

3 21/32 

])o. 

10, do. 


1 

325/32 .. 

1. 

3 21 /.32 


1 

3 '5 

1 ^o. 

17, do. 


1 

3 29/32 . . 

1 

3 11/10 


1 

3 21/32 

Do. 

IS, dt^ 


1 

3i 

1 

3 21/32 


1 

35 

I >0. 

10, do. 


1 

3 25/32 . . 

1 

3 21/32 


1 

35 

Do. 

20, do. 


1 

3 13/16 .. 

1 

3 19/32 


1 

3 0/10 

Do. 

22, do. 


1 

3 25/32 . . 

1 

•»8 


3 

3 19/32 

!-)o. 

23, do. 


1 

3 13/10 .. 

1 

3 11/10 


1 

3 21/32 

1 )o. 

25, do. 


1 

3 27/32 . . 

1 

3 23/32 


3 

3 11/10 

.JlltlO 

5, do. 


1 

3 13/10 

1 

3 11/10 


1 

3 21/32 

Do. 

0, do. 


1 

3 25/32 . . 

1 

3 31/10 


1 

3 21/32 

Do. 

7, do. 


1 

3 11/16 

1 

3 15/32 


1 

3 7/10 

Do. 

8, do. 


1 

35 

1 

3 13/32 


3 

35 

Do. 

0, do 


1 

321/32 .. 

1 

31 


1 

3 15/32 

Do. 

• 10, do. 


1 

3 U/10 .. 

1 

3 9/1 0 


1 

3 17/32 

Do. 

12, do. 


1 

3 23/32 . . 

1 

3 3 9/32 


3, 

3 9/10 

31 

Do. 

14, do. 


1 

3 ll/IO . . 

1 

3 17/32 


1 

Di>. 

10, do. 


1 

321/32 .. 

1 

3 17/32 


1 

1 

31 

Do. 

17, do. 


1 

3 23/32 . . 

1 

3 9/3 0 


3 17/32 

Do. 

21, do. 


1 

3 23/32 . . 

1 

3 19/32 


1 

3 9/10 

Do. 

23, do. 


1 

3 11/10 . . 

1 

3 0/10 


1 

3 17/32 

The import, and export trade of Ceyl 

on 

is, in normal times, almost 

entirely financed by remittances from London to India, bv means of tfw* 

sale ot Indian Comic il drafts, and exchange finance 
dependent upon conditions in India. 

in 

Ceylon is thus 


10 


34-20 
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In Ceylon tlie rupee is (lividtnl into 100 cents, and tlui following frac- 
tions of the rup(‘e are coined : (1) silver nO-cent piece, or half rupee ; 
25-cent piec(% or (}uart<n‘ ru])eo ; 10-c<nit piece, or om‘-tenth rupee ; 
(2) nickel 5-c(nit ])io(M', or one-lvvcmtieth tupee ; (3) copper l-c<nit piece, 
or one-huudnulth of a rupee ; copper J-cent pi0(j(*. 

The chief medium of ex(*liange in Ceylon ie the currency notes 
issued by tlie (h>v(*riim<nit of Ceylon. They an* of tlu^ following valu(\s : 
Ks. 1,(100, Ks. 100, Ks. r>0, Its.* 10, Ks. 5, *Rs. 2, and Re. 1. The last 
two notes issiKul during the war to rel(^as(^ the silver rupoi^ for 

export to India to ])ay for imports, eiiiefly of ric(‘, and very few silver 
rupc'ca an^ now by be s(‘en in C(‘yi()n. 

The native tisago of “pound” =- Rs. 10, “patnga” ™ 75 cents, 
“shilling” -- 50 rents, “ satali ” -- 9 eents, “fanain'” " G cents, 
“tuttu ” 11 eents, may b(^ noUab 

Tho approximoto aTiiounts of coin and paper currency in circulation 
on June 10, 1922, were ; — 


Ceylon Covernment (’urrency Notes 
Ceylon Hvibsidiarv fljr 


10 cents 


Nickel 5-cont cninw 


Copper 


r\ cent 

' l i f 


Ks. c. Rs. c. 
.. 39,286,484 0 


3,352,000 0 
2,735,009 0 

2,784,211 69 


771,737 25 
3!S.9r)S 52 


8,871,211 69 
567,409 9 

1.089,805 77 


There' is no issue of [yrivato paper. Private, as well as Government, 
aceounts are ki'pt in rup(‘('.s and (*en(s. 

Tiw sovereign is not now Ic'gal tender in CVylon. 

lliere is no mint in (nylon. IMio silver ripyee is eoinocl in India, 
l,h(» subsidiary silver and copjyer coins an' muted in England 
and clsuwlicre. 


SECTION 6.— WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The la^v on the .subject of weights and measures in the Colony is 
found in. t lie Ordinance No. 8 of 1 876, wdiicb established 
Standard t he Imperial .staTulard yard as the standard mea.suro of 
Measures. ext(uisiou, the lui] serial standard pound avoirdupois 
as tlu^ standard measure of weight, and the Imjyerial 
standard gallon as the standard measure of capacity. 

Ill measuring distance and lenglb, tho mile, chain (-- 22 yards), yard, 
foot, iucli are in general use by all classes, European 
Distance and and native. A peculiarly native^ usage is that, of 
Length. “ fatliom ” (Sinhalese hamba, Tamil pakam). being the 
huigth of tlie outstretched arms usually taken as equal 
to 6 feed-. Tlio dibit. (Siiihaloso rhjana, Tamil ituilam) is equal to 18 
iueboK, the “ Hjyan ” (Sinhalese viyaia, Tamil chan) is the breadth of the 
outstrotclu'd tiiigiu's, the “ gaw ” is about 4 miles. A common native 
measure of distance is that from which a cry of “ lioo ” can be heard. 
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perhaps about J mile. In the Public Works Department a “ lino ” is 
equal to 100 lineal feet. 

In measuring weight, tho ton, Imndredwaight, and pound aro in 
common use, but it may bo noted that a “ candy of 
Weight. co})ra or cinnamon chips is J ton, a “maund ” of tea 
seed is 82 j) omuls. 

In measuring caiiacity, Iho ]3riucipal dry measure is tho Englisli 
bushcO, but in conjuncUon with this is used a number 
Capacity. of native measures, of which tho connotation is some- 
tijnes uncertain and tho usage variable. Tho most 
common Sinhalese usage a])])('ars to bo that an amunam is taken as 
equal to 5 buslu'ls, ] bushel etjual to 22 cut seers, sm'us, “measures,” 
nali, or quarts (“ cut ” signifying levelled with llie to]j of the measure), 
or 28 uncut seers or measurers. One amunam is also equal to 4 polas or 
40 lahas or kurunis, or 8 parrahs, and wo accordingly get the following 
table ; — 


1 amunam equal to 4 pelas. 

Do. 401aluisorkurunis. 

Do. 8 parrahs. 

Do. 5 iinshels. 

Do. 20 pocks. 

Do. 100 quarts, or cut 

soei's, or nali. 

1 pela equal to 10 laluis or kurunis. i 
Do. 2 parraVis. \ 

Do. bushels. i 


I pela equal to 5 pecks. 

Do. 40 quarts, or scors, or 
nali. 

1 liiha equal to 4 quarts, or seers, or 
nali. 

1 parrah equal to 5 lahas or kurunis. 

1 parrah equal to 20 quarts, or soors, 
or nali. 

1 cut soor equal to 4 cut clmndoos. 


lu 1 . 1)0 Diortsuiviijont oi rico, ii. “ Ijiig ” is 2,1 to 4 bu.slicls ; u bushel is 
o*. ent measures, or 28 uncut measures. Eirewood, grass, and straw 
are measured by th(^ bmiflk^. 

Edr measuring liquid ea])acities, tho English measures of tlu^ gallon, 
therf'puted (juart (0 to the gallon) and (lie ])int (2 to the quart) aro 
m general use. The leaguer (iod gallons) is in common use among 
lo arrack distill(n*s, I he “bottle” — 6 to the gallon — is a common 
measure of milk, korosine, coconut, and citroiiella oils. 

In mcasiu’ements of area, the; acre, rood (4 to an acre), and j^ore.h (40 
te a rood) aro in general ustq but tho native y)racti(^o of 
• rea. using the di’y me<isur(\s alsi) to denote the area of lands 

which can bo sown Mntli ttiat quantity of seed is still 
comiuon. Thus, the amunam, besides being a dry uu'asure of about 
o buslK^ls Will repmsent tho acreage which could bo sqwn with tliat 
K)un ; o see . This is evidently a somewhat varying amount, but is 
H- ,2 or 21 acres, according to the practice of Ih,-, district. 

U uo take It at 2i acres, wo get tiio following table - 


Land Measiih 
I amunam’s sowing extent 
1 pela’s 

1 laha’s or kuruni’s do. 

1 parrah’s 
1 bushel’s 
1 peck’s 

1 quart’s or cut seer’s do. 


. . 2 { acres 

. . 2 roods 20 porches 

. . 10 perches 

. . 1 rood 10 perches 

. . 2 roods 

. . 20 porclics 

. . 2 ^ perches 
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, The Tamil measures are given in tiie iollowing table : — 
Tamil Dry and Land Measures. 
^^“^Dlvis^on*”’ “ Measure. Liiiicl Measure. 


Northern Province. 


•Jaffna 

.32 cut quarts 

— 1 bushel 

. 12 kill is 

24 laeliehams 
18 kulis 

1 C laelieliams 

— 1 laehcham 1 Paddy 
^ 1 acre ’ J culture 

-- 1 laehcham ( Varagu 

1 acre I culture 

Mannar 

, 1 f) aecrs 

2 marakkals 

marakkal . 
bushel 

.21 bushels 

- 1 acre 

« 

Mullalttivu District — 




Maritime Dattus. 

. 1 0 measures 

32 cut or 28 ] 

measures j 

- 1 marakkal . . 

-- t liuHliel 

0 marakkals = 

= 1 acre 

V'aviiiilya North . 

. 1 2 measures 

28 imuisuveh 

-- I marakkal . . 
1 i.)ushel 

5 marakkals or 
2 hnshcls - 

-1 acre 

Vavuuiya South. 

. 10 measures 

2 marakkals 

^ 1 marakkal . . 
— 1 bushel 

. 2 bushels 

1 acre 

hlUHtem Province. 

• 




Batticaloa 

, . 8 cut measures) 

(seers) or 7 ( ^ i iY,.,r'Lkl -il 

heaped ( ^ KuraKU.ii 

measures ) 

4 marakkals ^ 1 Imsiiel 

7 i bushels ~^lavana.m 

Wet duliivation. — 31ie seed paddy raises 
Irom 2 A Inisliels in low land to 33 
l)ushel8 in high laiul j)er ac re. 

.Dnj Cult ivfit ion . — Tine grain, 2 nueisures 
. i>er acre : Indian corn, 2 measures per 
acre. 

Triucomulce 

.12 quarts 

2| marakkals 
JO bushels 

“1 marakkal . 
•- 1 husliel 

1 avanam 

. 12 quarts 
. () marakkals 
. 4 acres 

— 1 marakkal 
--- 1 acre 

— J avanam 

Tami)iilakumam . 

. 2J quarts 
la nalis 

8 ])oddi8 

1 avanara 

= 1 nali* 

“ ! pe(l<l i 

- 1 avanam 

- 10 bushels 

. J r> nalis 
. 8 peddis 
, 1 avanam 

do. 

do. 

• 

— 1 ])eddi or chnndii • 

1 avanam 

— 5 acres in Tampala- 

kamam , 

-4 acre.s in Kaiitalai 

3 acres in Kinniyai 

Koddi.var 

. 3 measures 

15 nalis 

8 peddis or ( 
(54 marakkals f 
1 avauam 

= 1 nalit 
— 1 peddi 

1 avanam 

— 12 buslicls 

. 1 5 nal is 
. 2 peddis 

. 3 avauam 

=- 1 peddi or ^ acre 
----3 bushels (21 for mud 
lands) or i acre # 

4 acres 

Kaddulvulam East- 5 measures 
t 2 uaiis 

==1 nali 

-^-1 marakkal . 

. 5 measures 
. 2 nalis 

1 nali • 

marakkal 

Tamil Villages . 

.24 marakkals 

1 avanam 

t 1 avanam . 
“9 bushels 

.2« marakkals 
,21 bushels • 

- 1 bushel 
*-1 acre 

KaddukulumWest 0 measures 

10 marakkals 

• 

*=1 marakkal 
= 1 pahala or 
poddi 



Sinhalese Villages 4 pahalas or 
peddis or t) 
bushels 

= 1 avanam 




* Tlie nali is there said to be equal to nearly 2? measures, 
t There seems to be another nali equal to 12 measures. 
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As a moasure of volume, the “cube,” e.g., of road metal or gravel, 
equal to 100 cubic feet, requires mention. 

For facility of reference the chief English and metric measures are 
given below : — ^ 

English Measures. 


Measure of Surface. 


144 

Square Inches 

1 Square Foot 

9 

Sqiiare Feet . . 

1 Square Yard 

901 Square Yards. . 

1 Square Pole or Perch 

40 

Porches 

1 Rood 

4 

Pvoods 

1 Acre 

040 

Acres 

1 Square Milo 


Trog Weight. 


24 

0-rains 

1 Pennyweight 

20 

T'onnyvA eights 

J Ounce 

12 

Onneos 

1 Pound 

00 

Crains Troy . . 

1 Gold Caial Grain 

4 

Cold Carat Grains 

1 Gold Carat 


LM carat- gold is iiualloyod gold. 


A 00 irdupoi s W eight . 


10 

Drams 

1 Ounce 

10 

Ounces 

1 Pound 

14 

Pounds 

1 Stone 

f> 

Stones or 28 Pounds 

1 Quarter 

4 

Quarters or 1 12 Pounds 

1 Hundredweight 

100 

Pounds 

1 Cental* 

20 

Hundredweights 

1 Ton — 2,240 Pounds 


* Used for ])uyiug and Celling com. 


A potheearies Weight, 

20 

Grams 

1 Scruy)le 

9 

Scruples 

1 Dracdun 

S 

Dracliius 

1 Ounce (Apotliecaries) 

12 

Ounces 

1 Pound (Avoirdupois) 


Co}bVcrsion of AA^oirdnpoi 

s to Troy. 

1 

Pound Av. 

7,000 Grains ’rroy 

144 

Pounds Av. . . 

175 Pounds Troy 

192 

Ounces Av, . . 

175 Ounces Troy 


Lineal Mens are. 


12 

Inches 

1 Foot 

3 

Foot or 30 iutdies 

1 Yard 

H 

Yards 

1 Pole 

4 

Poles (or 22 Yards) 

1 Chain 

40 

Poles (or 220 Yards) 

1 Furlong 

8 

Furlongs (or 5,280 Foot) 

1 Statute Mih 

4 

Inches 

1 Handt 

100 

Links of 7*92 Inches each 

1 Chain 


t Used in measuring horses. 
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• Water Measure. 

1 Gallon (distilled water at 62® F. 

and 30 inches pr0s8uro)weighs 10 Pounds Av. 

I Cubic Foot (distilled water at 
62® F. and 30 inches pressure) 

weighs .. .. 1,000 Ounces A V. (nearly). 

1 Gallon (distilled water at 02° F. 277 J Cubic Inches (approxi- 
and 30 inches pressure) con. mately) 
tains 

Measure of Capacity. 


4 Gills . . . . 1 Pint 

2 Pints . . . . 1 Quart 

4 Quarts . . . . 1 Gallon 

2 Gallons . . . . 1 Pock 

4 XkM^ks or 8 Gallons . . 1 Bushel 

8 Bushels . . . . 1 Quarter 

. 32 Bushels . . . . 1 Chaldron 


Nautical Measure. 


0 Feet 
lOO Fathoms 

6,080 Foot or I Ordinary Miles 
3 Nautical Milos 
20 Lciigues or 00 Nauti<^al Milos . 


J Fatiioin 
1 (Jable’s loniith 
1 Nautifjal Mile or Knot 
1 LetJgue 
I Degree 


Metihc System. 


1 Millimetre 
1 0 Millimetres (mm. ) 
10 Centimetres 
H) Decimotm!;- 
10 Metres 
1 0 Docametres 
10 Hectometres 


Length. 


Yds. 


0304 inches 

1 Centimetre (cm.) ~ — 

1 Decimetre (dm.) — 

1 Metre (m.) — 1 

I Decametre (Dm.) - 10 

1 Hoetometre(Hm.) 100 
1 Kilometre (Km.) — 1003 


Feet, Inches. 

— .. 0-3937 

— .. 3-9371 

0 .. 3-3708 

2 .. 9-7079 

1 .. 1-079 

1 .. 10-79 


Volume. 


1,000 

Cu. mm. 

. . 1 Cu. (in. 

1,000 

Cu. cm. 

1 Cu. dm. or 1 Litre =r 



1*76077 pints (approxi- 
mately) = -220 Gallons 

1,000 

Cu. dm. 

(approximately) 

, . 1 Cu. m. 

1,000 

Cu. m. 

. . 1 Cu. Dm. 

1,000 

Cu. Dm. 

. . 1 Cu. Hm. 

1,000 

Cu. Hm. 

. . 1 Cu. Km. 
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Area, 


100 

Sq. inm. 

. . 1 Sq. cm. 

100 

Sq. cm. 

1 Sq. dm. 

100 

Sq. dm. 

. . 1 Sq. m. 

100 

Sq. m. 

. . 1 Sq. Dm. 

100 

Sq. Dm. 

. . 1 Sq. Hm. 

100 

Sq. Hm. 

. . 1 Sq. Km. 

1 

Are 

1 Sq. Dm. 

100 

Arcs 

1 Hectare = 2*471 acres 


(approximately) 

* Mass. 

unit, the mass of 1 cii. cm. of pure water at 4° C. is named Grammar. 


10 

Millignimmcs (mg.) 

. . 1 Centigramme (eg.) 

10 

Centigrammes 

1 Decigramme (dg.) 

10 

Decigrjimmes . . 

1 Gramme (g.) =-• *03527 

10 

Grammes 

1 Decagramme (Dg.) 

iO 

Decagrammes 

. . 1 Hoctograinine (Hg.) 

10 

Hectogrammes 

1 l^logramme (Ivg.) 


SECTION 7.— SHORT SUMMARY OF THE CHIEF 
TARIFF REGULATIONS. 

Imports. 

Except where it is otherwise provided for, import duty may bo 
taken to bo 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Of the various items of food and drink, animals and fresh fruits are 
imported free of duty ; bacon, beef, ham, and pork pay 
Food and 2.1 per cent, ad valorem ; curry stuffs, 35 cents to Rs. 2 

Drink. {K‘r cwt. ; Maidive fish, Rs. 2 per cwt, ; flour, Re. 1 per 

cwt. ; grains other than paddy and rice, 50 cents per 
cwt/. ; frozen meat, 21 per cent, ad valorem ; prcs(u*ved milk, 7J per 
cent, ad valorem ; paddy, 66 (;orits per (!wt. J potatoes, 40 cents per 
cwt. ; rice. Re. 1 per cwt. ; unrefined salt, R.s. 3 per cwt. ; refined 
sugar and sugar candy, Rs. 3* 50 per cwt. ; unrefined sugar and jaggery, 
75 cents per cwt. ; spirits (brandy, wliisky, &c.), Rs. 12* 50 to Rs. 14*50 
per proof gallon ; wines, Rs. 2*50 to Rs. 5 per gallon. Cigarettes pay 
Rs. 5 per lb. ; manufactured tobacco, Rs. 4 per lb. ; unmanufactured 
tobaoco, Re. 1*75 per lb. 

Of raw materials, coal, manures, and unprepared timber are imported 
free of duty. 

Of manufactured articles, acetic acid pays 7'^- per cent, ad valorem ; 

agricultui’al implements, 2\ per cent, ad valorern ; brass 
Manufactured and copper bars, rods, wire, &c., 7 J per cent, ad valorem; 

Articles. cement, 30 cents per cwt. ; cotton goods, 5J per cent. 

ad valorem ; detonators and dynamites, 20 per cent. 
ad valorem ; firearms, Rs. 2*25 to Rs. 10 each ; macliinery not worked 
by manual or animal labour, 2J per cent, ad valorem ; motor lorries, 
7^ per cent, ad valorem ; writing and printing paper, 2\ per cent, ad 
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valorem ; zinc (rolled sheets, plates, and dishes), per cent, ad valorem. 
Printed books, brass and copper ingots, unmanufactured lead, lead 
sheets, and tea lead are imported fiee. 

The regulations affecting tlie entry of coininorcial travellers to 
Ceylon are comparatively simple. On entering the 
Regulations Island it is necessary ft)r tl\(' traveller to make a 
affecting comjdete doclaratioir before the (^ustoms authorities of 
Commercial all the goods he ha.s brought, on which full duty is 
Travellers, recovered. When he leaves tlu^ Island, his goods are 
clieoked with his invoices again, and duty on all the 
goods removed from tlio Island is refunded, 'this is equi\ alont to the 
commorcial traveller paying duty only on siicli goods as he doe>s not 
take away from the Island. 

Exports. 

The following export duties are imposed. Cacao, Re. 1*50 per 
100 lb. ; desiccated coconut, 84 cents per ewt. ; fresh coconut, Rs. 
per 1,000 ; coconut oil, 75 cents per cwt. ; coprii, 60 cents per ewt. ; 
plumbago, 3 per cent, ad valorem ; rubber (except rub hr r ox]jorh‘d 
’in the form of latex), Rs. 2*50 per 100 lb..; tea, Rs. 3 per 100 lb. 

Detailed information can bo obtained from “ The Ceylon Blue Book ” 
(price Rs. 10) and from “*Tho Ceylon Customs Tariff” (price 50 cents). 

Infomiation is also given in the Board of Tracki Journal and Com- 
mercial Gazette, ot by the De])urtment of Overseas Trade (L)evolo])m^rjt 
and Intelligence). 


SECTION 8.— SHIPPING AND HARBOUR FACILITIES 
AND CHARGES. 

Distances. 

The approximate distances of Colombo, tlu^ chief port of Ceylon, 
from the other chief ports of the world on the x arious routes are as 
follows : — 

Colo at, ho to Loiulofi. 


Nauticnl 

Approxime 

Aden 

Miles. 

2,10U 

Days’ Joum 

8 

Suez 

3,407 

12 

Port Said 

3,404 

13 

Marseilles 

5,000 

17 

Gibraltar {vid Marseilles) 

5,600 

20 

Gibraltar (direct) . . 

5,407 

19 

London (by sea vid MarsOlles) 

7,006 

26 

London (by sea direct) 


25 

London (overland) 

5,868 

19- 

Colombo to Indio. 

Calcutta 

1,244 

6 

Bombay 

880 

3 

Rangoon 

1,249 

4J 
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Colombo to the Far East. 

Nautical 


Miles. 

Penang .. 1,276 

Smga^re ... . . 1,667 

Hong Kong (touching at Singapore) . 3,017 

Shanghai (touching at Singapore and 

Hong Kong) .. .. 3,760 

Yokohama {vid Singapore and Hong 

Kong) . . . . 4,605 

Colombq to Australia, 

Fremantle . . * . . .^,121 

Albany . . . . .3,370 

Adelaide (touching at Fremantle) . . 4,380 

Melbourne (touching at Fremantle 

and Adelaide) . . . . 4,886 

Sydney (touching at Fremantle, Ade- 
laide, and Melbourne) . . 5,456 

Colombo to South Africa, &c. • 

Mauritius . . . . 2,094 

Durban (touching at South African 

ports) , . * . . 3,600 

Cape Town (touching at South African 

ports) . . . , 4,300 


Approximfkte 
Days’ Journey. 

4 

5 
12 

17 


10 

11 

15 

17 

20 


10 

18 

21-30 


Passage Fares. 

Colombo-l4ondon : — . . 

Ist class single 
2nd class single 

Colombo-Sydney : — 

1st class single 
2nd class single 

Colombo-Melbourne : — 

1st class single 
2nd class single 
Colombo-Durban : — 

1st class single 

Colombo-Singapore ; — 

1st ^lasB single by P. & O. 

2nd class single by P. & O. 

Colombo-Hpng Kong : — 

1st class single by P. & O. 

2nd class single by P. & O. 

Colombo— Yokohama : — 

1st class single by P. & O. 

2nd class single by P. & O. 
Colombo-Bombay ; — 

Ist class single ' 

2nd class single • - 

17 


£68 to £90 
£54 to £72 


£80 

£66 


£78 


Rs. 376 


£42 

£24 


£66 

£34 


£66 

£38 


£10 

£7 


34-20 
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Oolombo-Caloutta : — 

1st olasB single 
2nd class single 
Colombo-Bangoon : — 

1st class single 
Colombo-Port Said ; — 

Ist class single 
2nd oUss single 
Colombo -Marseilles : — 

Ist class single 
2nd class single 

Colombo-Boston and New York 


£15 

£10 


Rs. 225 


£40 to £82 
£36 to £68 


£64 to £86 
£61 to £70 
Rs. 1,800 and Rs. 1,350 


During the war, freight was frequently difficult to obtain and the 
rates ruled high, but, by 1921, ample tonnage was 
Freight. again available at lower rates. The fdllowing are 
some of the figures : tea for the United Kingdom, 
pre-war average lato about 35 shillings per ton; at the end of 1916, 
245 shillings ; 1917 maximum, 300 ; early 1919, 130 rising to 175 at the 
close of 1919 ; in the middle of 1920, 175 ; at the end of that yeeur, 135 ; 
in the middle of 1921, 65 (all rates subject to 10 per cent. Conference 
. rebate) ; in the middle of 1922, 50. The pre-war rates for rubber were 
about 60 shillings, rising to 160 in June, 1920, and falling to 126 in 
January, 1921 ; 65 in June, 1921 ; and 50 in Juno, 1922. Freight to New 
York was 180 shillings in June, 1920; 35 in Juno, 1921 ; and 30 in June, 
1922 ; to South Africa, 153 to 169 in June, 1920 ; 87 to 103 in June, 
1921 ; and 62 and 78^ in June, 1922 ; to Australia, 75 to 87 in June, 
1920 ; 65 to 75 in June, 1921 ; and 60 to 82 in June, 1922. 

g Tiio usual baggage allowance is 3 cwt. in case of 

Allowances class, and If cwt. in the case of second class 

passengers. 


COLOMBO HARBOUR. 

The port of Colombo is popidarly known as the Clapham Junction 
of the East. Ocean liners, passenger and cargo 

Aceommo- steamers trading to India, Australia, Burma, the 
dation. Streets Settlements, and the Far East, as well as the 
European and East African ports, call at Colombo, 
if not regularly, for passengers, freight, or fuel. The 
* ll|)eciat f ^attire of the port is the rapid discharge and loading of cargo, 
4b i» also noted for its excellent facilities for docking, speed of 
bunkering, and supply of fresh water. 

There is direct railway communication between Colombo and 
Southern India vid Talaimannar, Most of tiie principal towns in 
Ceylon awi easily reached from Colombo by rail. 

Bpeoild facilities are given for transhipment of cargo. This may be 
carried out direct from vessel to vessel under Customs 
Trai||hipment« supervision, or the cargo may be brought ashore 
and deposited in % transhipment warehouse until an 
opportunity occurs twt forwarding it to the required destination. 
Transliipraent cargo pays no duty. It is liable to harbour dues and 
rent if landed for more than 5 days. 
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Except for South Indiiip ports, Colombo is no! a “ collecting 

o€»jatre,*’ such as Hong Hong, and th© voliun© o^ trar^hlpment trade 
is not very large. Jn normal times, however, there is a steady traffic 
between thif p<Mft and Tuticorin 6r pih^ South Indieua ports, cargo 
being brought hoi« for transhipment to dr jf^om the United Kingdom, 
America, Australia, the Further East, &e. , Again, in norniai times, 
such, boats as the P. & O. mail boats from England to Australia bring 
goods €«id passengers for the Further East as far as ColorAbo, and 
transfer them here into steamers of the same line which ply between 
Colombo and ports to the eastward. 

The approa,ph to the harbour is free from all danger. Practically the 
whole of the western half within the limits of dredging 
Depth. has a minimum depth of 32 feet below low water ordi- 
nary spring tide, but, the greater portion is 33 feet. 
The eastern half has a minimum depth of 28 feet, but a considerable 
portion is 30 feet in depth or more. Tlie deepening of the harbour to 
33 feet below low water ordinary spring tide over certain areas whicii 
are at present above the JeVel is now in progress. 

The harbour is enclosed on all sides, being bounded on the south 
and east by the land, and north and west by massive 

• Area, &c. breakwaters. The sheltered w^ater area of the harbour 

amounts to 660 acres at low water, approached through 
a western entrance about 40 feet deep at low tide and 800 feet wide ; 
and a northern entrance in 34 to 35 feet of water and 700 feet 
wide. 

The western channel is 630 feet wide wdth a minimum depth of 32 
feet at low water ordinary spring tide. The nortliern 
Channels. passage is 580 feet wide with a minimum depth, of 
28 feet (low water ordinary spring tide). 

* Loading and discharging are done from lighters. The quays and 

jetties used by the lighters, launches, &c., have a total 

Loading, &c. length of lO, 336 feet. The supply of labour is adequate. 

There are 12 electric cranes (2 to 4 cents per lift), 
4 steam cranes (4 cents to Rs. 25 per lift), 13 hand cranes (free), 
1 elephant hand crane (Rs. 3 per lift), and 1 hand derrick (Rs. 3 per lift). 

There aVe eighteen up-to-date coaling jetties for lighters, each 190 feel 
Coa.lino' with adjacent land on its foreshore for the storage 

of thousands of tons of coal. 

An Oil Installations Depot, in extent over 91 acres, about 3i miles 
• inland from the harbour front, has been prepared for 

Oil. ' the Oil Companies’ storage and distributing tanki with 
pipeline connection from the harbour for fuel oil a|id 
kerosine imported in bulk. Three reinforced concrete jetties, two for 
bunkering vessels and one for discharge of oil tankers, have been pro- 
vided, the former capable of accommodating vessels up to 660 feet long 
and 27 feet draught, the latter for vessels of similar length but of 28 
feet draught. " 

There are 583,633 square feet of warehouse accommodation, and 
Warehouses. facility is |)rovided fee dealing with imports 

export, and transhipment of cargo. » 
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The port rules of Colombo • deal with the arrival and departure, 
berths to be occupied, &c. (Section I) ; quarantine and 
Port Rules, preservation of health (Section II) ; discharging of 
cargo, ballast, &c. (Section III) ; signals and lights 
^Section IV) ; pilotage (Section V) ; miscellaneous (Section VI) ; 
cargo boats, passenger boats, &c. (Section VII) ; maintenance of 
order on passenger jetty (Section VIII) ; steam boilers on water 
boats, &c. (Section IX). 

On entering the harbour each ship is visited by the Port Surgeon 
* or his Assistant, and no person is allowed to leave the 

Quarantine, ship till a clean bill of health is granted. If there are 
cases of infectious disease on board — plague, smallpox, 
influenza, &c. — the ship is placed in quarantine for the necessary period. 


Schedule of Charges levied at the Port of Colombo. 

Native vessels under 200 tons register not 
* Pilotage. employing a pilot 

Vessels up to 499 tons gross 
Vessels from 600 to 999 tons gross 
and so on, adding an extra charge of Ks. 6*26 for every additional 
600 tons or portiorf thereof. , 

A further charge of half the sanctioned rate is levied in addition in 
respect of any vessel proceeding outwards, which calls a pilot before she 
is ready to leave and thereby causes any delay whabsoe\ ev to the pilot. 

In the case of vessels calling only for coal and water, the charge for 
pilotage is included in the special consolidated charge of Rs. 200 made 
undei' Schedule D of the Customs Ordinance. 


Rs. c. 


Nil 
18 75 
25 0 


Iri all cases when th(^ pilot boards the vessel after 6 r.M. and before 
H A.M. an additional fee of Rs. 20 per vessel is payable, c. 


Hire of Tinr ordinary berthing and unborthing 

Hire Oi rugs. 2 . * For towage, or standing by to order, but 
not actually assisting, per each and every 
hour or part thereof ... 

3, For any similar work, for each and every hour or part 

thereof . . . . 

4. For any special work ; a charge to be fixed by the 

Master Attendant, subject, in case of dispute, to the* 
final order of the Port Commission. 

6. Overtime to officers and crew for detention beyond work- 
ing hdurs, in addition to any of the above charges, for 
each and every hour or part thereof . . 

6. For the use of the tug and fire hydrants (inclusive of 

coal and all other stores) inside the harbour, per day* 
of 24 hours or p€u*t thereof, when the tug is used for 
more than 24 hours*. . 

7. For the use o^ the ‘tug and fire hydrants (inclusive of 

coal and all other stores) outside the harbour, per day 
of 24 hours or part thereof, when the tug is used for 
more than 24 hours*. . * . . 

8. Other charges : water at the rate of Rs. 2*60 per ton. 


Nil, 


60 0, 
60 * 0 


18 75 

1,260 0 

2,345 0 


* These charges commence from the time the tug ceases to be available 
from ordinary harbour duty, and continue until the tug is again available 
fdt ordinary harbour duty. , 
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Conditions . — The tug should be insured by the person chartering 
the vessel for £35,000, and policy deposited in the Port Commission 
Office. All gear, ropes, &c., damaged should be replaced at the expense 
of the charterer. 

Length of floor, 700 feet ; breadth of entrance — cope level, 85 feet; 
- . ^ , depth over sill at low water, 30 feet ; depth over sill 

Graving Dock, 32 

Docking can be carried out by day or night, as there is an up-to-date 
electric installation at the Dock. 


Charges : — 

(a) For the use of the Graving Dock — 

• For the first 24 hours — 

Up to and including 3,600 tons 

For each additional 60 tons or part thereof, an additional 
sum of . . 

From the second to tho eighth day inclusive, for every 6 hour^ 
or part thereof . . . . • ‘ 

From the ninth to the twentieth day inclusive, for every 
6 hoiu’s or part thereof . . 

(b) Extra charge for docking a vessel between the hours of 
3 P.M. and 6 a.m., or undocking a vessel between the hours of 
5 P.M. and G a.m., inclpsivo of cost of lights . . 

(c) Charges for supply of electric light and/or power when a 

vessel is in dock : — 


Rs. c. 

1,460 0 ♦ 

7 26 
72 50 
108 76 

300 0 


(1) Charge for light supplied during night to a vessel in Dock 

for work outside and below the water lino, per 12 hours 

or part thereof . . . . . . oO 0 

(2) Charge for current during daytime, load not to exceed 

30 amperes at lOO volts, for JO hours and uf) 

Jo 1 2 hours . . . . . . oO 0 

(3) Charge for cui'Bent during daytime, load not to exceed 30 

amperes at 100 volts, for any less period than 10 hours, 

per hour or part thereof . . . . 6 0 

( 4) Charge for current supplied day or night, above 30 amperes 

for light or power not exceeding a load of 300 amperes 

at 100 volts, for 12 hours and above 6 hours . . 10 0 0 

(5) Charge for current supplied day or night, above 30 amperes 

for light br power not exceeding a load of 300 amperes 

at 100 volts, for 6 hours or less . . , . 50 0 

(d) For the use of the Guide Pier : — 

For every 6 hours or part thereof during which a vessel is 
berthed alongside the Graving Dock Guide Pier for purposes 
other than docking or undocking, J cent per ton. 


Rid ^, — After the docking of a ship is complete, two fixed standard 
dockside lamps only will be lit at night. Extra lighting of this de- 
scription will be charged for under charge (c) (3) or (4), as the ease 
may be. 

Charges for electric light and ‘power to a vessel lying at the Graving 
Dock Guido Pier or for other electric service connected with the Dock 
can be ascertained on application to the Superintendent of the Graving 
Dock. 
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Length, 800 feet ; length oi cradle, 220 feet ; breadth of cradle, 40 
feet ; depth over keel blocks at lower end at low 

Patent Slip, water, 21 feet C inches ; depth over keel blocks at upper 
end at low water, 10 feet 6 inches ; inclination* 1 in 20. 
Capable of slipping a vessel of 1,200 tons dead weight. 

Charges : — 

Sailing vessels over 260 tons : — 

First two days 

Each succeeding day or part thereof 
» (Minimum charge : Rs. .‘{12 • 60. 

Minimum period : two days.) 

Sailing vessels not exceeding 250 tons : — 

Per da 3 ^ or part thereof 
(Minimum charge : R,s. 260.) 

Barges, tugs, lighters, and launches : — 

Per day or part thereof 

(Minimum charge : Rs. 375.) 

Capa split out are charged for at Ra. 2 each. 

Vessels loading or discitarging cargo, 16 cents per ton up to 200 tons 
register ; 32 cents per ion 6vcr 200 tons rogistor. 

* Discharging or Ti'anshipment cargo, if landed and re-slxipped after 
Loading Dues, the fifth day of landing, is liable for harbour dues and 
rent. Vessels over 300 tons are allowed to land or ship 
10 tons of cargo free ; vessels of 300 tons and under are allowed to 
land or ship 6 ions free. Coal and ])otroleum or liquid fuel in bulk pay 
26 cents a ton inwards only, a Ion for this purpose being reckoned at 
250 gallons. 

Large supplies of coal can be procun^d, and steamers can be bunkered 
with good despatch at any hour of tlio day or night. 

Coal. The kinds and prices are the following (June, 1922): 

Indian, 4-0 shillings per ton ; Soutli African, 42 ; small 
quantities oi Welsh, 50 to 52 (for certain purposes only). 

Particulars of vessels cleared from Colombo will be found in 
Appendix TV. 

The Port of Colombo Is in the charge of a Port Commission com- 
posed of the following 

Port Principal Collector of Customs (who is Chairman 

Commission. Port Commissioner) ; the Principal Civil Medical 

Officer ; the General Manager of the Railway ; the Deputy Collector of 
Customs ; the Master Attendant, Colombo and Gallo ; the Harbour Engi- 
neer ; five Unofficial Members nominaU^d by the Cliamber of Commerce 
to represent Import, Export, Sliipping, Coaling, and Landing Agencies’ 
interests ; one Unofficial Member nominated by His Excellency the 
Governor to represent native interests ;^and the Secretary. 

The Consulting Engineers to the Port of Colombo are Messrs. Coode, 
Fitzmaurice, Wilson, and Mitchell, M.M,I.C.E., 9, Victoria street, 
London, S.W. 


Rs, c. 

. . 2 50 per ton gross 

.. 312 50 do. 


..125 0 do. 


.. 125 0 do. 
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GALLS HARBOUR. 

There is sufficient water here for vessels up to 6,000 tons. Vessels 
are loaded and discharged by cargo boats, for which 

Accommoda* there are three jetties, 180, 250, and 280 feet long, 
tion. respectively. These are equipped with small cranes. 

Small vessels drawing 6 feet can anchor at tlie end 
of the piers at low water. The anchorage is in 5 to 6j fathoms, 
sandy bottom, on the west side of the bay. Vessels calling for orders 
may anchor in 14 fathoms, with light housi^s bearing N.N.E., and 
distant from 1 to IJ miles. Vessels making the port for cargo, 
('oal, water, or stores will find good anchorage in the harbour itseli 
in from 5 to 6 fathoms. The rise and fall of ordinary spring tides 
is 2 feet. 

All vessels entering or leaving the port i)ay pilotage according to the 
following scale ; 


Pilotage. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Rs. 0 . 

Rs. c. 

Vessels of 600 tons and upwards 

30 0 . . 

30 0 

Vessels of 400 tons and less than 600 tons . 

22 60 . . 

22 60 

Vessels of 200 tons and less than 400 tons . 

15 0 .. 

15 0 

Vessels of 100 tons and leas than 200 tons . 

11 25 . . 

11 26 

Vessels under 100 tons 

Native vessels under 200 tons 

7 50 .. 

Free 

7 50 


Vessels may enter the liar hour only between tlie hours of 6 a.m 
and 6 P.M,, but tlioy may leave at any hour. 

Pilotage is coininilsory. 

Port Dues. — On entry inwards or clearance outwards, with 
cargo or with passengers exceeding one 
person, for every 2 tons , . 8 cents 

Port Charges. In the case of mail steamers, of wliatovor 
tonnage, the dues either in^vards or out- 
wards sliall not> exceed . . . . Rs. 50 

Mooring. — Vessels are moored with stern hawst^rs, supplied by the 
(xovornment at Rs. 5 ptT day ; laying down and weighing anchor, 
Rs. 10. 

Bill of Health . — Rs. 10 * 50. • 

Ballast. — ^and, Rs. 5 per ton. 

Water. — Fresh water atRs. 5 per ton from port water boats, delivered 
alongside vessel. 

TRINCOMALEE HARBOUR. 

Trincomalee has a large natural “ Inner Harbour,” affoi ding safe 
anchorage for the largest vessels. It lias one jetty, 

Accommoda- 300 feet in length, with 12 feet of water alongside, and 
tion, one 1-ton crane. Small repairs to machinery can be 
<^xecutod. During the south-west monsoon vessels can 
be anchored in Back Bay. 

Pilotage is not compulsory, but is advisable when (mtering the 
Pilotage. inner Harbour. There is no fixed rate. 

Port Charges. Port Dues as at Galle {tbde above). 
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following are the rates of boat iiire for the port 
UoaiHire. of Trincomalee 



In Back Bay when 
the Vessel lies to 
the south of an 
imaginary line drawn 
from Swamie Kock 
Point to Paddukaf . 
or in the Inner 
Harbour when lying 
to the north-east 
of a line drawn 
through the south- 
west points of York 
island and Plantain 

In Back Bay when 
the Vessel lies to 
the north of an 
imaginary line drawn 
from Swamie Bock 
Point to Paddukai 
or in the Inner 
Harbour when lying 
to the south-west 
of a line drawn 
through the south- 
west points of York 
Island and Plantain 

For landing or shipping grain or sugar. 

Point. 

K.r. e. 

Point. 

Ks. c. 

per bag 

0 3 

0 5 

For filling and shipping water, per t-on 

1 25 

2 60 

For landing sand ballast* per ton 

0 50 

0 75 

For landing stone ballast, per ton 

0 75 

1 25 

For shipping sand ballast, per ton 

I 0 

1 50 

F'or shipping stone ballast, per ton . . 
For the hire of any boat not exceeding 

1 25 

2 0 

6 tons 

For the hire of any boat exceeding 6 

3 0 

4 0 

and not exceeding 9 tons . 

3 50 

5 0 

F'or the hire of any boat exceeding 9 tons 
Cargo boats or canoes going ofi with 
passengers only, foi* each passenger 

4 0 

(i 0 

by day 

Cargo boats or canoes going off with 
passengers only betwr'on the hours of 

0 25 

0 50 

S p.M, fuid 5 \.M. f(U' each posscuigor 

0.37.1 

1 0 


Note 1. — Boats hired on Sun days, Christmas Day, and (Jood Friday to 
receive double hire. 

Note 2. — Boats retained all day to receive double hire. 

Note 3. — Boats going oh with cargo after sunset to. receive double hire. 

Note 4. — Boats retained all night with cargo onboard, double hire. 

Note 5. — Whenever boats are required to go from Back Bay to Inner Harbour 
in the south-west monsoon, or from the Inner Harboiir to Back Bay in the 
north-east monsoon, a hire of Rs. 12-50 shall be charged for the passage 
round. • 

Note 6 . — No cargo will be discharged or pul- on board of vessels anchoring 
in Back Bay between October 31 and May 1 without special leave from the 
Assistant Collector of Customs. 

The charges for loading or unloading (‘-argo at the Navnl Yard are the 
following : — 

. Within Beyond 

300 Feet. 300 P^eet, 

Rs. c. Rs. c. 

(а) For boats not exceeding 6 tons . . 3 0.. 40 

(б) For boats exceeding 6 tons and not exceeding 

9 tons . . . . . . 3 50 ..5 0 

(c) For the hire of any boat exceeding 9 tons . . 4 0 . . 6 0 
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SECTION 9.— WAREHOUSE FACILITIES. 

When a vessel arrives in port a “ sufferance ” is issued, which is the 
authority for the discharging and landing of the cargo 

Landing of into the partimiJar import warehouse stated on the 
Cargo. sufferance. There are recognized stovedor(^s and 
landing companies, who attend to the discharging and 
landing of tlie cargo under contraet Avith tiie agents of tlu^ vessel. 
Witliiu 21 hours of a vessi^Ps arrh'al. the master or agent of the vi'ssol 
has to lAut ill a “manifest,” uiichu* section 22 of- Ordinance No. 17 of 
1800, giving full jiarticulars of the (^argo on board for this port. This 
cargo lias to be accounted for by l()(*al (kdiveries or re-sbipment. 
Boat-notes are issm^d by the ship’s offiiHU's sjKHufying tlu^ numhm- of 
packages, with tludr marks, &e., sent onshore by eairb lighti'r. These 
are tallied on sliore, and any shoftagi^s or exc(‘ss'*s ai’e iiiA^estigated. 

Belem'- the goods are cleared from the Customs tlu^ consignees or 
tlu-j landing eom])Hni(‘s on tlu'ir behalf have* to pass 

Clearing. an “('Utry” and j)ay all duties, du(‘s, See/ SjX'cial 
fa('ilities are given for clearing ])('rishable cargo, goods 
urgently wanted, tKc.., on a di'pcsit system ])rior to ])assiug (uitry. 
ConsigiKH^s are also allowed to start ck'a'ring large consignments of 
goods, such as rieg &-c., immediately tlu^y ui(‘ landed, but “entry” 
has to be passed bed'oro more tliau oru'-haif of the (^onsignmi'nt is 
delivi'iH'd. 

Four warehouses are set apart for export cargo. No. 1 can accommo- 
date 4,00(1 tons of tea (staeked 4 ease's higli) ; this 
Export (piantity would he reduced to 3,5(i0 tons if there are 

Warehouses, several marks, as cae.h mark would have to bo stacked 
si^])arately. The remaining three warehouses can each 
aceonuuodai.e 2,500 to 3,000 tons of cargo under the same conditions. 
jh^sidi'S these, tluM’e is a slied for oil and anothi'r for plumbago. 

Cargo for shijunont is admitted lo’tlie warehouses oza ju'oduction of 
cart chits in duplicate. Both copies are stamped, ono 

Procedure. is retained and registered at tlu' gate, and the* other 
is ret urued to tlu^ itarter, Avho in tut u didiver s it to the 
shipping company who handles the cargo. The. cai'go is then unloaded 
and deposited in the warehouse, 

,The ship]>ing companies are responsible for tlu^ cargo afb'r tlaty have 
unloaded them into the vA’arelieusit till tlu'y obtain the mate’s receipt. 

The^Wharfagi' ( Vimpany also takes over cargo at the shippers’ stores 
for removal to the warehouses in their oAvn, lorries, Euid are responsible 
for such cargo from the time they take over. 

Cargo is alloAveil to lie in tlu) waridicuse for three clear days, after 
which it becomes liable to rent and furthi'i* dui^s. 

The shipper sends to the I'xports particulars of dutialdo cargo lie 
intends Rbi])piiig. Occasional tests are made of the Avoights. 

The ship]zer also sends bills of lading in duplicate, for tlie cargo for 
which he has obtained^ freight, to tlie steamer agents, who retain one 
copy and sends the other to the export warehouses. 

Cargo is loaded into boats by the sbippi.ig company on arrival of the 
stoamer, or against the expected arrival, provided the agents instruct 

34-20 
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the shipping company to do so, for which an application for overtime 
has to ho made. 

Boat-notes for cargo loaded into boats are tendered at the Export 
Office for registration, which is done after the arrival of the steamer. 
B<^f ore registration tVio l)oat-note is chocked with the bill of lading and 
the shipment is passed, if tlu) shipper is a depositor or has passed his 
entry against thi^ shipmtmt. 

When the shipments to a vessel are completed, a summary of the 
shipments is made and transcribed into the Stock Book, in which a 
summary of the r(!c(^ipts is also enter(^d. 

The export <mt*i'ies are checked with the Stock Book, and are in lurn 
again chocked with the Oiitw^ard Contimt. 

There are si^vi^ral bonded -wareheusi^s belonging to (lovornmont inside 
the Castoms promises, and some firms have their own 
Bonded bondiKl warohousi^s outside in the town. Cliaptor XII. 
Warehouses, of Ordinanco No. 17 of. 1869 governs the procedure for 
bonded warehouses (“ warehouse ’* in this chapter 
being equivalent to “ bonded warehouse ”). 

All landing, stacking of cargo, and delivery from ilio import and 
bonded warehouses is carried out hy the landing companies and con- 
signees, and Oovmnment is not responsible for any cargo in the Customs 
premisi^s, save as laid down in section 83 of Ordinanco No. 17 of 1869, 
q. V. Insurance is carried out by private arrangement with the Insur- 
ance Comyianies. 

9’lxe import and transhipment warehouses extend from the root of 
the South-west Breakwater as far (^ast as the entrance 
Localities of into the harbour of the now canal. The expoi t office 
Warehouses, and warehouses lie between the canal entrance and 
the Block Jetty. Further east warehouses inside the 
limits of Kochchikade are used for the landing of rough cargo, manure, 
&c. These lie near St. Anthony’s Church, Kochcliik'ade. The coaling 
grounds are in two portions, part between the Pettah and Kochchikade 
war^iouscs, the remainder westwards of the latter. 

Import Warehouse Rent. 

Bags of rice and other grain, sugar, flour, fish, vogo- Hs. c 

tables, and miscellaneous articles weighing 2 cwi. 
gross and under ... ... , . each 0 4 

Do. over 2 cwt. gross and not exceeding 3 cwt. 

gross ... . . each * 0 6 


And thereafter for every additional cwt. or part 

thereof . . ... . . — 0 2 

Bales, boxes, cases,' crates, and packages not other- 
wise described measuring 5 cubic feet and under . . each 0 5 
Do. over 5 cubic feet and not exceeding 10 

cubic feet . . . . each 0 10 

Do. over 10 cubic feet and not exceeding 15 

cubic feet . . . . each 0 15 

And thereafter for every additional 5 cubic feet or 
part thereof , , . . . . — 0 5 
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Casks, barrels, kegs, and drums not otherwise de- 
scribed weighing cwt.. gross and under 

Do. over 1 1 c wt. gross and not exceeding 4 
cwt. gross 

Do. over . 4 cwt. gross and not exceeding 6 
cwt. gross 

Do. over 6 cwt. gross and not exceeding 7 
cwt. gross 

And thereafter for every additional cwt. or part 
thereof 

Quarter barrels containing liquid 9» gallons and 
under 

Half barrels containing liquid over 9 gallons aiid not 
exceeding 18 gallons 

Barrels containing liquid over 18 gallons and not 
exceeding 36 gallons 

Half pipes or hogsheads containing liquid over 36 
gallons and not exceeding 54 gallons 
Butts or ]:)ip 08 containing liquid over 54 gallons and 
not exceeding 108 gallons 

And thereafter for every additional 20 gallons or 
part thereof . . 

Dmi)ties : half the above rates. 

Bundles of staves . . 

Coir yarn and rope in ballots or bundles 
(Pressed bales by measurement.) . « 

Heavy goods, metal, tiles, asphalt, timber 
Manure 

Motor cars and carriages not packed 
Horses and ponies . . 

Asses, donkeys, and mules 

Cattle and calves and other uncaged animals 

Sheep and goats 

Elephants • . . 

Other animals caged, including birds in crates or 
oages, according to size of receptacle. 

Goods not elsewhere described 



Rs 

. 0 . 

each 

0 

10 

each 

0 

• 

20 

each 

0 

30 

each 

0 

40 


0 

10 

each 

0 

10 

each 

0 

15 

each 

0 

30 

each 

0 

40 

cacli 

1 

•0 

— 

0 

10 

each 

0 

10 

per cwt. 

0 

5 

per ton 

0 

50 

per ton 

0 

50 

each 

2 

50 

each 

5 

0 

each 

1 

(i 

eaclj 

•1 

0 

each 

0 

20 

each 

5 

0 

])er ton 

0 

50 


Import Warehouse Rent . — On 'payment of the above rates, goods 
shall be allowed to remain at the Wharf for three ( loar days, 
exclusive of Sundays and Customs holidays. J’hereafter double 
the above rates shall be charged for each succeeding day or part 
thereof, including Sundays and Customs holidays, and day of removal 
or shipment. * 

The liability to single and double warehouse rent extends to all 
coastwise goods, whether of foreign origin or of local production or 
manufacture ; provided that rent shall not bo recovered for goods 
carried only on a coastwise permit between out -bays art which no 
Customs-house is stationed and the ports to which tlie out-bays belong. 
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nor for duty-paid goods shipped on boat-notos from Kayts to Jaffna. 
The islands adjoining and forming pait of the Northern Province are 
for this purpose out-bayn of the ports of Jaffna and Kayts. 

Ke-shipmeM Warehouse Rent. — Goods lodged in a re-shipment 
warehouse within the jX'riod of first rent slmJl bo liable to the above 
rates for every jieriod of flv(' days or jiart ther(‘of, including day of 
landinit, day of reitio\^ah Sundays, tnid (distoms liolidays. 

Goods re-shi})])(‘d witliin five days from the dat(5 of landing (irxeduding 
day of landing, (iay of re-sliijjmonl , Sundays, and Customs holidays) 
shall bo fre(> of read . 

(foods not so lodged or ro-shi])ped shall b(; liable to rent in 
ac(^ordancc' with tlic first rulc^ under import, warehouse rent, until 
date (>1 re-shipm('nt or nanoval (o a n' shipuKuit w^arohouso,’ and 
thereafter to tj\o ratc's laid dowm in the first rule under re-shipment 
warehouse' rind. 

C-argo w'hich has been de])osit(‘d in a re-shipinont warehouse and 
W'hich is r(‘mov('d locally shall pay the rates as for import cargo from 
th(^ dale of landing. 

Exem-ptlous — Imporled Goods . — At ports other than Colombo chanks 
shall be exempted fi'om wandiouse rent, and ef>ral stones shall be 
ex(Mn[)ted from dould(' rent. 

The following goods shall Ix^ oxem))ted from first, rent : — Government 
e.iu’go, e.c>al, military baggag<% dhobi(.\s’ bundles, crude petroleum or 
liquid luc'l in bulk, and exports shut out and ro-landed. 


Bonded Warehouse Rent. 

# 

Goods lodged in a bonded waroliouse shall bo liable for each 
vyeek or [)art therc'of (including day of deposit, day of removal, 
{Sundays, and (Justoms holidays) to the rates laid down for import 
warehouses. 


Export Warehouse Rent. 

Export warehouse rent si jail be tJie same as import w arehouse rent, 
with the following exceptions : — 


Bags of cinnamon weighing not more than 100 lb. or 
ballots und(^r 5 cubic feet 

Coconut s in bags or loose, for every 1 00 or part thert^of 
Boxes or chests of, tea, on the ned.t weight of the 
contents of each package of 50 lb. and under 
Do. from 50 lb. to 100 lb. 

For every additional 20 lb. part thereof 
Fluiiibago . . . 

Boxes or chests of rubber or desiccated coconuts 
weighing 200 lb. nett or under . . 

Bo. over 200 lb. nett for every 20 lb. or part 
thereof 



Rg. 

c. 

each 

0 

2 

— 

0 

4 

each 

0 


ea(;h 

0 

6 

— 

0 

1 

per barrel 0 

7 

each 

0 

6 



0 

1 
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Coconut oil and citronella oil in — _ 

Ra. 0 . 

Hogsheads . . . . . . eacli 0 25 

Puncheons or drums . . . . each 0 50 

Pipes ^ . . . . . each 1 0 

All goods brought for shipment shall bo allowed three clear days free 
of rent, after whicjh they shall become liable to the payment of the above 
rates for each succeeding day or part thereof, including Sundays and 
Customs liolidays and day of rernoval. 

Explanation. — Sundays and Customs holidays are not included in 
the three clear days free of rent., unle’ss the vessels taking the cargo 
work on such days on special application. 

All goods laden for shijim. nt and not shipped but re-landed shall be 
allowed to remain in the warcdioiise free of rent for three days from the 
date of re -landing, including day of re-lauding, day of removal, Sundays, 
and Customs holidays, after which they shall become liable to the 
payment of the above raters for each succ(K5ding day or part thereof, 
including Sundays, Customs holidays, and day of removal. 

Goods brouglit for shi)>meni , but removed without being laden for 
shipment, shall bo liable to rc^nb from and for tlio day on which they 
* are brought ; but no rent shall bo charged for goods brought to the 
Wharf and returned on the same day, nor for days on which the Master 
Attendant hoists the storm signal. 

Goods shall not be regarded as laden for shipment until tiie boat-note 
has been registered at the Export Office. 

Lakeside Warehouse Rent. 

All goods for which an im))ort or (^x|)ort entry is registered at the 
Lakeside Warehouse, whetlun* the goods be actually deposited therein 
or allowed direct transit through the locks, shall, in addition to the 
above rates, be liable to a charge of 30 cents j)or ton dead weight. Any 
goods def)osited in the said warehouse and not romovod on the day of 
de])osit shall be charged double the abov(3 rate for each day or part 
thereof, including the day of deposit, Sundays, and Customs holidays, 
and the day of removal. 

R^nt on Baggage landed at the Passenger Jetty. 

• 

Packages of passengers’ baggage containing nou-duCable goods 
removed on the day of landing shall bo free of charge. 

Packages of passengers’ baggage containing dutiable goods removed 
on the day of landing shall be liable to rent according to the rates laid 
down for import cargo, except that the period is limited to the day of 
landing. ^ 

Packfiges containing goods (whether dutiable or non-dutiablo) not 
removed on the day of landing (or otherwise deposited at the Baggage 
Office) shall be liable to a charge of 16 cents a package for each day 
or part thereof, including the day of landing or deposit, day of removal, 
Sundays, and Customs holidays. 
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SECTION lO.-INTBRNAL COMMUNICATIONS^ 
Sub-section 1.— Railways.* 

FeOM an economic point of view, the internal communications 
of Ceylon may be considered as consisting of a railway system 
of five lines radiating from Colombo, supplemented by feeder roads 
diverging from the various railway stations, and by canals in the Western 
and North-Western^ Provinces, &c. For convenience the round-the- 
Island steamers may be treated as part of the internal commimi- 
cations. 

All the railways in Ceylon are State owned and Government con- 
Ratlwavs the management being vested in the Ceylon 

Government Railway Department. 

The total length of line open at the end of 1921 was 731 J miles, of 
which 61 miles are broad gauge (6i feet gauge) and 
Length opened. 117J miles narrow gauge {2| feet gauge), fix addition, 
the following lines were under construction, namely, 
(a) the extension of the main line from Demodera to BaduHa ; (b) a 
connecting line between Colombo Harbour and the main line ; (c) an 
extension of the north coast line fromCliilaw to Puttalam^ (d) new lines 
from Maho (on the Northern line) to Batticaloa and 

Hew Lines. Trincomalee, respectively, in connection with develop- 
ment of local food production ; (e) a lino to Kolonnawa 
Oil Depot ; and (/) duplication of main line to Rambukkana. A line 
to Horana and Agalawatta has been surveyed, and the Hambantota 
line is under survey. The lines opened and under construction are 
shown in the map opposite. 

The principal line is the main up-country line (6 J feet gauge), which 
loaves Colombo in a north-easterly direction, and runs 
Main ^5 miles to Polgahawela through low -country coconut 

Up-eountry areas before turning oast through rubber and low 
Line. elevation tea to Peradeniya Junction. From Pera- 
deniya a branch line, ruiming north, serves the towns 
of Kandy and Matale and the surrounding tea, rubber, and cacao areas. 
The main line turns south at Peradeniya, and runs through the towns 
of Gampola and Nawalapitiya and the surrounding tea and rubber 
districts. From the latter station the tea districts proper*ar© entered, 
the line rising solith and east to Hatton, Talawakele, and Nanu-oya. At 
Nanu-oya a narrow gauge (2J feet) line runs noHh-east to Nuwara 
Eliya, the sanatorium, and down through the Uda Pussellawa tea 
districts to the terminus, Ragalla, while the main line continues south- 
^st* to the summit level at Pattipola (6,225 feet), whence it descends 
into the te^ and rubber districts of Uva. At Haputale it turns north 
to Bemdarawela and Demodera, whence an extension is under con- 
struction to Badulla, the capital of the Province of Uva. 


♦ Places meBtioned in thiA section can be approximately located from th© 
Geographical Index at the end of the volume. 
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TKe total length of th© tmkk liae from Colombo to Demodera In |W 
©nd tho distance from Colombo to oertain of the stations with 
ih© approximate time of the journey are given in the following taWg 

Approxi- Time of ^ Approxi- Tim© of 

Colombo to m^ite Journey. Colombo to mate Journey. 

Miles. Hours. Miles. Hours. 

Veyangoda 22i ... IJ Nawalapitita .. 87J .. 5J 

Ambepussa .. 34J .. 2J Hatton .. 108| .. 7 

Alawwa .. 40| .. 2J Talawakele .. 116 ,. 7f 

PolgaJiawela . . 45^ . • 2^ Nanu-oya ^ . . 128 , . 9 

Kadugannawo • • 65 . . 3f 2^uwara ]|21iya . . 134^ . , 10 

Peradeniya . . 71 . . 4J ^Ragalla . . 147| . . 12J 

Kandy .. 74^ .. HaputJkle .. 163J .. 11^ 

Matale . . 91^ . . 6 Bandarawela . . 160| . . 12 

Gampola, . . 78 . . 4{ DemodOra . . 172i . . 13} 

The Northern line to Jafina and Talaimannar (for India^ (6 J feet 
gauge) leaves the main line a| Polgahawela, whence 
Northern Line, it runs north through the rubber and coconut district 
of Kurunegala. Shortly after leaving this station it 
enters the dry zone, where the rainfall is below 75 inches yearly, and 
cultivation, except occasional paddy, gradually disappears. About 
16 miles north of Anuradhapura, famous for its buried cities and their 
ant®|uariah interest, one branch of the line runs north-west from 
MAdawachchi to Mannar and Talaimannar, Prom the latter point the 
steamers of the South Indian Railway convey passengers and goods 
a distance of 22 miles to Dhanushkodi on the South Indian Railway. 
From Madawaolichi the other portion of the line continue^ porth to 
Kankesantxirai. At Elephant Pass the more fertile and highly culti- 
vated area of the Jaffna peninsula is entered thence the line runs in a 
northerly and westerly direction to Jaffna and on to the terminus 
at Kankosanturai. The length of the line from Polgahawela to 
Kankesanturai is 211 miles, and from Madawachchi to Talaimannar 
Pier 66 miles. The distances from Colombo to the chief stations, with 
times, &c., are ; — 

Approxi- Time of Approxi- Time of 

Colombo to mate Journey, Colombo to mate Journey. 

* ^ Miles. Hours. Miles. Heum 

Kurunegala .. 68} .. 3} Talaimannar .. 209 .. 11} 

Anuradhapura 126} .. 6} Elephant Pass .. 214} .. 11 

Madawachchi .. 142| .. 7 Jaffna .. 246} .. 13 

Mannar , . . 192 . . 10} Kankesanturai . . 266} . . 13} 

The southern sea coast line to Galle and Matara (5} feet gauge) runs 
in a southerly direction from Colombo ,toou^ an 
South almost continuous belt of coconut trees 98} miles, 
t Coast LiUO. For the first 7 miles it passes through the rapidly 
extending suburbs of Colombo, necessitating a frec^uent 
train service. Beyond Mount Lavinia several wealthy towns, the 
headquarters of a large part of the Ceylonese capitalists of the Island, 
are passed in succession. At Panadure the distiUery area may be said 
to be entered. Toddy is drawn for the distilleries at intervals mong the 
coast as far as Matkra, and is ^stilled into arrack at some 200 distilleries, 
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erected here and there among the coconut trees. At Alutgama the 
Southern Province is entered, and the chief villages of the Galle District 
art^ passed, Galle itself being reached some 72 miles from Colombo. 
Thence the line proceeds to Matara, passing the town of Weligama, 
Though the line runs almost exclusively through coconut groves, it 
supplies areas of rubber and tea as well. The very important rubber 
district of Kalutara," the tea i)lantations of Doniyaya, the rubber of 
Elpitiya are, for example, dependent upon it. The distances from 
Colombo to the cliiof stations, with times, &c., are : — 


Colombo to 

Approxi- 

mate 

Time of 

J ourney . 

Colombo to 

Approxi- 

mate 

Time of 
Journey. 

Moiuit Lavinia . 

Miles. 

9 

. Hours. 

* * ‘1 

Amhalangoda 

Milos. 

53 

Houm. 

. . H 

Moratnwa 

13 

. . 1 

, Galle 

72 

. . 4 

Panaduio 

- 17| 

*. u 

Weligama 

90 

. . 5 

Kalutara So nth . 

. 27] 

.. n 

Matara 

. . 98.1 

.. 5A 

Ahxtgama 

. 38] 

2?> 





The uortli coast line to Nc'gombo and CUiiiaw (.7.1 h ot gauge) branches 
from tlui main line at Tiagama. 9 milcis from Colombo, 
North and passes through rich cocoTiut districts to Ncgombo- 
Coast Line. Marawilo, and Cliilaw. Mills for the manufacture of 
coconut produce, common in this part of the Is^^and 
Th(^ distances from (^olornho to the chi(‘f stations, with times, &e.. ar<>: — 



Approx i 

■ Time of 


Approxi- 

3’im(^ of 

Colombo to 

in ate 
Miles. 

J ourney. 
Hours. 

Colombo to 

mate 

Milos. 

J on rney, 
11 ours. 

Ja-ela 

13 

• • -1 

Natl and iya 

38 

.. 2-1 

. . 3 

Negornbo 

23.1 

1.', 

Madampo 

44 

Lniiuwila 

. . 3:!.i 

.. 2| 

Chi law 

.. m 

.. 31 


This lino is now being extended to Puttalam, 32 J miles north of (diilaw. 
This extension will servo an important coconut artni, and will carry 
largo quantities of salt, which is mnnidactim^d on a fairly large scale at 
Puttalain. 


^rho K(dani Valley line (2.V h^et gauge) leaves Colombo in a southerly 
direction, but soon turns cast to Padukka, and north 
Kelani Valley to Avissawella. Thenco the line brancla s, on(^ lint^ 
Line, holding northward to D(dnowita and Ya tiy nntofa , wTiile 

the other riuis south to Katnapura, Kahawatta, and 
0])anake. As the line — locally known as the K. V. or Kelani Valley — 
runs through the heart of one of the ]irinci]3al rubber districts of (Vyjoii, 
all the stations are more or less iiiqjortant centres for the reejuire ments 
and ]iroduco of the numerous rubber estates. The distance from 
Colombo to Opanake is 85 miles, and from Avissawc lla to Yatiyantota 
11 miles. 


Colombo Approxi- Time of ; Colombo 
(Maradana) mate O'oumey. (Maradana) 

to Miles. Hours. ! ^ to 

Padukka .. 22 .. 1| Parakadnwa 

Avissawella . . 30| , . 2| Ratnapura 

Dehiowita . . 42J . . 3 ' Opanake 

Yatiyantota . . 48 . . 4 1 


Approxi- Time of 
mate Joiirnev. 


» Miles. 

m 

631 

8.H 


Hours, 

3| 

.. 4 ^ 

.. 7 
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Svb-aectiof^ 1. — Railways. 


The mainresuJts of the working of the Ceylon Government Pailway for 
the financial years 1917-18 to 1920-21 are shoWn in the following table: — 
TABLE No, 47, — Main Results of the W or king of the Ceylon 
Government Raihoays^ JI917--1S to 1920-21. 


Particulars. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

Total capital 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rr. 

outlay 

140.184,015 .. 

141,451,370 . 

. 144,020,001 

. . 149,224,077 

Gross earnings. . 
Total working 

18,1.59,753 .. 

18,023,045 . 

. 21,122,104 

. . 20,743.281 

expenses 

9,201,070 .. 

10,315,723 . 

. 14,001,228 

. . 14,521,077 

Nett revenue* . . 
Percentage of 

nett revenue on 
total capital 

8,898,074 . . 

8,307,922 . 

0,520,870 

0,222,204 

outlay 

(fross receipts 
from ordinary 
passengers and 

0- 35 per cent. 

5- 87 percent. 

4* 53 per cent. 

4* 17 per cent. 

season tickets 
(h’oss receipts 

from parcels, 

0,795,040 . . 

7,094,702 . 

9,075,901 

. , 0,608,657 

goods, &c. 

1\>tal free traftie 
(included in 
the 2ntl, Gth, 
and 7tli items 

1 1.304,707 ., 

10.028,943 . 

. 12,040,143 

11,134,024 

above) 

1,249,000 

1,721,815 . 

. 3.992,812 

. . 3,868,791 


Rates of Railway Fares, Freights, &e. 

The standard ]tassouger fares are as follows 

Single fares : First class, 10§ cents per mile (16 cents Main line above 
Nawalapitiya, 17 cents Uda Pussellawa line). Second 

Passenger class, 6| cents per mile (10 cents Main line above Nawala- 
Fares. pitiya, 12 cents Uda Pussellawa line). Third class, 

cents per mile (21 cents Pallai to Kankesanturai, 4 cents 
Uda Pussellawa line). Retmn tickeXs arc^ issued at two single fares, 
less 1 cent, except in the case of the PUla Pussellawa line, on w-hich 
section double the single fares are charged. Beductions are made for 
children, pioneers, and coolies of any nationality, and for periodical 
tickets. 

The* parcel rates vary according to weight and distance carried, 
A 7 lb. parcel is charged from 10 cents, a I t -lb. parcel 

Parcel Rates, from 20 cents, and so on, according to dii^tance, one 
hundredweight being charged from 80 cents upw^ards. 

Goods traffic is divided into six classes, according to the nature of 
the traffic. The classes are the following 

Classes of , Class i. — Acids, gunpOwder, and other dangerous 
Goods. articles, pianos or other musical instruments, and 
plate glass. 

* That is, Gross earnings ” less “ 1 otal working expenses.” 


19 


34-20 
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'Cla88 2. — Furniture, wine, or other liquors in bottle, groceries, oilman* 
stores, millinery, textile •fabrics, glassware, croc^kery, and unpacked 
machinery. 

Class 1 — Rice, grain of all kinds in bags or packages or in bulk, oil, 
wine, or other liquor in casks, juUs horns, jaggery, sugar, cinnamon, 
plants, seed, nifined salt or saltpetre, bales of unmanufactured cotton, 
cordage, machinery packed in cases, manufactured metals, coir matting, 
castings, soap, hardware, tools, and agricultural i]ny)lements. 

Class 4. — Tea, coff(^.o, ca(‘.ao, coconut palm produce, country-grown 
grain, fibre, and wrought timber. 

CUxss Fruit, vegetables, and un wrought timber. 

Class 6*. — Coke, coal, miiauals, bricks, lime, tiles, and stone, unworked 
metals, rnanimN tinwvood, and liipiid fuc'l. 

The cliarges for each class vary according to the section of the line. 
The following is the standard classification in cents per mile: — 


1 

Section. 1 

First. 

(^lass. 

1 

Secondi Tiiird 
Cla-ss. 1 (Jliiss, 

Fourth 

Class. 

Fiftli 

(’lass. 

Sixth 

Class. 

• . 1 

Hill section, Nanu-oya to liagala 
Other hill sections above Nawala- 

44 

44 44 

•44 

44 

44 

pitiya . • • 

Over ajl linos, Nawalapit-iya imd 
below, (»x(;opi. tho (Joaslv line, 
Chilaw line, tuid all lines nortli 

5(5 

37 30 

i 

24 

24 

1 !. 

1 

of Kiirunogala 

Coast lino, (Jliilaw line, and all 

45 

30 1 20J 

15 

12 

H 

linos north of Kunmogala 

20 

1 0 i i 5 

1 

15 

12 



Tlie minimiim distance on which a mileage charge shall be made is 
ten miles. 

The minimum charge for a consignment of goods is 25 cents, 

Domurrage, insurance on valuable articles, war(dious(\ loading, and 
like charges sImiII bo made in addition to the above rates, wliich apply 
only to the carriage of goods. 

Goods of tho sixth ( lass in rpjaudties less than 4 tons are charged as 
for 4 tons, or at tliird class rate on actual weight, whichever is lower. 

Horses are loaded and iinloadod at owner’s risk. Tho rates for the 

Horses and conveyances of horses and ‘carriages are: — 


Carriages. Rs. c. 

Oae horse, per mile . . , . 0 1G4 

Two liorses, per mile . . . . 0 25 

■ Three horses, per mile . . . . 0 3,'} 

Minimum charge for one horse . . . . 2 50 

Minimum charge for two horses. . . . 3 75 

Minimum charge for three liorses . . 5 0 

One carriage, per mile ... . . 0 25 

Two carriages, per mile . . . , 0 33 

Minimum charge for one carriage . . 3 75 

Minimum charge for two carriages ^ . . 5 0 
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Sub -section J. — Railways- < 


Motor vehicles uncharged with electricity, gas, oil, or petrol (except 
as regards tlie small elect rio battery and coil usually 
Motor Vehicles, affixed to petrol propelled vehicles) are conveyed at 
owner’s risk at the following lates : Motor cars 37| 
cents per mile each ; motor bicycles over the Main line (and all branch 
lines) below Nawalapitiya are carried at the rate of 21 cents each ptu* 
mile, over the Main line (and branch lines) above Naw^alapitiya 5 cents 
per mile each ; motor tiicycles at double the rate of motor bicycles ; 
motor cycles with side cars, trailers, or fore cariiages are charged at 
the rate for motor bicycles plus four times the rates for bicycTes. 

Bicycles (not packed) when sent as parcels or accompanying 
passengers \cill be conveyed at owmer’s risk at 1 J cent s per mile over the 
Main and branch lines below Naw^alapitiya, and ^t 2f cents per mile 
over the Main lino and branches above Nawalapitiya (minimum 
charge, 25 cents). 

Donkeys, cattle, calves, pigs, shec'p, goats, and hounds are carried 

Live Stock f altle trucks by goods train at 20 cents per truck per 
mile, one attfaidant being allowed to travel free wdth 
each wagon load, llic minimum charge for a cattle truck is Ks. 5. 


Sleeping Cars. 

The- sl(‘(>])ing Ciirs wliicli run on the Up and Down Night Mai] trains 
between Colombo and Nanu-oya are j)rovided with accommodation for 
twt'lve j)asst;ng(!rs, nanuly, two four-btrth and two tw^o-bortli com- 
partments, and lavatory accommodation. Each bertli is numbcTcd, 
and x^rovided wath }allow%s, shei^ts, blank ts, and quilt, and an attendant 
acconqianics each car. Berths walEonly bo reserved on firepayment 
before 6.30 f.m. of the ordinary fare ])lus Hs. ,5 for the sleejiing berth, 

Apjilications for First Class si^ats (or berths) by Northern Lino Mail 
trains at int(‘rmcdiate stations must be made not later than 3 r.M. No 
passengers applying lor tickets aftiu* that lime can be supiilied until it is 
known after arrival of train that there is room. 

8hould a sle('ping berth be allotted in resj)onso to an application, the 
foe (Rs. 5) must be ])aid whether th(^ berth is occuxiied or not, unless 
notice is given, twe lve hours before the dexiarturo time of the train, 
ean(‘elling the booking. 

Refreshment Cars. 

These are attache d to the trains as sliowoi below : — 


Main Line. 


Up- Weelc Days. B( tween 


7 .32 A.M. from Maradana 
2.18 P,M. from Maradana 
7 . 55 P.M. from Maradana 
Up Night Mail from Maradana 


^Colombo Fort and 


• j. 


fNanu-oya. 

J Kanch;'. 

\ Talaimarinar. 
(^Bandarawela. 


Down. 

7 . 15 A.M. from Kandy 
6.30 A.M. from Bandarawcla 
6.35 P.M. from Bandarawcla 
8.20 P.M. from Talaimannar 


Between 

Kandy and Colombo Fort. 
Nanu-oya and Colombo Fort. 
Bandara wela and Maradana. 
Talaimannar and Colombo Fort, 
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Up. 

B.55 A.M. from Maradana 
3. 15 P.M. from Maradana 
7.55 P.M. from Maradana 


Sundays. 

Between 

TNanu-oya. 

Colombo Fort md< Kandy. 

I^Talaimannar. 



Down. Between 

7.15 A.M. from Kandy . . Kandy ^ 

6.30 A.M. from Bandarawola .. Nauu-oya >and Colombo Fort. 

1). 15 P.M. from Talaimannar . . Talaimaimar J 

6. 35 P.M, from Baridarawda . . Bandarawola and Maradana. 

Passengers by the 5 P.M. ti’aiii fi'orn Ragalla intending to dine at 
Nann-oya and go on by tho Down Night Mail should inform the Guard, 
who will wire free of charge for dinner to be prepared. 


KioLANr VALLl':^' LiNr:. 

{Light RefreshmoUs only). 

7.20 A.M. Week Days ) * 

7 . 2.5 A.M. Sundays 1 *- ""'‘"I-" b« Ratnapura. 

2.10 P.M. Week Days and Sundays, Ratnapura to Colombo Fort. 


Co A. ST Lini:. 
Wvck Days. 

7.20 A.M. from Maradana to Callo. 

12.15 P.M, from Maradana to Callo. 

12.45 P.M. fi’om Gallo to Maradana. 

5.50 P.M. from Callo to Maradana. 


S mid ays. 

7.45 A.M. from Maradmia to Malara. 

3. 0 P.M. from Matara tti Maradana. 


Refreshment Rooms and Baskets. 

Those nro prox ided at Maradnn a, I'ol^ahawela, Hatton, and Nanu- 
oya on the Main line, Colombo Fort and Alutgama on the CoavSb line, 
and Anuradha}:>ura on the Northern lino. Kofreshmonts at these places 
are supjdied at moderate prices. The Guard of the through Northern 
line day trains \viil telegraph free of charge for tho provision of midday 
meals at Anuradhapura. {Similarly, passtuigors by tlu', niorning train 
from Anuradha[)ura can, if sulHciont notice bo given, have- brei.kfa&t 
put out for them at Polgahawela from the Refreshment Car on the 
7.32 A.M. (6.55 A.M. on Sundays) train from Maradana, and forwarded 
free of cliarge to meet them at one of the wayside stations. 

Refresliment baskets can be supjilicd for any train from Colombo on 
giving three hours’ notice to the Refreshment Car Company at their 
offices at Darloy Road, Maradana, Colombo. 


Insurance. 

T3i(>- charge for insurance, whicli must be pri^j^aid, is 1 per cent, on 
iluv value (ininimum charge Rt'. 1) to be declared in writing at the time 
of booking. 

Api)ii cation for the insurance of any package valued at Rs. 500 or 
upwards is to be made to the General Manager, Colombo. Station 
Mast(jrs are authorized to accept insurance rah' on packages valued at 
less than Rs. 500, 
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Sub’ section U^Bailways- 


Before any packages for conveyance as luggage or parcels can be 
insured, the owner or sender must satisfy the officer in charge of the 
forwarding station that they are securely packed and sealed with a 
legible seal in sucli a manner as to prevent the packages being opened 
without breaking the seals. A declaration of the contents must also 
be given in writing. 

Tiio Uailway reserves the right of inspecting, before effecting any 
insurance, all pa( kag(*.s delivered to them for insurance to ascertain that 
the contents are in accordaneo with tho declaration and are in good 
condition and well packcid, also of calling upon the consigned to open 
tho package at the station of destination. 

Dangerous and Valuable Articles. 

Dangerous and valuable arti(;l(‘S are conveyed only under special 
regulations, which can bo obtained on reference to the Kailway. 

Weights. 

The Government are not hound by any weights inserted by consignors 
on their t'oi*warding ordfu*s, as freight charges are calculated on their 
weights obtained, when ii(>cos,sary, by weighing on the weighing machines 
of the Kailway Department ; nor will tho Govc^rnment admit any 
responsibility in rt)spect of tho weights thus arrived at, either as a basis 
of claim for sliortage or as regards their absolute correctness between 
buyer and seller, such weights being taken merely for the purpose of 
calculating freight charge's. 

Luggage. 

Eacli adult passiuigor is allowed, free of charge, the following weight 
of luggage 

lb. 

First Class . . . . , . 112 

Second Class . . . . , . 84 

'Jdiird Class , . . . , . 5(> 

A frt‘(^ allowaiua'- (>f iialf tlics(‘ (jiiaiititk'S is made for each child 
travc'lliiig with a be, if liclvct. No luggage will l)o conveyed free for 
(diiJdren under tbr('e years of ago who travel free. 

Any exf*{‘ss over these weights is cliarged full pa.reol rates. Ail 
excess luggag(‘ charges imistr prcj)aid at the booking station, but in t he 
6V(iut of the excess btung overlooked at th(^ starting station, it is liable 
to b<3 charged at- the ojid of tho jounmy or at any inPumu'diate ]^oint. 

Each package of luggago must bo w(‘ll secured and i)luinly addressed 
in English with the naim; of tho owmu and the ch'stination, and old 
labels should be removed. Luggage will not b(' booked or labelled 
until the owner has obtained liis ticket and presented it for inspection. 

Luggage in bulk is conveyed, by special arrangement, by passenger 
train, at o wner’s risk, at second class goods rates. 

« 

Further Information. 

Full details can bo obtained from tbo following publications : — Pocket 
Time and Fare Tabh's, obtainable at all railway stations, cost 10 cents ; 
Cave’s “The Ceylon Government Railway,” cost Rs. 2 ’50; or by 
Verbal inquiry at the railway stations or offices. 
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Sub-section 2.— Roads. 


Ceylon may bo said to bo very well roadod. Tlio total mileage of 
eart roads is al out 12,640, The total milt ago maintained by the 
Public Works Department is about 4,087 miles, of which 3,466 miles 
are metalled, 382 grav(41ed, 239 natural. Of 3,852 miles maintained 
by tliO District Koad Committees, 310 niik^s are fully metalled, 389 
miles are track metalkd, 869 miles am gravelled, 2.284 miles are 
natural road. T1 h;s(^ Commiftetis also maintain a lar^^o mileage of 
bridle paths. Tiio Village Commit lees also maintain 4,701 miles of 
cart roads and so\eral miles of footpaths. 

Most of the m(italJ('d roads are. maintained in good order, and, witJi 
but few oxe.e])tions, may b(i eonsidored passable to all elasses of traffic. 
Gravelled roads can be ('oi skh^red as dry wi ather roads only ; in dry 
we'ather they an; goiuu'ally in fair order, but they cannot ]yi) relied upon 
to the (^xU'iit of metalled roads. 

Th(! only direct charge on road users is tiiat for tlio use of ferryboats, 
but, on the main roads, the hsrries have, in almost every case, b(;en 
nplaced by bridges. Indirect charges are made in the form of tax<'s 
on wlie(d(!d voliick5.s of ovt^ry kind. 

The distribution of the. main roads, distan(*es l 3 <dween the principal 


centr<‘s, &e., eaii bo lx>st seen from the map facing tlK‘. frontispiece, and 
full particulars can be found in tlu; Itinerary of Roads, obtainable from 
tlie Ciov»‘rnm(uit ll('eor(lk< ( p< i , (’ekmibo, price Ks. “>. 

Th(^ following summary* can b(‘ supplemgntetl from the map and Ihe 
itinerary : — 

3'h<^ [)rinei})al roads in the Clolombo District are. tlioso 
radiating from C/olombo, wdiieh may, briefly, bo said 
to bo four in number : — 


Colombo 

District. 


(1) The north coast road to Negombo, Ghilaw, Puttalam. 

(2) up-country road to Kandy v/d Kadugannawa Pass running 
north-oa.st from Colombo and branching at Aanbanpitiya to 
r\)lgahawela and Kurunegala. 

(3) Tlu^ Kolani Valley road to Katnapura, &c., running east from 

Colombo, hrancliing at Avissawella to Yatiyantota, and tluuice 
up the Ginigathena Pass to Hatton and the up-eountry. 

(1 ) The south coast road to Kalutara, Gallo, Matara, Hambantota. 


The Colombo Distrkd. is fairly well supplied by the railway, but the 
above and tlie other roads of the district carry considerable traffic to the 
railway and across c.ountry. ‘ 

As the railway skii’ts tlie coast and does not run through the Kalutara 
District, the roads rumiing inland carry heavy traflk- 
Kalutara betwetui the numerous estates and the railway. The 
District. chief of those are : Paiiadure t o Horana, Nambapana, 
Katnapura ; Kalutara to Matugama and Kaluwellawa, 
with a branch at Nagoda to Tebuwana, Neboda, and Anguruwatota ; 
Alutgaina to Matugama and Neboda. with a branch to Moragala. 


* Places mentioiu d therein can bo approximately located from the Geo 
graphical Index at the end of the vohyne. , 
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Sub -section 2. — Roadf^* 


The Galle and Matara Districts resemblo Kalutara, in that the 
railway skirts the coast, and the interior is dependent 
Southern upon the roads for transport. The important district 
Province. of Kl]ntiya is fed by a road from Ambalangoda, while it 
is a^so link(^d up to tlie coast road and railway by 
roads to Kosgoda and Bontota Urugaha and to Talwatta vid 
Batapola. The district of Baddegama, with several estab .s and an 
imi^ortant plumbago industry, is similarly United up to Ilikkadiiwa, 
Dodanduwa, and Gallo. From Galle important roads run to the 
extensive tea andrul)ber districts of Udugama and Morawak korale, but 
the produce of the latter is sent to Matara, wbicli saves some 10 mih^s 
road transport. Matara, at the e,nd of the soutli coast railway liru'., is 
an im])ortant centre of distribution. 1 1 is the railliead for the Morawak 
korale (sstatos, for tlio ]^roS]Hirous and tliaddy ])opulat/ed district to the 
north and east, and for the towns and villages in the district of 
TIam])anl-ota. Tiie main road from Matara is t he- coast road t o Tangalla 
and Bamba.iitota. Otliors of importance an^ those running north to 
Akur('ssa. Morawaka, T )(aiiyaya, &c. . and the road to Idakmana, B(diatta, 
and Tangalla. 

The road from Tangalla t-o TIambantola passes through and 
provides an outlet for a large tract of ]'yad(ly lands under the 
Walawe-ganga Scheme, and is continued till it meets at. Wolla'^\aya 
the main road from Haldummulla east through Roslanda. Wellawaya, 
Muppane, and Pottuvil on tho oast coast. Tho largo and 
increasingly im])ortant food prodnoing district at Ikssa under the 
Kirindi-oya Scheme is from 15 to 20 miles from Jfambantota, and 
is reached by a branch road from the lOth mile of the road from 
llambantota to Wcdlawaya and also by a s(U’vice road from 
Bnridala. 

Nortliof tlio Matara District are th(' im])ortant jilanting — principally 
rubber — districts of Sabaragamuwa, namely, Kakwana, 
Sabaragamuwa. Balo,ngoda, Kat napura, and the Kelani Valley, Tho 
last two are serv(‘d ])y tlu^ narrow gaug(^ railway 
from Avissawidla. whi»*li has now been oxtmuled to Opariake. but the 
districts of Balaugoda and * Uakwana are still de pendent on the roads, 
Tlio main road from llatua])ura to Bandarawela vid the Ha])utale 
Pass passers through tb(‘ district, of Ihilangoda, while Kakwana 
district is serve d by tla* road from Kahawatta. running south to 
Madampo, thence branching to Kakwana and • to Palk wella and 
Timbulkotiya, 

Tho Kegalla District of the Province of Sabaragamuwa, wbic h may ho 
taken to inehido that jiart of tho Pj-ovince lying north-east of the 
railway as far as Karawanella, is partly supplied by tlav railway 
from Avissawella to Yaliyaiitota. From Ivarawandla an important 
road runs to Kuwanwella, Bulatke*bupiiiya, and Kegalla tlirough 
numerous rubber estates, and a branch read from Imbulaiia runs north 
to Pindoniya, From Kuwanwella a main road runs wesl^ and north 
to Voj^angoda and Negombo. Front Yatiyantota the^ main road from 
Colombo runs oast and south through rubber country to Kitulgala. a 
branch road leading. to Poonagala. , 
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North and eeist of Sabaragamuwa lies the large and important 
Central Province, which contains the principal tea 
Central districts of Ceylon, as well as large tracts of rubber. We 
Province. have seen how the railway runs through the Provinces, 
and the road systems may best be considered in 
relation to the distributing cehtres on the railway, such as ELandy, 
Wattegama, Matale, Gampola, Ulapane, Nawalapitiya, Hatton, 
Talawakele, Watagoda, Nuwara Eliya, and Ragalla. 

Kandy, as w(^ll as being one of the main centres of planting enter- 
prise in Ceylon, is of great importance as a centre of local distribution. 
THie distribution by road is chiefly to the east, where there is no railway. 
Thus, the road leaving Kandy eastwards along Malabar street divides 
into two a short distance from the town. On the north of the Mahaweli- 
ganga it runs to Teldoniya, and supplies the rubber and cacao estates 
of Dumbara and the ttm estates of Rangala and Dean si one. On the south 
it nms to Hanguranketa, Padiyajxillella, and Maturata, and supplies the 
Hanguranketa side of Hewaheta and some of the Maturata estates. 
This road is joined up with the roM from Peradeniya to Galaha and 
Hewaheta, along which the Galaha, Deltota, and Hewaheta estates on the 
Deltota side transport their produce to Peradeniya or Kandy. Besides 
Malabar street, there are two main exits from Kandy: one to Peradeniya to 
join the up-country road from Colombo, the other north to Katugastota, 
where, though not exactly at the same point, it breaks into three, one 
branch to the west being the main road to Kurunegala, one to the north go- 
ing to Matale, and the third running east to Wattegama and Madulkele. 

Wattegama is the railhead for tbe two important tea districts of 
Hunasgiriya or Elkaduwa and Kelobokka or Madulkele. The road from 
Kandy branches at Wattegama, the turn to the east leading to Madul- 
kele^and Kabaragalla, and the road to the north going to Elkaduwa. 
The road from Wattegama to Matale branches from the Elkaduwa road 
on the outskirts of Wattegama town and joins the north road from 
Kandy to Matale 2 miles south of Matale town. 

Matale, as a terminus of the railway, is the centre of distribution for a 
large extent of country. The main road in the distri ct is theNorth road, 
which runsthrough rich rubber country to Dambulla. Just outside Matale 
town a road on the right runs to Kattota and Gammaduwa through rubber 
and tea. Some 6 mi les f arthernorth a turn to the left at Udagama leads to 
Paldeniya and Galewela through occasional estates. About 2 miles from 
Udagama a further turn to the left runs through rubber to Yatawatta. 

Now, following the railway and up-country road south from Kandy, 
we find the important centre of Gampola, 12 miles distant. This station 
supplies a wide area, chiefly to the east, along the road to Bamboda and 
Nuwara Eliya. The road to Nuwara Eli ya runs south-east from Gampola 
through the district of Pussellawa, first through rubber and then through 
tea, as th© elevation increases. About 3 miles from Gampola a branch road 
serves more estates towards Pupmessa. Five n^les farther on a road to 
the right leads to the Peacock Hill estates. On the west side of Gampola 
the road to Dolosbage supplies the Lower Dolosbage estates, and a minor 
road to Kadugannawa also carries considei:able traffic to Gampola. 

From Ulapane the road to Riverside serves the estates at the foot of 
the iPeacock Hill, 
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Nawalapitiya is an important centre, supplying the districts — ^mostly 
tea-growing — of Dolosbage on the west, Kotmale on the east, and 
Yakdessa on the south-west towards Ginigathena. The Gampola road 
branches at Nawalapitiya to those three districts. 

The railway now enters the tea districts proper. Galboda, Watawala, 
and Rozelle are merely local centres, but in Hatton we find an important 
centre supplying the extensive districts of Bikoya, Maskeliya, and 
Bogawantalawa. The road runs south througli Upper Dikoya, branches 
at Bikoya Bazaar to Annfield and Tillyrie and numerous other tea 
estates', and later to Castlereagh, the main road continuing south-east 
to Lower Bikoya, Bogawantalawa, and Campion. At Norwood the 
Maskeliya road runs to the west towards Adam’s Peak with branch 
roads to Upoot, Upper .Maskeliya, and Luccombe. In this locality 
almost every acre is planted with tea, or is ctmnected with its production. 

Talawakelo is a centre of similar importance, serving the extensive 
tea district of Bimbula. The main up-country road to Nanu-oya 
branches at Lindula to the Agrapatanas to the south-east, and another 
branch road serves the Railway Gorge to Elgin. 

^ Watagoda supi-ilios part of Bimbula — Moddacumbura and other 
estates — and the district of Pundalu-oya. 

Nanu-oya and Nuwara Eliya — on the narrow gauge railway — supply 
the neighbouring tea estates, and the extension of the narrow gauge 
line to Ragalla serves the Uda Pussellawa estates, which are also 
supplied l>y roads from Brooksido to High Forest and Bramley and 
from Ragalla to Kirkloes. Tho main road from Nuwara Eliya to 
Ragalla following tho railway also lakes tho interstation trajSic. 

Southward from Nuwara Eliya the main road to Bandarawela and 
Badulla vid Welimada passes vid Hakgalla into Uva Province. A 
little beyond Hakgalla a road connects to Ambawola station serving 
estates in this noigbhourhood. 

From Nanu-oya tho broad gauge main lino runs into the Province of 
Uva with extensive^ of tea at the higher, and 

Uva. rubber at the lower, elevations. All the stations have 
important traffic in tea or rubber, tho cliief centres being 
Haputale for Haldummulla and Koslanda, Bandarawela for j)arts of 
Haputale district, Poonagala,&c., and for New Galway (Wolimada, &c.), 
Ella, and the present terminus, Bemodera, for the importaiit and 
extensive districts of Badulla and Passara. From Ella the road runs 
west for 2 miles to Kumbalwela and then north to Badulla, while 
the road to Passara leaves Ella to the east. From Badulla a road 
continues north to Taldena, and from Passara the main road holds 
north by east to Lunugala and Bibile, and thence to Batticaloa on the 
east coast. The other rnaiu road of Uva runs from HaldummvUa east 
through Koslanda estate area to Wellawaya, Butlala, Muppane, and 
Potbuvil on the east coast. 

There are four main roads leadiifg into the Eastern Province — the 
roads from Kandy to Bambulla and Trincomalee, and 
Eastern from Anuradhapura to Trincomalee, in the north ; the 
Province. road from Badulla and Bibile to Chenkaladi and thence 
to Batticaloa in the centre ; and the road from Monera- 
galla to Pottuvil in the south. Trincomalee, Kalkudah, Batticaloa, 

20 ' 34^20 
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Kalmunai, and Pottuvi] are joined by the north and south coast roads. 
Between Trincomalee and Kalkndah there are eight Government ferry- 
boats, and difTiOi lilies may be encountered during the winds of June to 
August and the rains of November to January, 

Government nudor louses run daily from Batticaloa to Demodera, 
113 miles, and from Trincomalee to Anuradhapura, CO miles. 

A further means of communication to Batticaloa and Trincomalee is 
the round -tbe-island steamer, which at prcseitt runs fortnij^htly, calling 
0 !i the out ward and return journeys at Trincomalee, ,at Batticaloa 
during April to Sojderahor, and. at Kalkndah during October to March. 

There is no railway in tlio Province at present, the nearest railheads 
being ./\nurad}m])ura, 06 miles west of Trincomale(\ and Demodera, 113 
miloii sou I Ji-w OS t of Bal/tical oa. 

Works are in progress for a new light railway running from Maho 
on the Northern line direct east to liaharaiia, wdiere it will branch — 
one section running noi*th-oast to Trincomalee, and the other east to 
KalJcudah and thenco to Batticaloa. 

The (dhof ])roducts in the Proviitco are coconuts and i)addy. The 
copra is forwarded by sea to Colombo, and the surplus j^adciy is chielly 
disposed of to the ostalt^s in the Lunugala and Monoragalla districts, and 
to Jaffna. 

The North-(\int.ral Province has the Northern line of railway mniiing 
Tiearly through the middle of it. and from Auuradhaptira 

North-Central roads mn north and south, more or less mareliing with 
Province. the railway, north-east to Trinconialee, south-east to 
Damhulla (part of the Nortli road), and south-w^est to 
Puttalam. From Madawachchi a road runs parallel with the railw^ay 
to MaiiTiar. 

South-west of the North-Central Province lies the Nortli -Western, 
the northern part of which lies in the comparatively dry 
North-Western zone. The railway (Northern lino) runs through the 
Province. eastern part of the Province, the town of Kurunegala 
being the chief centre and supplying the important 
rubber district on the south-east along the road to Kandy, end the 
coconut estates on the road which runs west to Narammala, Kuliya- 
pitiya, Madampe, and Dankotinva on the west coast, and links up with 
the Colombo -Puttalam road and canal systems and the Colombo -Chilaw 
railway. An important, road, though one not very extensively used, 
runs north-W'Cst from Kurunegala to Puttalam on the w’^est coast, 
and a road paiily metal, partly gravel, runs from the same centre north- 
east to J^ambulla, and serves several coconut and rubber estates. The 
Kurunegala district is further served by a few^ feedei- roads to the 
railway and by a road from Wariyapola to Chilaw. The rich coconut 
area of the district of Chilaw^ is served by the railwoiy, by the coast road 
from Colombo, and by a road running iAland in a northerly direction. 
From Chilaw, an important tentiinus, the coast road runs north to 
Puttalam, but has littlo traffic over most of its length. The extension 
of the Colombo-Chilaw railway to Puttalam is imder construction, and 
meanwhile a private motor service plies once daily between Chilaw and 
Puttalam, 33 miles distant. Good motor cars can be hired in Kurune- 
gala and Cliilaw from 50 cents per mile. 
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The Northern Province has two linos of rail and road, the North 
line to JafFiia and the Talainiannar line from Mada- 
Northern wachchi. As th© greater part of this Province lies in 
Province. the dry or comparatively dry zone, there is little 
cultivation and a small amount of trallfic, tiie only 
main roads in the southern part of the Province being tliab from 
Mankulam to Mullaittivii, and a road west from Vavuniya. The 
peninsula of Jaffna is, however, highly cultivated, and is covered with 
a network of roads leading from Jaffna Town all over the peninsula. 

The distances from Colombo to other chief towns by road (given to 
nearest half mile) are shown in the following list : — 


Colombo to — 

Miles. 

Ratnapura vi(( Panadure and Horana 

59 

Kalutaia South 

26 i 

Calle 

721 

Matara . . 

ioo“ 

Tangalla 

122 

Hambantota 

148 

'Pissamahai’ama 

168 

Kegalla . . 

49 

Peradoniya 

68 

Kandy . . 

72 

Matalo 

88 

Mihintale [vid Kandy) 

1521 

Nuwara Eliya {vid Peradeniya) 

IH)" 

Do. (via Ginigathona) 

about 107 

Badulla (vid Po/ adeniya),. . 

1461 

Batticaloa (vid Badulla) . . 

260 

Anuradhapura (vid Matalc) 

.ibout 155 

Kurunegala 

58 

Trincomalee (vid Kurunegala) 

170 

Jaffna (vid Kandy) 

272 

Mullaittivu (vid Kandy) . - 

241 

Mannar (vid Kandy) 

193 

Negombo 

23 

Chilaw . . 

61 

Puttalam 

83 

Anuradhapura 

129 

Yatiyantota 

42 

Ratnapura (vid Avissawcila) 

66 


Means of Transport by Road. 

An* increasingly popular means of passenger transport by road 
is the motor vehicle, there being about 3,500 motor 

Motor Cars, cars in Ceylon in 1921. In 1921 about 1,410,921 
gallons of petrol wore imported, and the (; 08 t to the 
consumer varied from Re. 1’65 to Rs, 2 ’70 per gallon, according to 
length of contract and place of su^^ply. The average cost of running 
a small private car may be put at about 30 to 40 cents per mile, inclusive 
of driver’s salary, while larger cars may cost up to 60 cents per mile. 

The map shows the principal roads fit for motor car traffic, and it 
will be seen that practically every place of any importance is situated 
on one of them. Large numbers of generally reliable cars are available 
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tor liiriac;, and may bo onga^^f'd at 50 cents to lie. 1 per mile. Drivers 
and mo(;lianies for privately -owned cars can bo obtained without any 
groat difficulty, but care should bo taken to engage only drivers well 
recommondod by tlio Automobik*. Club c)f (Vylon or by residfoits. All 
drive, rs must ha.v(i the Govcirnmont driving liei^nscj, whiU^ many hold 
eertifif'atoK from lh(' Automobile Club of (^Jeylou, which form good 
recommondations. N'umerous facilities tor rt'pairs (^xist in (Jolornbo, 
Kandy, Kuwara Eliya, and in naist of the otlior towns, but some 
disiuiiniuation may be nee,essary. 

Tlio Seijni.ary of tlio Automobile Club in (Ceylon will readily afford 
atiy information which may bo desired. For the small expenditure of 
Rs. 15 — the fee. for membership of the Club — numerous advantages 
ar(i to be obtainc^d. 

The index nuu'ks foi' the location of the plaeo of registration of motor 
cars are shown in the following list : — 



Index Mark. 

Address. 

WrstfTH' Province. 

(k)loml)e Di-siihhj 

A 

. Colombo 

’Kalutara, District 

B 

. Kaliitara 

Colombo Muuici]>ality 


. Colombo 

Central Province. 

Ko.udy District 

D 

. Kandy 

Matalci District. 

E 

. Matale 

Nil warn, tdiya District 

V 

. Nnwara Eliyi 

Kandy Municijialiiy 

C 

. Kandy 

Soriharn Provlnec. 

Jaffna Disti’icU, 

H 

. Jaffna, 

Mullaittivn Di.strjct 

1 

. Mullaittivn 

Mannar District 

.1 

. Mannar 

So nth V 7V i P ro v In cc . 

Calle District 

Iv 

(hillo 

Matara Distriia 

L 

Matara 

Hanibantota District 

M 

Harnbantut.a 

Dalle Municipulity 

N 

. Gallo 

Eadern Provlncr. 

Batticaloa District, 

0 

Batticaloa 

’rrincoiiialce District 

P 

. Trincomaloo 

Nort fiAV e stern Provinct . 

Kumncgula Dist rict 

o 

. Kuril nega la, 

Puttalarn District 

\l 

. Puttalarn 

Chilaw District 

s 

. Cliilaw 

N 0 rl h - Ce ntral Province, 

Auuradha])ura District 


. Annradhapur 

Province of Uva. 

Badulla District 

u 

. Badulla 

Province of SabaraQdinuwa, 

Batiiapura District 

V 

. Ratnapura 

KcgalUi District 

w 

. Kegalla 
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Tho only street tramways in Ceylon are those in the town of Colombo, 
the total length of double track being 7 miles. There 

Tramways, are two nearly equal routes, one between the Fort and 
tho Kelani river terminus, and one between the Fort 
and Borella, joined })y a cross line between Maradana and Crandpass 
md Skinner’s ‘road and Ai'nioui’ street. The total number of passengers 
carried annually is estimated at about 13 millions. 

From the following railway heads public convoyanees ply regularly 
to the termini noted against them, halting at places of 
Coach Services, importance on the way. They usually run once on 
each way' daily^ 

Excepting tho motor bus(\s that run between Anuradhapura and 
Trineomahu^ and Bandarawela and Badulla iindiT tb(‘ managenumt of 
the Cey'lon Covoniment, the coach scnwices are generally managed by 
Government contractors for the transmission of the Royal Mail. 

There is seating accommodation for 8 to lb jx rsons in a motor bus, 
7 to 9 in a horse coacli. and 8 to 13 in a huIlo(tk coacdi. 

Personal luggage of small dinwnsions and little weight will be carried 
free of charge. Extra luggage will Ix^ carried only if there is room in the 
(ionv'eyauces on payment of tlie prescribed eharges. 

A list of coach services, which carry mails, is given below. In 
additioTi, a few' private scuwicos are run : — 


i 

Starting Section. 

I 

i 

i 

Porrainus. ! 

1 

Total 
Dis- 1 
tane<'. j 

Far 

First 1 
Class. 

es charged. 

- 1 — — Approximate 

Second! Third of 

Class. 1 Class. Journey. 


1 

M 

1 

Rs. 

1 

f. ! 

Rs. 

e.l 

Rs. 

e. 

n. 

M. 

Anuradhapura*. . 

I’riiicoinaitM' .} 

bf) 

liO 

20 

0 

10 

0 



5 

45 

Demodera* 

BattjfCaloa . i 

112 

i\r^ 

37 

0 

28 

0 



14 

30 

(hilawt 

huttalani . . j 

32 

15 

r» 

0 

3 

50 

2 

50 

3 

0 

Hatton orwo( )d f 

Maskeliya .[ 

12 

75 

5 

0 

3 

87 

2 

50 

1 

40 

Do.t 

Bogawjiiitalawa | 

14 

25 

2 

95 

2 

35 

1 

50 

1 

55 

Jaffna, through 

1 

1 











Manepay and 












Vaddukkoddaij 

Kayts ! 

18 

u 

2 

(»l 

1 

50 



2 

15 

* Do. through 












Valvettiturait- 

Point P(Hlro . . 

21 

0 

4 

20 

2 

(>2 

1 2 

10 

2 

0 

Kodikginamf 

do. j 

i 11 

0 

1 

37 

1 

10 

i 0 

82 

1 

5 

EunniegalaJ 

Madanipe 

' 39 

50 

3 

10 

2 

.37 

1 2 

37 

18 

0 

Do.+ 

Nikawaa’atiya . • 

; 25 

0 

o 

0 

1 

.50 


- 

8 

30 

Matalef 

Dainhulla 

' 27 

75 

9 

99 

7 

21 

i 

1 ■” 


2 

30 

Mankulamt 

Mnllaittivu 

1 29 

50 

2 

95 

2 

95 

' 2 

30' 

3 

10 

Mataraf 

Hambantota . . 

1 51 

0 

7 

50 

4 

75 



0 

30 

Do.t 

Deniyaya 

1 43 

• 9 

12 

0 

8 

0 

|j 4 

0 

0 

0 

Polgahawelat 

Ivegalla 

1 8 

25 

i 2 

0 

! I 

(1 



1 

15 

Talawakelet 

Agrapatana 

i" 

0 

4 

20 

i 2 

80l 2 

1 

loj 

2 

0 


* Railway Motor Service. t Con (rad Motor Sejvice. 

t Bullock Coach. 
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mmmi of t^iWBport of goodiK by road aro ilie Ut^ tyi&k - 
bart luid the xasotor lorry. A double btdlook #ir| i$ ^ 
fi#<l|$« cap^le of takmg IJ tons at a time^ and trai^ ii 
the average rate of about 2 miles an hour. ipB%, 
per toh pter nail© may be put at about 80 cents. There a|>Mt 
39»0O0 single ai^i double bullock ceuts in Ceylon, the majority of ^WWb 
ore need in th^transportation of village produce. Motor lorries are 
gradually replacing bullock carts in the movement of states gocnia, ^ 
.pmA in other industries. These vary in load capacity from 1 to 3 tOUs * 
and travel about 8 miles an hour, this being the legal speed limit for 
aueh Vehicles. They run on petrol or kerosine. In 1921 there were 
about 800 motor lonies in Ceylon. Experience has shown that 
oxeluding profit the running costs can be kept as low as 00 cents per ton 
mite. ^ 


Sub-section 3. — Canals. 

triiese works are confined to the Western, Northern, and North- 
Western Provinces. 

The total length of navigable canals is 163*02 miles, viz., 50*27 miles 
in the Western Province, 40 *76 inilfs in the Northern, and 62 miles in 
the North-Western. 

A list of canals in Ceylon is given belov : — 


Name of Canal, 

Length. 

Width. ■ 

Navigable 

Depth. 

Minimum Height 
of the Soffit of 
Bridges. 

Above 

Normal 

Water 

Level. 

Above 

Flood 

Level. 

• 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Ft. in. 

Ft. in. 

Ft. In. 

Andiapone lake to PUttalam 

18 

20 

1 9 

12 0 

10 0 

Boat canal, J a&ia lake . . 

40*76 

26 to 40' 

4 0 

No bridg 

e* 

Bblgoda to Galapota 

7 

68 

6 0 

11 0 

'3 0 

Canal to Nachohikali salt pans 

2 

18 

1 9 

11 0 

8 0 

Colombo to Bolgoda 

16 

30 

3 6 

40 0 

6 0 

Cc^ombo to Pamunugama . . 

9 

46 

3 0 

10 0 

7 8 

Ja-ela canal 

3 

88 

2 0 

9 0 

6 6 

Kiiillapone canal 

1*26 

60 

3 6 

9 0 

5 0 

Negombo to Kammal 

6 * 

41 

3 0 

8 0 

^ 4 8 

Old Hendala canal 

7*20 

40 

2 0 

9 0 

6 J 

Talpitiye flood outlet 

1*82 

! 80 

2 0 

18 8 

7 8 

Toj^u to Andiapane lake . . 

42 

24 

2 6 

8 8 

1 9 


34 milaB lagoon. 
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SnMeetion 4.— Boiin^tlie>Is]»sd ItMmen. 

Ad&cording to ao agreement with the Ceylon Government, renewable 
every five years, the Ceylon Steamship Co., Ltd (Managing 4get;^tB ^ 
Wdker, Sons & Co., Ltd.), supplies a fcartnightly service of Banned 
between the ^veral ports of the Island For the maintenance of this 
service, the Government pays annually a sum of £6,000 sterling by 
way of subsidy, and a sum of Rs. 6,000 by way of compensation for 
the Port and Harbour Dues payable by the Company. 

^ The steamers are “ Lady Blake ” or Lady MoCallum.” Th^ 
dimensions are the same, each having a registered and gross tonnage oC 
531*46 and 1,097 * 08, respectively, and accommodation for 15 first class, 
12 second class, and 200 deck passengers. * 

The ports at which these steamers call are : — 


South-west Monsoon, 


Voyage , 
Outward. 

Colombo 

Oalle 

Hambantota 
JBattiealoa 
Trincomalee 
point Pedro* 
Kankesanturai* 


Voyage 

Homeward. 

Kankesantur ai * 

Negapatam* 

Karikal* 

Trincomalee 

Battioaloa 

Hambantota 

Galle 

Colombo 


North-east Monsoon, 


Voyage 

Outward 

Colombo 

Galle 

Hambantota 
Kalkudah 
Trincomalee 
Point Pedro* 
Jaffna* 


Voyage 

Homeward. 

Jaffna* 

Negapatam* 

Karifcil* 

Trincomalee 

Kalkudah 

Hambantota 

Galle 

Colombo 

« 


Rates and charges for conveyance of passengers and merchandise 
are as follows : — 


Passage Rates. 



Distance 

Pares. 


Ports. 

in Miles. 

Cabin. 

Deck. 



Rs. c. 

Rs. c. 

Colombo to Galle 

68 

. 26 20 . . 

4 32 

^lombo to Hambantota 

. 129 

50 40 . 

6 76 

Colombo to Batticaloa 

. 261 

72 0 .. 

10 8 

Oc^ombo to Trincomalee 

323 

86 40 . . 

14 40 

Ot^ombo to Point Pedro 

.. 433 

144 0 . . 

14 40 

OOloinbo to Jaffna 

., 491 

. 158 40 . . 

18 0 

C^ombo to Negapatam 
Colombo to Karikal 

597 

172 80 . . 

21 60 

. 607 

172 80 . . 


Hambantota 

61 

. 25 20 . . 

- 5 60 

GaHe to Batticaloa 

193 

. 64 80 . . 

7 20 

Galle to Trincomalee 

,, 266 

. 86 40 . . 

10 8 

Galle to Point Pedro 

. . " 366 

. 11620 .. 

a 52 

Galle to Jaffna . . 

.. 423 

. 129 60 . . 

14 40 

Galle Ijp Negapatam 

.. 629 

. 144 0 .. 

17 28 

Galle to Karilml 

.. 339 

. 144 0 .. 

17 28 


* Optional, snhjeet to the approval of the Principal Collector of OoitornB. 
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Fares. 

Ports. 

l)istanc(‘ 

Cabin . 

Deck. 


in Mil('s. 

Us. c. 

Hs. c. 

Hambaniota to Batticaloa 

132 .. 

43 20 . 

3 60 

Hambantota to 'IVincomalee 

194 .. 

57 60 . 

5 76 

Hambantota to Point Pedro 

. . 304 . . 

80 40 . 

8 64 

Hambantota to Jaffna 

302 . . 

93 00 . 

11 52 

Hambantota to N«‘^apatain 

108 

129 00 . 

14 40 

Hambantota t,o Karikal 

478 

129 60 . 

it 40 

Batticaloa to Trincomaloo 

02 . . 

21 60 . 

2 16 

Batticaloa to Point Pedro 

172 . . 

50 40 . 

5 76 

Batticaloa to Jaffna 

230 . . 

64 80 . 

7 20 

Batticaloa to Ne^^apatam 

:VM\ 

100 80 

10 8 

Batticaloa to Karikal 

340 

100 80 . 

10 8 

■ Trincomaleo to Point Pedro 

no .. 

30 0 . 

3 60 

Trincomaloe to Jaffna 

108 .. 

50 40 . 

4 32 

'PrincomaUM^ to N(;^rapatam 

274 . 

80 10 

7 20 

M'rineonialee to Karikal 

284 

80 40 . 

7 20 

Point. Pedro to Jaffna 

58 . . 

14 40 . 

1 44 

l\)int J*edro to Nc'^apatam 

104 

43 20 

4 32 

Point Pedro to Karikal 

174 

43 20 . 

4 32 

Jaffna to KejLra])ataio 

100 

21 00 

2 88 

.laffna to Karikal 

no 

21 00 . 

2 88 

Ne^apatam to Kaiikal 

10 .. 

1 4 40 . 

0 72 

Note . — Children under tivi^ yeai-s of a^e are allowed free 

, but- charged 

Its. 2 ‘50 per day for messing. 

jxcepl infants of 

en(‘ vt.'UJ-. 

C-Jiiklren over 

(Ivo ycjars and under t(Mi at one 

-half rates, messing inc]nsi\'(' 

Servants of 

(^abin passengers are allowed at 

on(‘-half deck passagt' intes. 

with a (‘hargt> 

of Re. 1 poi^'day for mesHing. 1 

11 the ease of the 

dt'ck passe 

igers, children 

under five years are allowed free 

over five and under t('n half the full rale. 

IScale of Freight on General Goods between any two Ports, 

Ks. c. 

Almirahs, packed 


f'aeh 

7 20 

Almirahs, unpack(^d 


('-aeh 

9 0 

and upwards 

Bedsteads, large 


each 

10 80 

Bedsteads, medium 


eacli 

7 20 

Bedsteads, small 


eacJi 

5 76 

Benchefl, scliool 


each 

2 88 

Carriages 


each 

43 20 

Cases containing liiiuors, provisions, and oilman 

- 


stores of one dozen size 


each 

1 44 

Do. and every additional dozen size 

. each 

0 72 

( Jasks (i) of wine and barrels of bottled ale, tar 

, 


pitch, and cement 


each 

3 GO 

Chairs, arm . . 


each 

2 16 

Chairs, ladies’ 

. * 

each 

1 44 

Chairs, lounger 


each 

3 60 

Coir stuffs 


per cwt. 

1 44 

Copra 


. per cwt . 

0 72 

Cotton goods, English manufacture 

per bale 

4 32 
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Cotton goods, native manufacture, per bundle 


Ks. 

c. 

not exceeding 2 cwt. 

per bale 

2 

16 

Couches 

each 

6 

76 

Cows or bullocks 

each 

8 

64 

Crockery, &c., Crates of . . 

each 

7 

20 

Curry stuffs, including chillies and onions 

per cwt. 

1 

44 

Desks 

each 

.8 

60 


each 

4 

32 

Grain, seeds, rice, and paddy, per bag not exceed- 




ing 8 bushels 

each 

0 

72 

Hogsheads of beer, wine, and oil 

each 

5 

70 

Horses 

each 

43 

20 

Horses, clothes 

each 

2 

16 

Jaggery and sugar 

per cwt. 

0 

72 

Parcels up to size of one dozen case 

each 

1 

44 

Do. and for every additional dozen size 

each 

0 

72 

Pipes and leaguers of oil and liquors 

each 

11 

62 

Poonae 

per cwt. 

0 

72 

Salt in bags . . 

per ton 

14 

40 

Doi parties shipping over 25 tons 

])or ton 

10 

80 

Sidebonrds 

each 

7 

20 

Specie 

per Rs. 1,000 

3 

60 

Stones, grinding 

each 

1 

44 

Tables, dining, per piece 

each 

2 

88 

Tables, round 

each 

5 

76 

Tables, washing and toilet 

each 

3 

60 

Tables, writing 

each 

3 

60 

Teapoys 

oacli 

2 

16 

Tins of oil, paint, and turpentine 

each 

0 

72 

Tobacco 

per cwt. 

1 

44 

Tubs, bathing 

each 

5 

70 

Whatnots 

each * 

5 

4 


Note . — All other articles not enumerated, in the above list and not exceeding 
10 cwt. each will be charged per measurement of 50 cubic feet, or per ton 
of 20 cwt., Rs. 14' 40. In regard to furniture not included in the above list, 
proportionate charges will be made. 

Between any two ports succeeding each other in the steamer’s course 
one-half rates will be charged. Persons shipping single packages of goods 

will be charged full rates in any case, 

» 

Scale of Freight on Heavy Packages between any two Ports, 

Per Ton, 


Under 1 0 cwt. 


ps. .c. 

1 4 40 

From 10 cwt. to 20 cwt. 


18 0 

From 20 cwt. to 30 cwt. 

m 

21 60 

From 30 cwt. to 40 cwt. 


26 20 

From 40 cwt. to 50 cwt. 


28 80 

From 50 cwt. to 60 cwt. 


32 40 

From 60 cwt. to 70 cwt. 


36 0 

From 70 cwt. to 80 cwt. 


43 20 


21 34-20 
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SECTION 11.— POSTAL, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE 
SERVICE. 

[Full information on this siilijoct is to bo found in the “ Ceylon PonSt Office 
Guido,” obtainahlo from the Postinastor-ConerMl, Colombo, price 76 cents.] 

The Postal, ToloorapJi, and '^IVk^phono Sorvi(*o is highly organized. 
There are 7,816 miles of Tc^lograjih wire (includiriL’: Toiephono Trunk 
and Juuciion linos and Kailway T(^l(^graj)h win^s) and 13,086 milts of 
Telephone wire lor subscribers* circuits, of wliich 10,470 are laid under- 
gi’eund (excluding ])rivato estate' 1 ini's), 197 Post Offices (excluding 
the General Post Oflico, whicli (!o(;s all f inds of Postal and Ttdegraph 
business, and tlie Central ''JVjegraph Office, which does only Telegraph 
businc‘.ss), 199 for inoni'y and ])ostal orders and ])ostal savings bank 
business, J 71 for 'Polegrapli Imsiness, and 66 Telephonn Call Offi(!cs. 


Inland Postage Rates* 


The following ari' the rates of inland fiostage in (VylOii 

tiers. Vmounl. 

Tls > t! . 

(a) F(ji‘ .1 lottor not exceeding 4 ez. lu weight . . () (> 

For every additional 4 oz. or part thereof . . 0 0 

(b) For district letters not exceeding t? oz., foreaoli ounce or part 

thenuif . , . . . 0 3 


Po.st Cards. 

For a single post card 
For a reply post card 


:\-Ccnt Open Packet !<. 

For an open packet not oxcooding 2 oz. in weight 


0 :! 

0 r. 

4 

0 3 


Registered N ewspapers 

For a rogistorod newspaper irrespective of weight . . 0 3 


Parcels. 

F\)r a parcel not exceeding 1 lb. 
Exceeding 1 lb. Init net exceeding 2 lb. 
Exceeding 2 li). but net exceeding 3 lb. 
Exceeding 3 lb. but not exceeding 5 lb. 
Exceeding 5 lb. but not exceeding 0 lb. 
Exceeding 0 11). but net exceeding 7 lb. 
Exceeding 7 lb. but not exceeding 8 lb. 
ExOf'oding 8 lb. but net exci eding 9 lb. 
Exceeding 9 lb. but not exceeding 11 lb. 


0 26 
0 36 
0 46 
0 66 
0 66 
0 76 

0 85 
0 96 

1 6 


The niaximuni dimensions of letters are 2 feet in length, 1 foot in 
width, 1 foot in depth. Parcels must not exceed 11 lb. 
Size. in weight, 3 feet 6 inches in length, or 6 feet in combined 

length and girth. 
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Rates of Postage. 


Letter^ to India ayid Maldive 
Islands. 

Rb. 

For each 4 oz. . . 0 

Post oards, single . . 0 

Post cards, reply paid . . 0 

Acknowledgment of delivery, 

for each article . . 0 

Registration . . . . 0 


Printed Matter to India. 

Begistorod newspapers, irre- 
spootivo of weight, each . . 0 

Open packets not (»xcc»ediiig 
2 oz. in ^voight . . 0 

For other printed matter, ex- 
ceeding 2 oz. in weight, tht' 
rate of postage for letters or 
parcels according to weight . 
Patterns or samples, for each 
4 oz. . . . . 0 


British Empire. 

Rs. o. 


e. i Letters, per 1 oz. oj- j^ari 
(j i tlier('<)(‘ . . . . 0 12 

^ ! For each additional oz. or jiari. 

Q , of that weight . . 0 10 

Post Cards, each . . 0 10 

(; Aoknowledgmorit of delivery, 

15 per arti(il(‘ 0 20 

i Registration. . . . 0 20 

To Foici(jn Countries. 

^ ' Letters,tirstoz. or part thereof 0 20 
Letters, every additional 1 oz. 

or part thereof . . 0 10 

I Post cards, single, eaci) . . 0 12 

I Olhry Rates. 

; Printed pap(>rs, for every 2 

oz. or part of that weight. . 0 4 

With a rniniinuni, in the 
(!aso of coniniorcial papers, of 0 20 
I And, in the case of sam- 
t) ' ph‘S, of . . . . 0 8 


Letters may not ineaauro more than 18 inches in any direction, or, if they 
are in the form of a roll, 30 inches in J(n»gth and 4 inches in dii|motor. 
Letters may not weigh more tlian 4 lb. 6 oz. 


Inland Insurance Arrangements. 

Registered letters and ri'gisterod ])ar(*.els znay })(' Jiisurt d up* to tlie 
value of Ks, 2,000, jzrovided that in no ease sliall such value exceed 
the real value of the coutents of the artiele insure d. 

In addition to the ])ostage^ and tlie tee for registration, the following 
further fees shall bo charged for insurance : — 

Cen ts. 

VVh('ro tin ’ value ins lacd doc-', not exceed Ps. 50 .. ,15 

Where the valu. insiued exceeds Rs. 60, but does not 

exceed Rs. lOO . . . . . 25 

for every additional Ks. 100 or fraction thereof . . 2,5 

* 

The prepayment of all charges oh insured, articles, namely, postage, 
registration fees, and insurance fees, shall be compulsory. Payment 
in all cases shall be made by im^ans of stamps affixed to the articles. 

The cover of a letter intended for insurance must lx- of strong paper 
or other ‘substantial material securely closed and sealed at intervals 
not exceeding 2 inches along each fold or scutm. As an additional 
precaution (if .the contents admit of it), a thread should be passed 
through the cover and its contents and tied, the knot lacing placed 
under the central .seal. 
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A parcel intended for insurance must be securely packed and enclosed 
in an outer covering of cloth, canvas, or other substantial material, 
sealed at intervals not exceeding 3 inches along each line of sewing 
or join. 

All the seals affixed to an. insure d article must be of the sarne kind 
of wax, and must bear distinct impressions of tlie same private device. 
Tlie device must not be that of a eurront coin, or merely a series of 
straight, curved, or crossed lines. 

The stamps usod for x>repayment of postage and other charges must . 
not be folded over tlie edge of the eovt)r, and whcrc^ more stamps than 
one are used, they inust bo affixed with spaces between them. It is 
prohibited to affix to insured fetters labtis other than those belonging 
to postal service. 

The minimum size for an insure parcel sliall bo 12 cubic inches. 

An article intended for insurance must be presented at the windo'u 
of the Post Office, with the amount for which the sender wishes it to 
be iiisui’ed, (i](*arly written, in words and figure ^s, on the cover. The 
name and address of the sender must also be written on the cover in 
the lower kll-hand eorne;r, or on ase^parate slip of paper, to be pre^sented 
with the article, should there bt) no room for his name aiid address on 
the cover. 

Articles not properly packed, or not fully pre^paid, or which do not 
comply with the conditions prescribed in this and in the preceding rule, 
will not bo insured, 

A receipt will bo given to the person wlio presents an article for 
iiiBuranco at the Post Office window at the time wlaai it is accepted. 

No insured postal article shall bo delivered to the addressee unless 
and until lie or his agent has signed a r(!Ct!i 2 ^t for it in such form as the 
Postmastor-Goneral may prescribe^. 

An article insured for its. 250 or any sum less than Ks, 250 will b(' 
delivered in the ordinary maimor. An article insured for more than 
Rs. 250 will bo delivered only at the Post Office window, intimation 
of arrival being sent by the Post Olfic-e to th(^ addrt^ssee. The addressee 
of an insured article (or his agent) must sign in ink both tlie reedpt and 
acknowledgment relating thereto, unk'ss the outward a]>pearance of 
the cover gives rise to susjacion of tanniering. In such case, he should 
arrange to open the article at the Post Office, in the presence of the 
Postmaster. 

Bullion, currency notes, jirecious stones, jewellery, and articles of 
gold or silver may bo sent by j^ost only in insured registertd letters 
or parcels. If a lotttu’ or fiareel presented at tlie Post Office 'window 
manifestly contains any such object of ^'aluo, it shall not bo accepted 
for transmission by i3ost unless the sender insures it ; and if an uninsured 
article manifestly containing any such object of value is found in 
course of transmission by post,, it shall be either intercepted and returned 
to the sender or forwarded to destination and delivered to the addressee, 
Bubjeot to the payment of a fee of Re. 1. TVio 2 >ayment of this fee 
shall not impose any liability on the Government. 

Explanation . — The expression “articles of gold or silver” includes 
articles made wholly or partly of gold or silver, but not electro or other 
plated goods, or gold or silver lace or embroidery. 
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Inland Rules as to Compensation. 

There will be payable to the sender of ai:b insured postal article 
compensation, not exceeding the amount for which the artict'S has 
boon insured, for tlie loss of the ])ostal arti(*]e or its contents, or ior 
any damage caused to it in course of transmission by post, provided 
that the compensation shall in no case oxcw.d tlie value of the article 
lost or tlie amount of the damage caused, and provided that in the 
case of loss the sendcu' furnishes full partiimlars of the contents of the 
postal article and tlanr value ; provided also that no compensation 
shall be j)ayable — 

(a) Wliere there has been misdelivery arising out of incorrectness nr 
incompleteness of the address written by the sender. 

(h) Whore there has b(Hm fraud on th(^ [>art of the sender or th© 
addresstK), 

(c) Whore the insured arti<^le, has b('en d( livered to the addressee 

and he has signed and returned the nuaapt tlua’idor. 

(d) WJiere thii sender has not given intimation of the loss within 

three months from the date of posting. 

(e) Wher(^ the loss or damage was du(^ to improper or insecure 

pa(!king, 

(/) Where there is no visible damage to the cover or seals, it being 
understood that the sender must so pack the letter or parcel 
that its contents cannot bo touched without vdsible damage as 
aforesaid being (taused. 

The right is reserved of reinstating the contents of a packed instead 
of giving ])oeuniary compensation. 

Compcaisation will bi^ payable oiu; month after th(^ date on which 
intimation of loss is givt'n by the siuider to the Post Otlicc;, except 
when the Postmaster-General may consider that the circumstances 
demand the withholding of payment ixuiding inquiry. Wlicn (compen- 
sation has bi'on paid for thc^ loss of a postal article or iis eon tents, the 
Post Officer shall be entitled to retain and dis|)os(! of such postal article 
or its contents, should theybc’ subsequently recovered and the compen- 
sation paid not be refunded on dtauand being made. 

Registered Correspondence. 

Registration makes the transmission of an article more s(M‘ure, as it 
passes "through tlie hands of postal officers mider special precautions. 
But the Post Office is not responsible for the loss of a registered article, 
or for any injury which its contents may sustain dm’ing its trans- 
mission through the post. The risk of injury is diminished by the use 
• of registration envelopes (sold at all Post Offices). 

Postal articles may be registered at any Po’st Office for transmission 
by pest to any other Post Office. 

In addition to the postage, a fee of 1 5 cents is charged for the regis- 
tration of any postal article. 

Prepayment of postage and registration fee is compulsory in all 
(jases, and shall be made by means of stamps affixed to the articles. 
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The sender of a postal arfcieio is recommended to write his name and 
address on the cover in the lower left-hand corner, so that the postal 
article, in the case of in ai-delivery, may he returned to him unopened 
and without delay 

Articles iutt^nded for registration shall he presenteef at the window 
of the J^ost Officii Jf contrary 1o tiiis rale, a postal article bearing 
the word ‘‘ Ih^gistored,’’ or any ollu^r woi-d, phrase, or remark to the 
like effect, is dropped into a lotttT box, it will be compulsorily 
regist(‘rod, and chai'ged on delivery wilh a registralion fee of 30 cents, 
less an}' amount iii epaid for registration. 

A receipt shall be. given lo ihe p(‘rson wlio pn^sents an article for 
logistration at the Post Othee window at the lime of registration. 

No registei'ed article shall b.c deliverial to ihe addressee unless and 
until he or ius agent has signed a rectijit for it in sucii form as the 
Postmaster-deneral sliall presi'ribe. 

liie sender of a r(‘gistored ariiek^ shall be entitled to obtain an 
acknowledguK^ut of its delivi^ry signed by tlie -addressee by paying 
a fee of 0 (H'nts, in addition to tlu' jiostage and registration fee, at the 
time of ])o-itiiig tlie article. The f(‘o for a special aclmowledgment 
shall be ]iaid by means of stamps affixed to the article. 

'riie sender of a rcgisti red article may obt ain an attested copy of the 
original receipt sigiKnl by the addressee on ])ayment of a special fee of 
15 cents, provided t hat Ik* makes his application for it wdthhi six months 
of the dale on wdiich (he addr(^ss(»e sigiunl the original receipt. 

llc^gistration shall be com])ulsory in the case of a postal article wdiich ^ 
containspost ageor ot 1 Kerslam ps or labels, or ?i cheque, currency note, bank 
post, bill, bill <jf exchange, or the lik(% if the content s are superscribed upon 
the cover, or are known ormanifest to Iho offic(‘i*s of the PostOffice owing 
to tlh^ trans})ar(^ju^y, iris(‘(;urit.y, or iiivSiitHcieney of the cover, or to any 
other cause. Notljing in this rule shall be held to render registration of 
a paola)t compulsory only by reasou that it contaius a stamped envelope, 
post card, or wrapper forwarded by the sender of tlie ptickob in order 
that such env^elopo, card, or wrapptu* may be returned through the 
post to tlie seiidiH' or sent to some other ])-n*son designated by him. 

In any case in wiiicb a. Postmaster has good reason to suspect that 
any unregistered {K)st.ai art hie eon tarns articles the registration of which 
is compulsory, lie will forward it- to dostinatioti marked “ Registration 
doubtful,” and Die Postmaster at the office of destination will open the 
article in the presence of Die addressee or his agent authorized in waiting. 

• Twice the fee for ri^gistration shall be levied on Dio delivery^ of any 
postal article required under this rule to bo registered at the time of 
posting on which the fee for registration has not breu ])ropaid. 

Rules as to Packing Foreign Parcels. « 

Every parcel for transmission *by the Foreign Parcel Post must be 
packed, w ith duo regard to the nature of the contents and the length 
of the journey, in a case, wrapper, or cover fastened and sealed with 
some special mark or impress of the sender in a manner calculated to 
preserve the contents from loss or damage in the post, and to pre^vent 
any one from tampering therewith without either breaking the seal or 
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seals or leaving obvious ti’aces of violation. The packing of a parcel 
must also be such as to prevent its contents from causing injury 
to other parcels ; it must bear the exact address of the addressee ; 
addresses in pencil are not allowed. 

Liquids and eubstancos which liquefy easily must be des]mtched in 
a. double receptacle. Between the first receptacle (bottle, flask, pot, 
]>ox, &c. ) and tlio second (wliich must be a box of metal or of strong 
wood) some sjmce must be loft to be fill(‘d with sawdust, bran, or some 
other absorbing material, 

Parcels for Kussia must jiacked in some stronger material 
than paper or cardboard. If not packed in boxi^s of wood or metal, 
they must he well covered witJi canvas, linen, or oil cloth ; mere linen- 
faced pajier is not. sufficiiait. 'J'ho folds and fla])s of tJui (-overiug must 
bo sown 11 }), and tlu^ })arc<‘ls must b(^ i'nrtlK^r .s<Tured with string tied 
roundthem crosswise and scmicd at the knots and ends. If wax be used 
for sealing, the wax must be of goeil (juality. The seals must be so 
placed as not to admit of the e<.).nl(‘nls of the })arcej being reached 
without injury to tJie s(^alj^. When wotxhai box(\s are used for packing, 
they must not bc» of thjn, easilj^ breakabh' wood, but- must be made of 
strong boards, and the sides as well as tlu^ lo}) and bottom should be 
setaired by sti'ong nails or screws. Tlie address must be written on the 
cover, and. not on a label. Parcels for Bussia will not be accepted if 
the foregoing conditions are not fulfilled. 

Inland Cash on Delivery System. 

Any postal articles may bo ti'ansmitted by the inland post as value- 
paj/able postal articles, })rovidicl that the amount specified for remit- 
tance to the sender on any sueli postal artk'le shall not bo less than 50 
cents or more than Rs. GOO, and siiall rjr)t contain a fraction of a cent, 
and })L’ovided that, such })ostal articles do not contain c<aiponB, tickets, 
certificates, or introductions d<‘signed for the sale of goods on what is 
known as tlie “ Snowball system.” 

Rvery })()Stal art icle ini ended to bo transmit ter! by })ost as a value- 
payable postal arikile must b(' |)r(‘S(sded at tlie Po.st Office with the 
pi'cscfibed tainted form, in which the sender must specify the sum to bo 
remitted to liimself and fill in lln^ T-(U|iiired e-ntrii^s. The sejider of a 
postal article intended to ho transmitted by })ost. as value-fjayablo 
must mark tiic words “ Valuc-payal>lo,'’ and writer his name and address 
clearly (or, hi the case of a lirjn, clearly impress its stamj)) on the 
article itself. * 

A posting and delivery fee will b(‘ levied on every valium- payable article 
presented for transmission by the Inland Post as follow s : — 

5 cents if the sum recoverable from the a,ddj*ess('e on the inioket is 
less than Rs. 5. 

10 cents if the sum j’ocovorable from the addrossf^e on the packet is 
Rs. 5, or over up to Rs, 10. 

15 cents if the sum recoverable from the addressee on packet is 
over Rs. 10. 

No receipt will be given, to tho sender of a valne-]3ayabl(^ unregistered 
postal article, though a free certificate of posting can be obtained. 
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The amount to bo rocovored from the addressee wilJ be the sum 
Bpeeified by the sender for remittance to liimself, plus the commission 
on a Money Order for that amount to the address of the sender, and a 
further sum of 6 cents for postage of the Money Order to the sender. 
Befoie a value-payable artic.lo is delivtTod, tlie addressee shall sign a 
n^ceipfc for the same. 

If the addressee refuses or omits to take delivery of a value-payablo 
article, it will be r(jturned to tlie sender, who shall, before it is delivered 
to him, sign a receipt for t,he same. 

Value-payablo articles on which tlie amount to be recovered is in 
excess of I?»s. 25 are nol sent out by jioslmen, but must be called for at. 
the office of delivery. 

A T*ostmasl(‘r is autlioriw'd to com])ly with a written request from 
t he semhu’ of a valiu^-yiayahk^ postal article to deliver such article to the 
addr(^ss(K) frt^e, or to alter tlie sum originally specified for the remittance 
to himself, provided that, such requests ar(» communicated through the 
office (►f i>nstirig. 

The (hwernmeut shall not incur any liability in respect of the smn 
s])ecifi(Hl for remittance t.o the sender in respect of a value-pa 3^ablo 
})ostal article unless and until that sum has been received from thi^ 
addressee. 

Aft er (^xpivai ion of six months from the date of des])atch of a 
value-payable artich‘ no claims in respect thereof will be entertained 
by the I’ost Ottku'. 

'Phe sender of a valm^-payable postal article may register or insure 
it under the rules relat ing lo regist.rat ion or insurance. 


Foreign Cash on Delivery System. 

This aiTangemcnt for collecting from tlu^ recipient, for remittance 
to the sender by special Money Order, the value of articles sent by 
parcel post is in operation between Ceylon and the rnited Kingdom, 
and between Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. The amount to 
bo collected under the Cash on Delivery System is called the “ Trade 
CliaYgo.” 

Thf' maximum Trade Charge on a jjarcel posted in the United King- 
dom for delivery in Ceylon is UlO ; and on a parcel posted in Cey lon 
for delivery in the United Kingdom is Rs, 250. The maximum 
amount of Trade Charge on a parcel between Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements is Rs. 600 per parcel. If the insurance of a Cash on 
Delivery parcel is desired, the ordinarj^ regulations for insurance 
must bo observed. 

The sender must furnish on the cover of the parcel his uanxe and 
address and the word “ Remboursement,'’ followed bj^ the amount of 
the Trade Charge in rupees and pents. No erasure or alteration of the 
v.nivy of the money is allowed. An incorrect entry must be completely 
obllteraled and a fresh entry made. 

The sender of a Cash on DeliAwy parcel may request, at the time of 
posting, that, if the parcel cannot be delivered as addressed, it may either 
be treated as abandoned or tendered for delivery at a second address 
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in the country of destination. If the sender avails liiniself of 
this facility, his r(‘quost must bo written on the parcel and the 
relative Customs Declaration Form, and must bo in tlio followinjjc 
form : — 

If this parcel is undeliverable to the addressee, it sliould bo — 

(1) Tendered for delivery to , and, if finally undeliverable, it 

should bo — 

(a) Treated as abandoned ; or # 

(b) Returned to me at my expense ; 

(2) Considered as abandoned. * 

(The alternative not required should fie st ruck out.) 

Name of sender 

All parcels wliicii cannot be dcdiverc'd at either the first or 
the alternative address are, nnl(^ss the sender has requested their 
abandonment, roturued to the sender at his ('X])ense without previous 
notification. 

The sender must till u]> a special Trade Charge card with ail the 
particulars required on the card, exce})t those' in tho syiaco lieacled 

St^rvico Instructions.” No cu'asnro or alteration of tho outi’y of the 
amount of the Trade Charge is allowed. 

The sender must proy)ay, by ni(u>ns of postage stamps afiixod to tlie 
parcel, a Cash on Delivery fee of 15 cfmts for each Ks. 15 or fraction of 
Rs. 15 of tho Trade Charge, and a special ])osting fee of 10 cents. These 
foes are in ovc^ry case additional t o the ordinary postage and insiiranct' 
fee, if any, which must he prepaid in tlio ordinary way. 

Cash on Deliver^^ jiarcols receivt'd in Ceylon will bo delivered by 
postmen in tho ordinary way, oxcejit that if tho Trade Charge on any 
[larcel exceeds Rs, 25 tho parcel will bo ko})t at th(^ f^ost Oftice to bo 
called for, notice of its arrival being sent to the addressee. 

The postman is strictly forbidden to give uy) a Cash on Delivery 
parcel, or f o oyion it at tho request of tho addressees, or to allow the 
addressee to oyien it until tlio Trade Charge and any other charges duo 
have been ])aid. 

A dolivc^ry fee of 20 cents, in addition to tho amount of the 
Trade Charge, will be collected from thc^ addrf'SS('e of a Cash on 
Delivery jjiarcel received from a place abroad. Tho amount of tlie 
Trade Charge collected will ho remitted to the somber of tho parc(d 
without deduction. 

No receipt for a Trade Charge will be given. 

When tho Trade Charge has l^een collected, tho Post Office undertakes 
the responsibility for the duo remit tafice of the amount to the sender of 
tho yiarcel ; and, therefore,' a Trade Charge once collected will in no 
circumstances bo refunded to the addressee. 

Parcels on which Trade Charges are to bo collected will, yn other 
respects than those above specified, bo treated like other parcels, e.g.f 
as regards insurance and compensation, 
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Foreign Post.- Rules as to Samples. 

Samples of merchandise shall only be allowed to pass at the special 
sample rate under the following conditions : — 

(а) They must- Ix) |'>laced in bags, boxes, or removable envelopes 

in such a manner as to admit of easy inspection. 

(б) Packing shall not bo obligatory f.or articles consisting of one 

piece, such as pieces of wood, metal, &c., which it is not the 
custom of tli(‘ trade to i^ack, j)rovided that, if necessary, the 
address *and tlu^ posiag(‘ stamps appear on a label. 

(c) It is permissible to indi(*ate lyy harHl or by a mechauical process, 
outside or inside the packed-, the name, ])osition, profession, and 
address of tiu^ sonde!* and of the addi'essi'O. as well as tho date of 
despatcli, tho sender's signature, Tiumber, telegraphic 

/iddress and code, postal che(|ii(\ or banking account, a man- 
facturer’s or trader tnai-k, numbers, prices, and particulars 
relating to wiaght , ineasuronKsit, and size, or to the quantity 
to bo disposed of, atid such as are iKMX'Ssary to determine the 
origin and t h(< (‘haract.er of the goods. 

Articles of glass, pacluds containing liq\iids, oils, fatty substances, 
dry powders, whethiu' dyes or uol, as well as packets of live bees, may 
be trijhnsmithHl a-s samples of uKU’cJia.ndisc, providcul that iboy are 
packed in the following manu<'r : - 

(а) Articles o^ glass must bo securely packed (boxes of metal, wood, 

or strong corrugahxl cardboard) in .a way to pr(>\’ent all dangei* 
to correspondence and t-o Postal OlUcers. 

(б) Liquids, oils, and subs! aru'i's wliicli easily lif|uefy must be on- 

closc>d ill glass bottk^s herjnotically sixibnl. Eaeli bottle must 
bo placed in a spc.H'ial box of wooil or of strong corrugated card- 
board coiitainiug sawdust, (X)t.tou, or spongy i^aterial in sufficient 
quantity to absorb the liquid in tho ev(ait of the bottles 
bocoiniiig’ brok<m.. Tho box itself, if it is of wood, must bo 
enclosed ih a second case of metal, of wood with a lid screwed 
down, of strong corrugated cardboard, or of stout thick loatlior. 

When, however, a perforated wooden block is used, having a thick- 
ness of at least one-tentJi of an inch in the thinnest part and 
fitted with a lid, it shall not bo necessary to enclose this block 
in a second case. 

(c) Fatty substances wliich do not easily liquefj’, such as oint'inents, 
soft soap, resin, &c., the transmission of which pi’osents fewer 
difficulties, must be enclosed in an inner cover (box, ])ag of linen 
or parchment, &c.), which must itself bo placed in a second box 
of wood, metal, or stout thick leather. 

{d) Dyes, such as aniline, &c., shall not b(^ admitted, unless 
enclosed in stout tin boxes, placed ^iside wooden boxes, with 
sawdust between tho two covers ; dry non -colouring powders 
must be placed in boxes of metal, wood, or cardboard. 
Those boxes must themselves be enclosed in a bag of linen or 
|:jfkrchiueut. 
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(r.) Samples of liquids and fatty substances, and those enclosed in linen 
or paper envelopes of little strength, must have a label, preferably 
of parchment, attached, with the address of the addressee, tho 
postage stamps, and the impression of the date stamps. The 
address must bo repeated on tho article itself. 

(/) Live bees mus^t bo ‘enclosed in boxes so constructed as to avoid all 
danger and to allow tho contents to bo ascertained. 

(f/) Articles of any kind which would bo spoilt if packed in the manner 
prescribed may exceptionally bo admitted in a cover hermetic- 
ally sealed. In that case, tho adrninisl rations cjpncerned may 
require the sender or the addressee to assist in the check of the 
contents, either by opening certain packets indicated by them 
or in some other satisfactory manner. 

Transmission at tho sample rate shall likewise bo accorded to printer’s 
blocks, keys sent singly, fresh cut flowers, articles of natural history 
(dried or preserved animals and jdants, geological specimens, tVc.), 
tubes of scrum and pathological objc'cts T'(^n(lored harpil(‘ss by their 
moVlo of preparation and packing. These articles, except tubes of 
serum sent in the general interest by laboratories or inst itutions officially 
recognized, must not be sent for a c<)mm(‘re.i,al purpose. Their packing 
must bo in accordance with tho general regulations concerning samples 
of merchandise. 

Packets of samples of Tnorchandise may not contain any article 
having a saleable value ; they must not exceed 1 lb. in weight each, or 
measure more than 12 inches in length, 8 inches in breadlh, and 4 inches 
in depth, or, if they are in the form of a roll, 12 inches in length and 
6 inches in diameter. 

Tho post^o on a packet of samples for tlio United Kingdom or for 
any other coniitry or place sorvf^d by tho Foreign Post, with the ex- 
ception of India, shall be 4 cents for every 2 oz. or part of that weight, 
subject to a minimuTn charge of 8 cents for each packet. 


Money Orders. 

l\toiiey Orders can bo obtainotl at any ol tlr^ 199 Post Offices, pay- 
able at any of tho others and in most f orihgu countries. The minimum 
amount for which an Order can bo issued is one cent (Local), one anna 
(Indian), or on® penny (vSterling), and iiv the case of Telegraph Money 
Orders between Ceylon, India, and lAiderated Malay States, one rupee. 
^The maximum for Inland Money Orders is Ks. 800 ; for Foreign Orders, 
£40, except in cerLdn special cases. 

The rates of commission are as follows : — 

Inland and Foreign Orders^ expressed in Rupees. 

f Rs. c. 

On sums not exceeding Rs. 10 . . . . 0 10 

On sums exceeding Rs. 10 and not exceeding Rs. 600 0 10 for 

each complete sum of Rs. 10, and 10 cents for the 
remainder. 
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In the Case of Orders payable %n India, Ra. c. 

On sums not exceeding Rs. 10 . . . . 0 20 

On* Bums exceeding Rs. 10, but not exceeding Rs. 600 0 20 for 

each complete sum of Rs. 10, and 20 cents for the 
remainder. 

Foreign Orders expressed in Sterling. Rs. c. 

On sums not <'xcoeding £1 . . . . 0 25 

On sujns exceeding £1 and not exceeding £40 . . 0 15 for 

each complete sum of £1 and 15 cents for the remainder. 

A full lint erf coimtrioa to which Money Ordi^ra can be sent from Ceylon 
is given in the “ Foreign Post Directory ” (Section VI of tho “ Ceylon 
Post Office Guide ” for 1922). 


In th(!' (^aso of orders [)ayable in (countries and places out of Ceylon, 
t he reii utter is giv(‘ii a receipt <tuly for the amount of 
Certificate tlui order. He sliould see that this receipt is on a 

of Issue for printed and numbered form of Certificate of Issue of a 

Foreign Money Money Ord<u\ and that it is signed and (hite-sianiped 
Orders. • by tln^ offi(dal who issu(‘s if. The i^ayeo will receive 
the Money Order dir^M't from a- Head Money Order 
Office of the country of payment. The remitter should keep the 
Ortilicate of Jssm'. giveji to him, and inform the ]>ayee by letter that 
tho Money Order has b(^en issued. 

P m nt * Money Orders issued in other count ries and payable 
pay e in O>ylon are paid at the rate of excliange notified by 

®y ® ‘ (ho Postmaster-fhuieral, usually the current rate of 

Currency. 

TJie reinittei* of an order issiu'd in (.Vylon and payable in certain 
other countries {vide Foreign l*ost Directory) can obtain an Advice 
of Pa^^^ient on ]>ayinent of a fee of 10 cents in addition •to the com- 
mission chargeablf>^ori tlu^ Money Order. 


Postal Orders. 

Postal Orders for lixed amounts as follows are issued and paid at all 
Money Order Offices in Ceylon : — 

Ceylon Postal Orders. 


Amount. 

Commission. 

Amount. 

Commission. 

Rs. c. 

Rs. 

c. 

Rs. c. 

Rs. c. 

0 50 

0 

3 

3 0 

0 5 

1 0 

0 

3 

4 0 

0 5 

1 50 

0 

3 

5 0 

0 5 

2 0 

0 

3 

7 50 

0 10 

2 50 

0 

3 

10 0 

0 10 


Ceylon Postal Orders are intended for use within the Island only, 
and are not payable elsewhere. 

British 'Postal Orders. 

There are 40 denominations of British Postal Orders ranging from 
6(7. to 215 ., the difference between each being 6d Commission is 
idiarged at tho rate of 5 cents on each of the first three denominations, 
1 0 cents on each of the next eighteen, and 15 cents on each of the rest. 
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Britisli Postal Orders are iutonded for use as a nioaas of remitting 
small sums of money between Ceylon on the one side and the United 
Jungdom and certain British Colonies and British Post Office Agencies 
in Foreign Countries on tiie otiier side. 

A full list of countries to which British Postal Orders can be sent 
from Ceylon is given in the “ Ceylon Post Office Guido ” for 1922, 
Sections VI and VIT. 

TELEGRAPH (INCLUDING WIRELESS) AND TELEPHONE 
FACILITIES. 

Telegraph Ordinary, 

Telegrams exchanged betw(‘(‘u places in (.\'ylon are known as 
inlaftd telegrams, others as foreign teiegrains or mdio-telegrams. 

Tiie cliarge for an inland hologram is iiKh'ptoahmt of distance, and 
d(^])ends upon the numbm* of words only, viz. : — 40 cents for the first 
ten words, iTioluding the address, and 5 (uoits for (‘acJi additional two 
words or loss. 

On Sundays and Post Office B(didays, he., (iood Friday, Bi^ddhist 
Wesak l)ay, King’s Birthday, Christmas Day, and the day after 
Christmas Day, the hours for telegraph business ar(‘ from S A.M. to 
10 A.M, 

Post Offices wliich are not in telegraphic connection witli Tclcgra])h 
Offices receive inland telegrams and dcspatcli tliem hy ])ost to a Tele- 
graph Office, or simders may post inlaiid tcl ('grams to tJio nearest 
Telegrapli Office. >Such telegrams are sent postage free by first post. 

The Postmaster-General is not liable for any Joss or damage which 
may bo incurred or sustained by reason or on acc.ount of any mistake 
or (icfault in tJio transmission or delivery of a telcgrfun, • 

A tcdegrain will be ac(*.epted during the liours when an offict^ is closed, 
jf tlio terminal office is open or its attention can be gained, on payment 
of extra fees. If botli tlie oflic(‘S of origin aud destimV-ion are closed, 
the extra fee shall bo Bs. 2, but if only one of thcuTi is closed Bo. 1, 
Transmission during closed leairs is not guarantf'cd. 

All charges on telegrams must b(^ prepaid in cash or ])()Stago stam])s, 
(except tliat at tho Central Ti'legrapli ()ffic(y Colombo, tehgrams (^an 
also be accepted on tho Deposit Account tSystom, 

A receipt containing particidars of the numbe^r of tlie tc'lcgram and 
thf? charges paid will be granted on demand for each telegram tendertxl 
for transmission at a* Telegraph or Pest Offices 

Telegrams should be written on tho pro])er forms, but- aio also 
accepted on plain paper. Uustan^ped forms can he obtained free of 
charge, and postage stam])S should ho affixe^d to tlann by th/ senders. 

The cost of a reply may be j^rc'paid. A rejdy forjn will then be 
delivered to the addressee, wlio will he at lihertj^ to use it for any 
inland rin^ssago at any timj^ within ^wo moJit-l)S. If the form be nob 
used, its Value will be refunded to tlie send(^r of the original telegram 
on application to tho Superintendent, Telegrajih. Check Office, Colombo. 
No refund vdll be given on a B(‘])ly Telegram Form wliicli has been 
prepaid by another Reply Telegram Form, and not by cash or stamps. 
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Telegrams are dciliv^e. ed free of charge witliin 3 miles of a Telegraph 
OiHee. Beyond this free delivery limit telegrams are sent by post 
without charge, or by such other means as the sender may arrange or 
, pay for. Teli'grams addressed to the teleplionic address of subscribers 
will be communicated by telephone. 


Foreign Telegrams. 

Special forms are ja'ovidod for foreign telegrams; telegrams written 
on plain pa]K^r ar^, }iow(Wt>r, accejited at all offices. Stamps must be 
affixed to tJie forms by the senders. 

A re])ly of any longtii can bo*])repaid, but tlie minimum payment is 
that for two words. If the smider dc'sircs to prepay a reply, he must 
insert before tla^ address of destination “ BP • — • — which is clifirged 
for as one word. A voucher for the reply is issued by the office of 
delivery, and tlie jierson receiving it is entitled 1o use it at any time 
within six weeks from tlie date of its issue in payment, or partial 
])ayment, as I-Ik* casi^ may be, of a teli^gram to any destination 
abroad. • 

If the addressee doi's not use the reply form of a telegram, the cost 
of the reply will bo n^t urned to the sinider <m applica tion to the Super- 
intendent, Telegraph (/heck Office, (/olombo, within three months of 
the date of is.sut^ of the form. M’he form must he returned with the 
application. 

Tho charges for foreign and eolonial telogi’ams will bo found in 
‘Section TX of t he Ceylon Tosl Office (ruido ” for 1022. The following 
are a few exain]>les of tho rates in force in August, \922 : — United 
Kingdom, ordinary j)er word Hi\ deferred 70 cents; Australia, 

ordinai^^ Bs. 2‘0o, deferred B(\ 1*05 ; India, ordinary Be. 1, express 
Hs. 2, for first 12 words, and 10 and 15 cents, respectively, for each 
additional word; United States, ordinary Bs. 2*15 to Bs. 4*70 per 
word, deferred Bo. 1*10 t o Hs. 2 * 35. 


Deterred Telegrams. 

Deferred telegrams ai’o accepted on condition that they may, if 
necessary', be deferred during transmission for not more than 24 hours 
in favour of full ratt> traffic. 

Tlie text of a deferred telegram must bo written entirely in plain 
langnagt', and must not contain any figures, comnlercial marks, - groups 
of letters, or signs of punctuation, or abbreviated expressions. Any 
telegram containijig a succession of isolated letters, of numbers, of 
names, or of words without connected meaning, and generally any 
telegram which does not, in tho opinion of the Telegraph Service, bear 
an intelligible meaning (ui the face Bj is ndt admitted to the benefit of 
tlie reduced rate. Begisterod addresses are accepted if accompanied 
by ‘a text 'which makes their nature clear. Xinnbers must be written 
in words. Telegrams without^ text are not admitted. 

Tho places to which they may be sent and the tariff are given in 
Section IX of the “ Ceylon Post Office Guide for 1922. 
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Week-end Letter Telegrams. 

AVeek-ond letter telegrams may be handed in at any Telegraph Office 
on any day of the week, but must be in time to reach tlio Eastern Cable 
Company’s Office in Colombo by Saturday midnight, and th(‘y are not 
delivered before the Monday of the following w('ek. 

Weok-ond letter telegrams will bo subject general!/ to the samo 
conditions as deferred telegrams, and must be written in'the df ^^tTed 
forms obtainable at all Telegrajdi OlHces. The text. Tiiusf lie written 
in plain English or French (to (lermauy the Oennaft language is also 
admitted, and to South Africa and Rhodesia the Dutch language is also 
admitted), and may not contain any code words, figures, commercial 
marks, groujis of letters, or abbrevinied ex|)rcssions. Numbers in tiie 
t ext niust be written in words. Registered addresses are admitted. 

prepaid re])lies and repetitions are charged for at full ordinary rate. 

The rates at, and plaet's to, which wi'idvuu id letter telegrams rniyy be 
sent are given in Section IX of the “ <!(^y)on Post Ofrie(^ Ciiide ” for 
1922. The rale to the Cnib'd Kingdom is. Its. (C.IO for 20 words or 
less and 85 cents for each additional word. 

Radio-telegrams. 

Radio-telegrams will accepted at' any Postal Tcdegra]>h Offi(^e in 
Ceylon for transmission to ships (Mjuipyu^d with vvlroloss tele£fm[)li 
apparatus tlirough the coast station in Colon dx). 

The Radio Telegraph Stat ion at (.tilombo is ojxm vlay .and }iiglit all 
the year round, but no busiiu'ss with the public dir(‘ct will b(‘ trausacted 
at this station. Radio-telegrams will be ch'aK' with at- all iVistal- 
Telegraph Offict's during the hours t bey are opcm for t(d{'graj)li busimsss. 
Shi])S are generally in t-oneli for about 80 hours. 

Charges - Per VA'ord. 

(.'Onis. 

(1) British, Indian, or Colonial Covenouetir b^h'grains to or from 

His Britannic Majesty’s Ships of AVar . . • . . Free 

Private telegrams to or from His Britannic Majesty’s Shijis 

of War .. .. .. ' ..40 

All other Government or private telc?graras. . . . 65 

(2) On radio-telegrams stmt to German, Danish, and Dutch ves'^eh- 
the charge is as follows i- 

For a message of 10 words or under, a fixed charge of Rs. 2' 50. 
plus 40 cents a word. 

For a message of more than 10 words, 65 cents a word. 

* ♦ 

Telephones. 

The Telephone trunk lines which connect the various Telephone 
Exchange Systems can bo used by callers at Post Offices \i^hi(di are 
connected with the Trunk T^dephom' System, as w<dl as by subscribers 
using Toleplione Exchanges. • 

The unit period of conversation is 8 mi mites from t he time w hen the 
caller or subscriber has been informed tJiat the connection is completed, 
but any caller, by prejiayijig a doulde fee, may siaaire the option of 
extending a 3 minutes’ conversation to 0 minutes on demand at the 
end of the first period. 
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Wlion fciie option nf oxtendiiific a caJl to 0 inmutos has been asked 
for by a caller, aiid the call is completed in 3 minutes, the fee for the 
second period will be refunded. . -n , ^ 

6V/.rtrr/c6*.— The (-har^-c^ f<ir the use of tli(^ trunk linos is generally lo 
(IGatsfor 15 miles or under, and for longer distances a cent per mile, 
rounded off to the nearest multiple of 25. 

^ ’Oomplott list of “ Trunk and Junclion Lines Fees” appears in the 
” Coyioii OlTico Telepliono Directory.” 

Tho rates of suBserijition ar(' as follows : — 

Yearly Sabscriplions for Large Towns. 

Tho f<)llo\\'iii<jj y('arly rat<‘s of subseri])tions to the Post Office 
Telepliono Kxchaugf's and for ])rivato telt'phono lines in Colombo, 
(jlalh\ l\{mdy,jmd Niiwara- Fliya will bo charged until iurthor notice: 


(a) IhisiiU'ss ('{triiK'cl ions with Kxchaugc- us. c. 

For 2 niih's or under , . . . • • ffih 0 

Kor ('V('ry additicninl I mile or ]iorti()n Iherool . . 25 0 

[h) TCon-bus’i connections \\ith F-xchangc* — 

For 2 miles or nmh'r . . • . • • l^^b 0 

l^or ('Very iidiiil lonal Imnih' or portion thereof . lt> t> 

(e) For an hh\;ehnng(' ext ensioii 1 ino eonnoc't ing sc|>arntc premises of 
Clio same' r('nt('r (including 1cl(‘phone, switch, ami necessary 
iit.l iugr\) uot ('xeccdiug 2 mih's in t'ugth — 

d\> husiiH'SK lormisi'S . . . . • • 130 0 

'To non-husiiK^ss ])rcmis(*s . . . . ■ . fl5 0 

((/) Private lines not eonnecled with Fxeliango (t wo t el ej > hones ) -- 

Foi‘ 2 miles or under . . . . ** ■ . 150 0 

Por ('Very add it ionnl 1 rnih' or jiort ion thtu'i'ol' •• 25 0 

For f' V('ry addit ional t('lephono .. . . 25 0 

{() For an extension line, not exceeding 110 yards in longlli, 
eomuM'ting two j)arts of tlio same renter's promises (including 
tel(‘f)hone, switch, and noeessary tittiugs) . . . . J>0 0 

h"'or each (iddit ional J 10 yards or fraction of 110 yards , . 10 0 

(/) f'peeial fittings aec'ording to arrangement. 


(g) For exchanging t('le}d)ono instrument at ri'qnest of renter, 

exclusive of any claim under sect ion 2 of tho agreement, a 
sum not exceeding (as may bo deeidc'd by tlie l^ost-raaster- 
Geiwral) . . . . . . . . 20 0 

(h) Piivate e\ehang('s according to arrangement. 

Yearly Sahseription for Small Towns, 

Tho following yt'arly ratos of subscriptions to tho Post Office 
Tolephono Kxehangt's established in small towns wdll bo ehargod until 


further notice : — 

F'or subscribers resident within ttfwn limits — Rs. c. 

(ft) Business connections w^ith Exchange — 

For 2 miles or under . . . . . . 125 0 

For every additional | mile or portion th<‘v<‘of . . 25 0 

((•) Nondaisiuess connections with Exchange — 

For 2 miles or under .. .. . , 90 0 

For every additional J mile or portion thereof . . J.0 0 
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For subscribers resident outside town lirnits— ‘ its. c, 

(c) *For a business connection with the Exchange — • 

For the first mile . . . . ^ . . 110 Of 

For each additional ^ mile up to 3' miles . . . . 30 0 

(d) For a non-b isiness connection with the Exchange— 

For the first mile or under . . . . . . 90 0 

For each additional I mile up to 3 miles . . . . 30 0 

For a connection beyond 3 miles from tho Exchange, special 
terms to bo agreed upon. , 

For each additional telephone . . . . 25 0 

(e) For Sub-exchange or Extension lines — 

For distance not exceeding J mile or portion thereof . . 40 0 

For each additional J mile or portion thert of . . 15 0 


Subscriptions are payable in advance. The minimum subscription is for 
one year. 


SECTION 12.— LAW. 

Sub-section 1. — The Common Law of Ceylon, and the 
applicability of English Law. 

The Common Law of Ceylon consists of the following systems ; — 

(i.) The Koman-Dutch Law, i.e., the system of Dutch Law which 
continued to be in force within the Maritime Provinces of the Island 
since the capitulation to tho British. 

(ii.) The Thesawalamai or the V)ody of customary Jaw applicable to 
tho Malabar inhabitants of the Jaffna Peninsula in the north of the 
Island. 

(iii.) The Laws and Usages of the Mussalmari inhabitants of 
Ceylon. 

(iv.) The Kandyan Law, i.e.y tho body of laws applicable to the 
Kandyan Sinhalese inhabitants of those provinces which formerly 
comprised the Kandyan kingdom. 

(v.) The Mukkuwa Law or tho body of customary law regulating the 
succession to intestate property of the Mukkuw^as of Batticaloa, on the 
Eastern coast of tho Island. 

Applicahility of the Law of England, 

The law of England becomes a]:>plicablo in Ceylon in two ways : — 

Case I. ; By reason of a local Ordinance enacting that the Law of 
England is to apply. ' r 

Case II : By reason of the ]:>rovisions of some Imperial Act of Parlia- 
ment or Order in Coun^l. • 

Some examples follow 

Maritime Matters {Ordinance No. b of 1852, Section 1), — The law to 
be hereafter administered in this Colony in respect of all contracts or 

* Includes estate connections. f Witli a minimum subscription of Rs, 125. 
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gueMions arising wit-liiu tho sam<3 relating to ships and to the property 
tlierein, and to tlio owners then^of, tho behaviour of the master and 
mxrinors, aruLlheir rosi)eetivo rights, duties, and liabilities, relating to 
tbo carriage of passvotgcrs and go')ds by ship^. to stoppage in transitu^ 
to freight, de nonage. Insurance, salvage, average, collision between 
S lips, to hills of lading, and gtoierally to all inariiime matters, shall 
be the Siine in I’espect of tiio s dd matters as would bo administered 
in England in the lik*^* caso at tlie oorn'spondhig i)oriod, if the contract 
had boon ontorcid into or if tho act in i‘es[)oct of which any such question 
shall have arisiai had Ix^on done in England, unless in any case other 
j)rovision is or siiall bo liiade by any Ordinance now in force in this 
Colony or iiert'afier to be (oiacti-d. 

It may be noted that th(‘ local law provides for various matters 
connoct(Hl with Merchant Shipping, Masters Attendant, Vessels, Wrecks, 
&c. {vooo Jjcgislat i\’e Cnact incuts. Volume L, pp. oJO. ) 

Ncyotiable Instrumenis [Ordiotance No. 5 of 1S52, Section 2 ), — The law 
to bo }i('n^aft('r adminish^red in this Colony in I’cspoct of all contracts 
and qiK'Stions arising within tlic same u]H>n or relating to bills of 
e.vchange, proniissi.ry -notes, .and cheques and in respect of .ail matters 
connected witli any sucdi instrunuaits, shall bo the same in respect of 
the said niatti'vs as would bo adminisliuH'd in England in the like case 
at tli(^ corresponding ixa'iod, if the contract had bc'cn entered into or if 
tlie act in r('S))cct of \\ih(‘b any such fjnestion shall have arisen had 
been doni^ in Eiiigland, unless in any case otlu'r ])i(ndsion is or shall 
bo made by any Ordinance now^ in ftirce in this C'olony or hereaftei- 
t o bo f'nten'd, (Sc(‘ sub-so dioii 4, Necotiable Insirunionts. ) 

Partnerships, C(>}njxtn.ies, Banking, Agency, dec. (Ordinance No. 22 
of 1S66). — Wh(‘r(5as it is (‘xpedient to extend tla^ iut rodiiction into this 
(.’olotiy of th(' Law of Plngland in cinlain respects: It is therefore 
enacted as follows : 

In all (juf stions or issues wdiicli ina}^ licr^'after arise or which may 
have to be deckled in this ( 'olony with respiu-t to tlie law of partnerships, 
joint stoel: cotnpanies, corp >rations, banks and banking, principals and 
agents, carriers by land, 'life and fire insurance, tho law to bo adminis^ 
terod shall be the same as would bo administered in England in tho 
lik(^ case, at the correspondiug period, if such question or issue had 
arisen or had to bo dt^cided in England, unk^ss iti any (‘aso other provision 
is or shall be made by any Ordinance now^ in force in this Colony or 
hereafter to be entered : provided that nothing herein (mntained shall 
bo tak(m to introdiK'O into this Colony any part of tlu^ law of England 
relating to the unsure or con\cyauc6\ or assurance of, or succession 
to, fitly laud or other immovable pro].)erty, or any estate, right, or 
interest therein. (See sub-sections 8, Company Rcgistiation, and 10, 
Agiuicy.) 

Cop-fright. — Tho Im]3erial Copyright Act 1911 was introtlucod into 
Ceylon by Ordinance No. 20 of 1912. 

Casus Omissi. — 41io law of Etiglaud has also been introduced to meet 
casus ojnissi in our laiv relating to criminal jtroeeduro (Criminal 
Procedure Cbde, section 0) and tho law of evidence (Evidence 
Ordinance, section 100). 
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Sub-section 2. — Commerce. 

An idea of the chief laws and regiiiatious relating to the trade in 
Ceylon and of other matters of relativ^e importance can be obtained 
from the following sections or sub-sections : — • 

Section r>, Currency and Exchange^ (page <j7) ; seetioii 6, Weights and 
Measures (page 106) ; section 7, Slu.rl Sumnuiry of the Chief Tariff 
Regulations (page 111); section 12, siib-si'ctions ^1, Nc'gotiable Instru- 
ments (page 164), 5, M('rciiandis(^ Me.rks (pag(' 165), 6. Patents (]’age 
166), 7, Trade Marks and Designs (])ag(‘ 170), 8, Corn])any Regis- 
tration (page 177), 10, Agency (pj.ge 189), 11, Purchase and bale 
(page 192), and P2, Mining (page 197). 


Sub-section 3. — Insolvency or Bankruptcy, 

Act of Insolvency, — Tlui Ordinance which deals with the law applicable 
to this subject is No. 7 of 1853, as arrKauled by Ordinance No. 24 of 1884. 
A person who desires to liaA c himself declaird insolvent must commit 
what is known as an act of insolvency,” /.e., conducting oneself with 
intent to defeat or delay one’s creditors ; undci going imprisonment for 
debt for twenty-oiui days, or (‘scaj)e fi-orn prison or custody after arrest 
or commitment for dePt ; filing a declai ation of insol v(uicy ; compound- 
ing with one out of several petilioning creditors ; failure to settle a 
judgment-debt ; disohixlience of order of court foi* payment of money 
in any matter of insoh'cncy. Il(' may also petition the < ourt as 
against himself, ii ho is able to satisfy the Judge that his available 
estate is sufficient to pay his ci-oditoj*s at least Ks. 2*50 in every Rs. 10. 

Petition to Court. — A creditor whose debt amounts to Rs. 500, or two 
creditors whose debts together amount to Rs. 700, or three or more 
creditors whose debts togidher amount to R,s. 1,000. may petition the 
court that the debtor be adjndicaicul to be an insolvent. They must, 
however, be able to prove that the d(‘bt or has committed an act of insol- 
vency. The petition presentc'd to < ourt has to b(nir a sAanip of Rs. 30. 

Notice. — A creditor who has obtained judgment against a person 
may give him notice in writing rec|uiring immediate payment of the 
judgment-debt, and if the debtor fails to pay the debt within thirty 
days of service, he wull be deemed to have committed an act of insolvency 
on the thirf^^ -first day. 

If there is cause to believe that the insolvent is about to quit the 
Colony, or remove or conceal his goods with intent to defraud his 
creditors, the court may order a warrant to issue for his arrest. 

Creditor to Proceed, — Once a petition for adjudication has been filed, 
the creditor is obliged to proceed to adjudication within three days, 
and If he fails to act, any other creditor may within fourteen days come 
into the case, and on proof of his debt, apply to have the person 
adjudged insolvent. 

After the petition for’ adjudication is filed, the court will notice the 
insolvent to surrender in court. 

Further Steps. — The fuj-Uior proceedings arc the adjudication, of 
insolvency, of which the insolvent will receive notice. Two public 
sittings of the court are then fixed within sixty days for the insolvent to 
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Burronder and conform. At the second of these, the last examination 
of the insolvent shah be held, when the insolvent will prepare balance 
sheets, &c. Forthwith after the insolvent has passed his last examina- 
tion, the IJistrict Court shall appoint a ])ublic sitting for the allowance 
of the insolvent’s certi^caio of conformity, if objections thereto by the 
assignees or the ci'oditors ai*e not uphold. 

The certificate discliarges the insolvent from all debts duo by him 
when he became insolvent* and from tUl claims made provable under 
the insolvency. The insolvent shall be free from arrest or from any 
action for a debt or claim ])rovable under the Ordinance and may 
plead his certificate, 

Frauds — If the insolvent fails to surrimder or to discover his 

property, or delivt'r up his books, or shall remove, conceal, or emjpezzle 
any part of his ( 3 stat.(‘ over £100. or his books, papers, &,c., with intent to 
defraud* his creditors, lie shall 1 j(‘ liable^ to transportation for life or for a 
term not less than sevon'years, or to im])risomnent with or without hard 
labour for seven years. For (h'stroying or falsifying books the punish- 
rhont may be thre(‘ years’ imj)risoum(‘nt. If tlio insolvent in the three 
months preceding th(‘ filing of the jic'litiou for seejuest ration obtain 
goods for credit imdiu* false ])rettmcos, he shall be liable to imprisonment 
for two years. Ho will also bo liable to ])enalties for perjury if 
he gives false evidonee. rroteetion from arnjst and tlie eertiticate of 
conformity may bo refused if the insolvent commits certain specified 
fraudulent offences. 

A list of ndtifiod insolv(‘nts sliall bi' jiublishtHi in the (ruzettc every six 
months. 

For the full lav on the subject , the Ordinance of which a copy can 
bo obtained from th(3 Governmont Record-keeyier, Colombo, should be 
consulted. 


Sub-section 4. — Negotiable Instruments. 

Governed by jEnglush Law, - The daw to be hereafter administered in 
this Colony in respect of all contracts and questions arising upon ‘or 
relating to bills of exchange, promissory notes, and cheques, and in 
respect of all matters connected with any such instruments, shall be the 
same as would be administered in England in the like case. (Section 
2 of Ordinance No. 5 of 1852.) • 


It will, therefore, be observed that the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 
(4o & 46 Viet., c. 61) is applicable to Ceylon. ^ 

The following stamp duties on negotiable instruments are in force 
ia Ceylon its. o. 

Bill of Exchange payable oii demand .. ..,06 

Bill of Exchange, promi.ssory note, draft, or order for the payment at 
any time otherwise than on demand to the party named therein, 
or the bearer, or to order, of any Sum of money— 

Over Rs. 0 and not over Ry. 100 • . ■ . 0 10 

Over Rs. 100 . ilo. Rs. 250 . . 0 15 

Over Ks. 250 do, Rs. 500 . . . . 0 26 

Over Rs. 500 do, Rs. 1,000 . . 0 50 

Every further Rs. 1,000 or part thereof . . 0 50 
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Exemptions , — ^All cheques drawn l>y anny accountants on Imperial services. 
All letters of credit, whether in sets or not, sent by persons in this Colony to 
persons out of the same, autliorizing drafts on the British territories in India 
or in Ceylon, or any oilier of His Majesty’s colonies or forcign possessions. 

Rs. c. 

Bdl of lading of or for any goods, merchandise, or efiecis exported 
or carried coastwise, for each part of every set . . . . 0 25 

Charter-Party or any agreement or eontrac*t for the charter of any 
vessel . . . . , . ..100 

Delivery Order in respect of goods ; that is to .say, any instrument 
entitling any person therein named to the delivery of any goods 
lying in any dock or port, or in any warehouse in which goods are 
stored or deposited on rent or hire, or upon any wharf, such instru- 
ment being signed by or on behalf of the owner of such goods, upon 
the sale or transfer of the property therein, when such goods 


exceed in value Rs. 20 . . . . ..06 

Protest of any bill of exchange or promissory note for any sum of 

money not exceeding Ks. 200. . .* ..1 0 

Exceeding Rs, 200 and not exceeding Ks. 1,000 . , 1 50 

Exceeding Rs. 1,000 and not exceeding Rs. .5,000 . . 2 50 

Exceeding Rs. .5,000 . . . . ..5 0 

Share Certificate. — On each Rs. 100 of tlio face value of the shares, 
scrip, stock, or debenture stock to which the certificate relates . . 0 60 


Exemptions. — (a) New sharia certificates issued upon a subdivision or 
consolidation of existing shares forming the capital (original, increased, or 
reduced) of any joint stock company. 

(6) New share certificates issued in lieu of share certificates lost- or destroyed, 
or in lieu of existing share certificates, but for a greater or less number of 
shares, as the case may be. 

Transfer or assignment of di'beiitures or dcbentui’e stock being marketable 
securities, whether the flebenture is liable to duty or not. One-fifth of the 
duty payable on a conveyance (see page 134) for a consideration equal to the 
face value of the debenture or debenture stock. 


Sub-section 5. — Merchandise Marks. 

Tho Ceylon law on the subject is given in Ordinanct' No. 13 of 1888, 
as amended by No. 14 of 1892. 

Offences as to Trade Marks and Trade Descriptions. — ( 1) Every person 
who — 

{a) Eoi'gt^ any trade mark, l.e., any })(u*.son who either without the 
assoi* of the jiroprietor of tlic trade mark makes that trade 
mark, or a mark so nearly resembling that trade mark as to 
be calculated to deceive ; or falsifies any genuine trade mark 
(whether by alteration, addition, effacement, or otherwise) ; or 

(b) Ealsely applies to goods any trade mark or any mark so nearly 
. resembling a trade mark as to be calculated to deceive ; or 

(c) Makes any die, block, machine, or other instrument for the 

purpose of forging, or of being psed for forging, a trade mark ; or 

(d) Applies any false trade description to goods ; or 

(e) Disposes of, or has in his possession, any die, block, machine, or 

other instrument for the purpose of forging’ a trade mark ; or 
(/) Causes any of the things above in tliis section mentioned to be 
done ; 
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shall, subject to the j^ro visions of the Ordinance, and unless he proves 
that ho acted without intent to defraud, bo guilty of an offence against 
the Ordinance. 

(2) Every person who sells or exposes for, or has in his possession 
for sale or any ])urposo of tx'ade or iY»aiiiifaeturo, any goods or things 
to wliich any forged trade mark or false trade des(iription is applied, 
or to which any trade' mark, or mark so nearly resembling a trade mark, 
as to bo calculated to deceive, is falsely a])].)li(;d, as Ihe case may be, 
shall, unless he [)rov(',s-~ 

(а) That having tals.eu all i-<‘asonable pre^cautions against committing 

an ol'fouco agaijist lliis Ordinanco Iky had at the time of the com- 
mission of ( tie alleged often, c(' no reason to suspect the genuineness 
of ihe trade mark, mark, or trade description ; and 

(б) That on dennand made by or on behalf of the prosecutor ho gave 

all t he information in his ])ower with respect to the persons from 
whom he obtained such goods or things ; or 

(c) That otherwise' ho had acted inncticontly ; 

bo guilty of }Ui eflenctY against, t he Ordinance. 

The Ordinance also ])i'oiiibits tlie importation, sale, or possession 
of any piece goods manufactured outside r<>y1on, not conspicuously 
KlamiK'cl in English numen'als on eacli piece with the length in standard 
yards. 

It also prohibits the importat ion of any goods manufactured outside 
Ceylon and marked with a name or trade niarlc, if tlu'y do not show 
marked on the^m the country of origin. 

Penalty ^ — Persons charged uiuku' this Ordinance are liable on 
conviction by t he District Coiu’t to simple or rigUTous im].)risonment for 
a term not exceeding two years, or to tine not exeooding Rs. 1,000, 
or to both irnprisomiunxt and fine ; and 

On summary conviction by the Police (Joiirt, to simple or rigorous 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months, or to a fine not 
exceeding Rs, 100 ; and in the case of a second or subsequent conviction 
to simple or rigorous imprisonment for a term not exceeding six 
months, or to a fine not exceeding Rs. 500 ; and 

In any case, to forfeit to His Majesty every chattel, article, instrument, 
or thing by means of, or in relation to, which the offence has been 
committed. 

Copies of the Ordinances may be obtained from the Crovornmont 
Record -keeper, Colombo. 


Sub-section 6. — Patents. 

The law in Ceylon on this subject is given in Ordinance No. 15 of 
1 906, as amended by No. 14 of 1 907. The procedure is furt her regulated 
by the patents rules of 1907 and by regulations and rules that have 
been issued from tim«; to time, copies of which maj^ be obtained at a 
charge of 15 cents each from the Govt^rnment Rocordkeeper. 

Persons entitled to ctpply for Patent, — Tiu^ actual inventor or his 
assigns, or the actual invent or jointly with the assigns of a part interest, 
or the legal roprosont ative of a deceased inventor or of his assigns, or 
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any person to whom the invention has been communicated by the 
actuiil inventor, his legal representatives, or assigns, if none of these 
is resident in Ceylon, may apply for a patent. 

Applicants may, or may not, be Bri isli subjects. The application 
and specification must be made in the ]trescribed form as laid down in 
schedule second of the Patents Ordinance, 1906. The application and 
specification and drawings, if any, are to be left, in duplicate, at the 
office of the Regis; rar of Patents, Colombo. 

Applicaticns and Specifications , — An application must contain a 
declaration by tlie applicant (or, in the ca .<;0 of a joint ap])lication, by 
one of the applicants) to the effect that the ap]>licant (or one or more 
of the applicants) is (or arc) in possiission of an invention, whereof*! he 
applicant (or one or more of the ay)i)licanls) claims (or claim) to be the 
true and first inv^mtor (or inventors), and for which the ayiplicant 
(or applicants) desires (or desire) to ohiain a patent. The appli- 
cation must bo accompanied bv ciihm' a provisional or com})lete 
specification, and must stati' an addre ss in Colombo for the reception 
of notices and oth(‘r cornniunu‘atK>n.s with ri^siiect to the application 
or invention. 

A provisional sp(;cirication must eh^scriho with reasonabh'^ precision 
and detail the nature' of tlu'- iiivoiilion and of the particular novelty 
whereof it consists, and must he a(*.eompanied by drawings, if rt^quirod. 

A complete specification, whoth(a- left on application or subsequently, 
must particularly describe and ascertain the nature of tb(*- invention 
and in what manner it is to ])orformod, and must, bo accompanied by 
drawings, if required ; (provided that the require inonts as to drawings 
shall not be deemiod t(l be insuffiei(!ntly com]ili('d with by rc^ason only 
that instead of being accomiiauied by drawings the complete spocifica 
tion r(»fors to th(^ drawings whi(‘h accomjianied the provisional 
specification.) 

A specification, whether provisional or complt;tt^ must commoner' 
with the title, and in the case of a complete spr^dficacion must end with 
a concise and distinct state nu'nt of the invention claimed in plain 
lanm^age. 

The fee, including the Examiner’s fee. for every ap|)lication accom- 
panied- by a provisional sp<'(*ification is Rs. 75 ; hy a comphde 
specificatioi^ Rs. 100 ; for filing a eom]fi( U', after a provisional, appli- 
cation, Rs. 100, The fees are paid by duly oamielled stamps affixed 
to the a]>plicatJon. In addition, stamp duty of Re. 1 must be paid 
for the declaration in the application. 

Time for paving Complete Specification , — The eompl(q,e sprndfication 
may be left with the Registrar within nine months of th(‘ abdication, 
or within twelvt^ months on paynu'nt of Rs. 25. 

Power for Registrar to refuse Application or require Anu ndrnent . — 
i\ftor reference of the apjdication to the Examiner of Patents, the 
Registrar may refuse to accept the application and/or spr'cification, or 
may require either of them to be amended if it is not in order. In such 
a case, the applicant may appeal to the Attorruiy-Oeni r^l. 

The Examiner will compare the provisional and complete specifiea- 
tions. * 
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Exa>ftdnation of Ptcahous Specifications on Applications for Patents . — 
When a complete specification has born filed, the Examiner will 
investigate wlK'ther ih(^ invention claim(;d lias been, wholly or in part, 
claimed or d<^scrib(<d in any perh^cted petition or specification published 
and filed b('fore the date of the application. On receiving the report 
of the Examiner, th<^ Registrar shall accept the sp<‘cification if there is 
no objection on the ground tliat the invention has betni already wholly 
or partly des(*.ri I Mid. or on any other lawful ground. If there is such an 
obj(H;tion, th(‘ K(‘gistrar sliall hear th(‘ applicant, and if tht^ specification 
is not satisi’acitorily amended, h<^ will determine whether a rderence to 
any prior specifications ought to be made in the specification by way of 
not^e to th(^ ])ublic. 

Advertiseynent on arcepiance of Complete Specification, — On the 
acc(^ptance of tln^ compK‘te specification, the Ri^gistrar sliall advertise 
the aec('j)tance in the Oovemment Gazette, and the application and 
specification or sputifications with the drawings (if any) shall be open 
to public inspection. 

Opposition to grant of Patent. — ^Any person may, at anytime within 
thr(!(' months of date of this advertisement, give notice to the Registrar 
of opposition to the grunt of the patent. He may b(5 required to 
deposit security of an amount not exceeding Rs. 25(1. The applicant 
is to be notified, and the Registrar will hi ar both partitas and decide 
on th<^ case, subje(‘t to an appeal to tlu^ Atlorney-Ch neral. 

Scaling of Patent tlnuH' hv no opposition, or, in the case of 
opposition, if the det<‘rniination is in favour of the grant of a patent, 
such })atent shall he seah'd with the Public Sea! of tie' Colony. 

Provisional Protection. — Where an ap})lication accompanied by a 
provisional or (^ornj)let(‘ spt‘cification for a patejit in respect of an 
inv 3 ntion has been filed and a iiumbc'r and dele has been assigned to 
it in the receipt issu(‘d, the invention may during the period between 
the date of the application and the date of sealing such pahmt be used 
and published without prejudiw^ to thc^ patent to be granted for the 
same. 

Effect of acceptance of Complete Specification, — After the acceptance 
of a complete specification, and until the date of scaling a patent in 
respect thereof, or tlu^ expiration of the time for s(‘aling, the applicant 
shall have th<^ like privileges and rights as if a j)atent for the inven- 
tion had been sealed on the date of the acceptance of the complete 
specification, provided that an applicant shall not# be entitled to 
institute any pro(;eedings for infringe^ ment, unless and until ^ patent 
for the invention has b<‘en granted to him. 

Extent of Patent. — E\-ery patent, when sealed, shall have effect 
throughout Ceylon. 

The fees for keeping a })atent in force are Rs. 50 before the expiration 
of four years from its date ; Rs. 50 annually till the end of the eighth 
year ; Rs. 100 the n3Xt year ; Rs.‘ 150 the next ; Rs. 200 a year, till the 
end of the thirteenth year ; Rs. 200 for each y('ar of extension. 

, A patent shall cease if these payments ar(‘ not made when due; but 
tlu' time of payment may be extend<‘d for six months on payment of 
a fee not exceeding Rs. 100 if the non-payment was due to accident, 
uiistakc, or inadvertence. • 
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Amendmfnt oj Specification, — Specifications or applications may be 
amended after acceptance and issii3 of a patent from time to time, ■ 
such proposed amuidm^^nts being published in the Gazt iie. Opposition 
i,o the proposed amendment may be lodged, and the Il(‘gistrar shall 
ln^ar the parties. The Registrar will decide in any case wliat amend- 
ments, if any, shall be allowed subject to appeal to the Attorney- 
G(uieral. 

Power for Governor to order grant of Licenses. — On a petition being 
pn^sented to the (tovernor that the r<'asoiiable recpiirements of the 
public with respect to a patented invention are not being satisfied, 
the Governor may refer it to the District Court of Colombo, which 
may ord('r th(‘ j)atent4:('- to grant lic<uises or may n^voki' th(‘ patent. ’ 
Register. — A register of patei»ts is kejd. by the ib'gistrar. 

Term of Pateoit.—Tlw term of a patent is fourteen years, but this 
may be extended on a p(‘titiou l)eing present<Ml to the Gov<unK)r, who 
may refer it to tltt^ District Court of Colombo for i‘('port . 

Pevocalion of Paten'ts.— Datimts may l)e i*4‘voke(l on pt^tition jm'sented 
to this court by th(^ Attoriu'y-Gc'iu'ral or ciu’tain aggrieved persons, and 
after Viearing of both })arties. 

Actions for infringejuioit of patent are lu'ard ])y the District C(uirt*of 
CJolombo, siibject to tlu' right, of api)eal to the Supremo Com't. 

Registration of Paieoit granted in Great Briiaiot. --T ho holders or 
assigiuM‘s ef any jv),t('nts granted in Gri'at Britain u])on application 
nuui(' after January 1, 1905, may be granted a certificate of tlu^ regis- 
tration by the Governor on tlu‘ ])ayment of Ks. 150 by stain] )s on the 
a|>])lication forward(^d to the Registrar of Patents, such certificate • 
being deemed to be a patent iind<M’ tlie Ordinan<t<‘, and the prot'i^dure 
to obtain tlu^ issue of siu'h a e.(‘rtiti(tate being the same, 7 nutatw 
7 nniandis, as to obtain the grant of a patent. 

A ssignmen t to Colonial Secretarif of certain Inveyttious. — The inv(oi.tor 
of atiy im])rovemenb in instruments or munitions of war may assign the 
h(‘nefit of the invention to the Colonial S(‘cretary on behalf of His 
Majesty, and the ap])!ication and ■s])(u ifi(‘ation may be. kejjt secret if 
so ordered by the (Colonial Secretary. 

Inter natioval A riaoigenwoiU for P roteetion of l7Wen4io7is. — Any ptu’son 
who subsecjoent ly to tlie Order of His Majesty in (kinneil dated the 
S(‘venth clay of August, 1 995, whereby liis Maji'sty was pleased to 
apply to Ct'ylon the provisions of section 103 of th(^ Imperial Act 
entitled “ Tlie Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Ae,t, 1883,” has 
a})]>lied for ])rot<‘etion for any invention in England, or in any Foreign 
State with the Government of which His Majesty has made an arrange- 
ment under the said section for mutual ])rot(Hjti(>n of inventions, shall 
be entitk'd to a jiatmit for hisinvention under tliis Ordinance, aod such 
])at<'ut shall take elf(‘(d fi-oin th*‘ sami^ date as the date of the applii'ation 
in England or such Foreign State (as the <!ase may be), if the axiplicatioii 
is filed with the Registrar within twMve months of that date. The 
proceduri^ witJi such an application is the same as for an ordinary 
]>atent. 

Provision for Inter ~colo7iial, dbc,,Arrangc7nents. — Whenever it appears 
to the Governor in Council that the Legislature^ of any British Posses- 
sion has made satisfactory provision for the protection in such 

24 34^20 
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Possession of inventions patented in Ceylon, the Governor in Council 
may by order apply all or any of the provisions of the last preceding 
section relating to the protection of inventions patented in England, 
with such variations or additions (if any) as to the Governor in 
Council shall seem fit, to inventions patented in such British 
Possession. 


Sub-section 7.-— Trade Marks and Designs.* 

Registration of trade marks is regulated by the Ordinance No. 14 
of 1888 (as amended by Ordinances Nos. 4 of 1800, 6 of 1904, 9 of 190C, 
JT) of 1908, and of 1018), and the rules framed thereunder in 1906. 

Who may apply for Begi strati on of a Trade Mark. — Any person (which 
term includes firm or (^orj)oration) claiming to bo tlie proprietor of a 
trade mark may a]3ply for registration of the same in Ceylon. 

Particnlars req'ii/lred in the ApjdicMion. — The application for registra- 
tion must bo in the form ]ircscribed in the Ordinance, and must embody 
iitformal ion undcu* the following ) leads ; — 

(a) Nanu' of a])plicant ; 

(h) Address of aiiplicaut : 

(c) Business trading style (if any), and nationality of ayiplicant ; 

(d) (Jlass and deS(jript ion of goods ; 

(^?) Addri'ss for S(a*vic(^ in C-eylon, if the applicant is out of the Island. 

Classification of Goods. — A trade mark must bo registered for parti- 
cular* goods or ('lasses of goods. For puqiosos of registration goods 
are, by the iTado mai’ks niles, divided into fifty classes. If the applicant 
is in doubt .as to the class to wliich his goods belong, he may apply to 
the Registnar t o determine the class. 

What may be registered as a Trade Mark. — A registrable trade mark 
must contain one at least of the following essential particulars - 

(a) A name of an individual or firm printed, impressed, or woven in 
some yiartieular and distinctive manner ; or 

[h) A written signatures or copy of a written signat urc of individual 
or linn applying for registration thereof ; or * 

(c) A distinctive device, mark, stamp, brand, heading, label, or 

ticket ; or 

(d) An invented word or words ; or 

((3) A word or words having no reference to the character or quality 
of tile goods, and m^t being a geographical name. 

Any s])ocial and distinctive word or words, letter, figure, or combi- 
nation of letters and figures used as a trade mark before the coming 
into operation of the Ordinance (March 25, 1889), may also be registered 
us a trade mark. 

'"Added Matter^* (except name) must be disdaimed.-^To any of the 
('ssemtial y^articulars there may be added any letters, words, or figures, 
or combination of letters, words, or figures, but the applicant for 

’ A new Ordinance is in courbO of preparation. 
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n^gistration must specify the essential particulars of tlio trade mark 
and disclaim any right to the exclusive use of the added matter. The 
applicant’s own name or the foreign equivalent thereof or his plaeo of 
business need not bo disclaimed, but no entry of any such name will affect 
the right of any person owning the same name to use that name. 

Cotton Marks. — In respect of cotton piece goods and cotton yarn no 
mark consisting of a word or words alone (whether invented or otherwise) 
can be registered ; nor is a mark consisting of a lino heading alone 
registrable in respect of cotton piece goods. v::5uch marks ax’o not 
deemed distinctive. No registration of a ti*ado mark in res]xect of 
cotton piece goods or cotton yarn (in classes 2‘.i and 2^) will give any 
exclusive right to the use of any word, letter, uumei*ah lino lieading, 
or any combination thereof. * 

Representations of Marks to he supplied. — The application must bo 
accompanied by three re]wosontalions of the trade mark, one of which 
must appear on the a])plication, and the others upon s(^parate sheets 
of foolscaj) pai)er. Wheuv^ paper of a largo size is absolutely necessary 
for this purpose, the representations should bo mounted on cloth or 
other suitable mat('rial and folded to foolscap size. The representations 
must bo of a durable iiatimo. 

Application to Register a Mark in several Classes. — ^Whoro the goods 
to which tho mark is to bo applied belong to moro than one class, it 
would bo well to make a separate application in resj)oct of eacli class. 

Manner of signing Appllcallon. — If tiio mark belongs to a firm or 
partnership, the a])pli(iation should be signed by one or moro of its 
members ; and if to a body corporate, by a director or by tho secretary 
or other principal officer of the corporation. 

Agent may act when duly authorized. — When an application for regis- 
tration is made through an agent, he must bo duly authorized in writing 
by the owner or owners ; in the case of a firm, ]>artnership, or a body 
corporate, the authority should be authenticated in tho same manner 
as indicated in tho preceding paragraph. 

Declaration of Nationality required. — It is also necessary to declare 
the nationality of the a])})licant or 'a])]xlicants, or in tho case of a firm, 
of the individual members thereof. Tho declaration should bo in some 
such form as tho following : — 

“ I declare that I am a British subject ; ” “ I declare that I am a 
citizen of tho French Republic.” 

Particulars of Incorporation in the case of Corporation. — In the case 
of bodies ebrporate (excepting those incorporated in Ceylon), particulars 
of incorporation must be inserted in the application, c.r/., “A coinpany 
incorporated under tho laws of tho United ICingdom,” “A cojiipao^ 
organized and existing under tho laws of the State of Ohio, United 
States of America.” 

Old Marks, Additional Particulars required on Application. — An 
application to register a trade mark which was used by the applicant 
or his predecessors in business before the coming into operation of the 
Ordinance must contain a statement of the time during which, and 
of the persons by whom, it has been so used in respect of the goods 
mentioned in the application. 
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Name of Metal lo be slated in A'jijdicnlion for Mark used on- Metal 
Goods. — 1n an apjilication for tlio regisl ration *of a trade mark used on 
any metal goodH, tlio applicant mnst specify the metal or metals of 
which the goods are made. 

Foreign Words in Trade Mark. — ^Wlienever a mark consists of or 
includes words in other than .Itomaii ctiarach is, an autlienticaled 
translation tlua’cof must bo given at the foot or on the back of each 
representation. 

Slmilaritif to JUgislered JSlarks 'not (/llowed. — jS’o mark liaadng a re- 
8omb]anc(‘ eitlier t«> one already registered, or to one lor the registration 
of which an a))phcatian is pending, is admissibk^ tu registration in 
res])ect of similar goods. An int(>ndiiig a])])heant may, if h(‘ so dc^sires, 
^search tlio (‘lassified re])i*ds(‘utations of trade nuirks at the Kegistrar- 
(lenerars Ottice, in order t(» ascertain whetluT any marks which may 
resernlde the ])ro])osed mark are already on rt'cowl. 

Series of similar Marks 'mag he regislercd. — WIksi a ])('rson soeJes to 
regist(‘r several trade marks for thc^ same description of goods which, 
while ros(m)hling omj another in tlio material pa.rticulars thereof, yet 
diff(‘r in rt\specl of — 

(а) Stati^mmit of the goods for which thc^y a!‘(' resjx'ctively used or 

propos(‘d to bo used ; or 

(б) - Statement of number, jiriee, (juality, or names of places : 

the marks may be regisb'.red as a serh'S in eiK^ rc'gisl ration. An a]i])Ji- 
eation foi* such ri'gistration must be accom[)ani(‘d by a rej/resentatioii 
of each trade mark of the s(n*ies. 

Coloar. — A trade* marie nuiy lx* r(‘gistei'<‘d in any colour or (*olours, 
and sucli ri'gistration will, su))j(*ct to t he ])rovisi(>us of IIk* Ordinaudo, 
t^oufer on the registered owikt tlu^ exclusive right lo use the same in 
such ]iariicnlar colour or coloiu's. 

Frotedure on llcceigi of AppUcallon.— On recei])t of an ap]>lication, 
if the Jh'gislrar is satisfie'd that the mark is n^gistrahle, 1 h* will advm’liscj 
tJie a])pli('at i\)n in the Government Gazette and in a local n(nvspa])cr at. 
the exjH'nse of t he ap])lieant . If no ojyj(*ction is taken to the application, 
the K(*gistrar will, on the ('xpiration of two months from the date of 
the advertisement in the Government Gazette^ put lh(^ marie on the 
regist er. 

-For the purpose of such advortis(unent, the a]>phcant should furnish 
a block of th(^ trade mark. The block must, eorrcsjxmd exact iy with 
the reprt'soiitatioiis, and must be on a si*al(' sulh(*ien(.ly larger to 
reproduce the mark faithfully. ‘ 

Non-complclionof Registration of a Trade Mark. — Wlvcre the Kegistrar 
fii)ds it necessary to rejtxd. an a])y)licati(ni or to ascertntu furtlu'.r infor- 
mation before admitting it, he will communicate with tlie applicant. 
In the latU'r case, sllould registration not bo (X)m])lett*d within twelve 
inontlis from the date of the ar)plication owing to default on the part 
of the ajijilicant-, the applic.ation may, after duo noliee, bo treated as 
abandoned, unless it bo completed within the tiiiio specified in such 
noticG. 

Date of Begistmilon. — The date of rocei]jt of the application by the 
Kcgisirar is deemed to bo the date of registration. Where application 
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foi^ registration of a trade mark wliicii is registrable in Ceylon has been 
previously made cither in, the United Ivingdom or in any foreign State 
with wliich arrangements for the mutual protection of trade marks 
exist, the ajiplicant may obtain priority of date in Ceylon, provided 
the local application is made within four months of such British or 
foreign application. 

Duration of Retjistrailon and Payment of Renewal Fees. — .Registration 
of a trade mark is for a period of fourteen years from the date of receipt 
of the original aj)i)lic*ation, but may be renewed from time to time on 
[layment of the proscribed foe. Each renewal is for fourteen years. 

Opposition to RegistraRon. — Registration of a trade mark Tiiay be 
opposed by any interested j^erson by tiling n uoti(^e of opposition (in 
dupli(*ato) within one montii from the of the advertisement of the 
mark in tlie Government Gazette. Witliin one month of the date- of 
receipt from tho^Registrar of the notice of opposition the applicant 
must tile a couutta*-stat(*ment in dn])licato. 

The Registrar v\*ill then serve a cei>y of the counter-statement on the 
ojjponi'ut. and call u])On him to give security for any costs as may be 
awardiHl in r(‘sp(H*t of the ojijiosition. On sc'curity being furnislK^d, the 
case will stand for the dtdermination of tlic District Court of Colombo. 

Request to Register subsequent Proprietor. — Aiay request made by a 
subsequeni proprietor on ajqoljcatiou for tlic^ registration in his name 
of a registcrc'd trade? mark must bo in Form D iircscribed by the rules. 
Sucli r(?qucst must, in the case of an individual, be signed by the person 
seeking registration, and in, t-ho case of a firm or partnershqr by some 
one or more of its members, and in the cas(‘- of a body corporate by a 
director or by tin? S(?crctary or other }mncipal oiHc(?r of the co7q)oration. 
Tile recpK'St may in an.y of these cases bo signed by an agent duly 
authorized to the satisfaetion of the Registrar. 

Assignment to be obtained of Trade Marks on aequirmg Goodwill of 
Business. — Wli(n*e a ])orsou becomes entitled to the goodwill of a busi- 
ness, h(? should forthwith ascertain w^hat registered marks have been 
in us{^ in that business, and ;it tho earliest possible moment get those 
marks transferred in his naiiK? and tho transfer registered. 

Advice on Trade Marks Matters not given by Registrar.-^Thi^ Rogistrar- 
C(*u(?rai\s OfHcc? do{.?s not undertake to give legal advice or opinions on 
questions of infriiigt*ment or on any subject connected witli trade 
marJis law, wdiich, like other laws, is left to the interpretation of 
})rofcssional men. * 

Trade Marks Agents 'in Geylon. — ^Tho Registrar e-annot recommend 
any particular agent for emxiloyment by appheauts. Tho following, 
howT-ver, is a list of agents who usually transact trade marks ’pusinoss : — 

Messrs. Julius & Creasy, Bristol Buildings, York street, Fort, Colombo. 

Messrs. Ij\ J. & (>. do Saram, No. 13, Queen street, Fort, Colombo. 

Messrs. IT. V. Williams & (Jo., No. ^8, Chatham street. Fort, (Jolombo. 

Messrs, van Cnylcnberg & dc Witt, No. 18, Chatham street, Fort, 
Colombo ; and No. H5, Hulflsdorp, Colombo. 

Prohihiiion. — Any person who rexrresents that a trade/ mark is regis- 
tered, which is not so, is liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding 
Rs. 50. A person is deemed to repre^sent that a trade mark is 
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registered, if he sells the article with the word “ registered or a^iy 
word or words expressing or implying that registratii>n has been effected, 
stamped, engraved, or impressed on, or otherwise applied to, the article. 

Assumption of Royal Arms. — An}^’ person who, without the authority 
of His Majesty or any of the Royal Family or of any Government 
Department, assiunos or uses in connection with any business or pro- 
fession the Royal Arms or arms so nearly resembling the same as to bo 
calculated to deceive in such a manner as to load other persons to 
behove that he is carrying oh his business or y^rofession by or under 
such authority as aforesaid is guilty of an offence, and is liable on 
conviction to a fine of Rs. 100. 

‘‘ Government Gazette.'^ — ^Trade marks are advertised in Part I. of 
tho Ceylon Governrnent Gazette })ublished weekly on Fridays. • The 
Gazette may bo had from the Government Printer, Colombo,* at Rs. 12 
per year. The price of a single copy is 25 cents. ^ 

Prescribed Forms. — Tho form of application for registration of a trade 
mark appears in tho S(ihedule to the Ordinance, and tho other forms in 
the second schedule to tho rules. Only application forms may bo had 
at the Registrar-General’s Office. If a^ manuscript form is used, the 
paper must be of a foolscap size, and have on the left-hand side a margin 
of an inch and a half. 

Fees. — Tlic'. following is a list' of tho f(’‘-cs pn,yablc under the Trade 


Marks Ordinanc(‘ : — ^ 

(1) On appli(;ation to rc^gistVr a trade mark for one or more 

articles iiiehided in onci class . . . . 2 50 

(2) For rogistmlioii of a trade mark for one or more* articles 

included in one class . . . , 10 0 

(3) For I’egisl'Oring a series of tirade mai’ks, for every additional 

representation after the first, in each class . . 2 50 

(4) For entering notice of opposition, for each trade mark, 

whether in one or mori^ (‘lasses . . . . 10 0 

*(5) On application to register a subsequent proprietor in case 

of assignment or transmission, the first mark . . dO 0 

(0) For every Mditionol mark assigned or transmitted at the 

same time . . . . ..10 

(7) For certificate of refusal to register a trade mark under 

section 20 . . . . . . 10 0 

(8) For certificate of refusal at the same time for more than 

• one trade mark, for each additional trade mark after 
the first . . . . ..50 

(9) For the continuance of mark at tho expiratioi* of fourteen 

years . . . . . . 10 

(10) Additional fee when fee is paid within three months after 

expiration of fourteen years . . ..50 

(11) Additional fee for restoration of trade mark when removed 

for non-payment of fee . . . . 10 0 

(12) For altering address on the register, for every mark . . 2 50 

(13) For every entry in the register of a rectification thereof or 

an alteration thereon not otherwise charged # ..50 

(14) For cancelling the entry or part of the entry of a trade ^ 

mark upon the register,- on the application of the owner 
of such trade mark . , . . . . 2 50 

(15) On request to the Registrar to correct a clerical error . . 2 50 

(16) For certificate of registration to be used in legal proceedings 5 0 
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# . Rs. c. 

(17) For certificate of registration to be used for the purpose of 

obtaining registration in foreign countries • . 2 50 

(18) For copy of notification of registration . . ..10 

(19) Settling a special case by the Registrar . • 20 0 

(20) For inspecting register, for every quarter of an hour . . 0 50 

(21 ) For making a search amongst the classified representations 

of trade marks, for every quarter of an hour . . 0 50 

(22) For office copy of documents, for every himdred words 

(but never less than 50 cents) . . . 0 25 

(23) For certifying office copies, manuscript or printed . , 0 50 

(24) For certificate of the Registrar under section 36 . . 2 50 

(25) In cases where a trade mark requires a greatc'r space than 

two inches of the depth of the page of the Qovemment 

XHazette, for each additional inch or part of an inch . , 10 

Fees }how Payable. — ^These fees, exce pt those under item 25, should bo 
paid by means of uncancollod Ceylon stam])s affixed to the several 
documents. 

Designs. 

Registration of designs is regulated •by the Ordinance No. 7 of 1904 
(as amended by Ordinance No. 9 of 1906), and the rules framed there- 
under in 1906. 

What may he Registered as a Design. — “ Design,” for the purpose of 
the above Ordinance, means any design- applicable to any article of 
manufacture or to any substance, artificial or natural, or partly artificial 
and partly natural, whether the design is applicable for the yjatteru, or 
for the shape or configuration, or for the ornament thereof, or for any 
two or more of such purposes, and by whatever means it is applicable, 
whether by ])rinting, painting, embroidering, weaving, sewing, modelling, 
casting, embossing, engraving, staining, or any other moans whatever, 
manual, mechanical, or chemical, separate or combined. • 

Form of Application. — The form of application is prescribed in the 
schedule to the Ordinance. 

Manner of maJeing Application.— An application for registration of 
a design must be made in the prescribed form to the Registrar of Designs, 
Registrar-GencraFs Offico,Colombo, and must be signed by the applicant, 
or if he is absent from Ceylon, by an agent resident in the Island duly 
authorized thereto on his behalf. A iDrief statement of the novelty 
claimed for the design may be endorsed on the application. 

Nature and Glass of Design to be stated in Application. — ^The application 
must (Contain a statement of the nature of the design and the class or 
classes in which the applicant desires the design to bo registered. For 
the purposes of registration goods are, by the designs rules, divided into 
fourteen classes. In the case of doubt as to the class in which a design 
ought to be registered, the Registrar, after such inquiry as may appear 
necessary, may decide the questioi:\,*or he may refer it for decision by 
the (governor in tlfe Executive Council. 

Copies or Representations of Designs to l>e furnished to Registrar . — ^The 
applicant must furnish the Registrar either with three copies, drawings, 
photographs, cr tracings of the design sufficient to enable the Registrar 
to identify the design, and suitable for oificial records, or with exact 
representations or specimens of the design. 
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Ejfect of Registration and its Duration .' — Registration of a design gives 
the registered proprietor copyright in the design during five years from 
the date of registration. Registration may be extended for three 
further periods, each of five 5 ^ears, on application and payment of the 
prescribed fees. 

“Copyright’' yneans the exclusive right to a]:)ply a design to any 
article of inanufacluro or to any su(*]i substance as aforesaid in the 
class or (^lasses in which the design is n'gistered. 

Inspection of Registered Designs. — ^lJ)iiring the existence of copyright 
in a design, llio design will not be open to inspection, excei)t by the 
proprietor or a j x'rson authorized in w ritiug by the ] )ro] uietor, or a ] )erson 
authoriz('d by the Registrar or hy tlu^ court, and who furnishes such 
information as may enable th(^ Ih^gisirar to identify the tlesign, nor 
(except in the ])reH(m(*(^ of the Registnir orof an ol'hcer a.cting under liim, 
nor exeej)ton ])ayTnent of (Ije prc'scriln^d f(*e, and tht; person malang th(' 
inspection will not be endtled to t.ak(^ any eopy of the design or of any 
part- thereof. Providc^d that when^ registration of the design is refused 
on tlu^ ground of identity with a design already r(.\gistered, the ap])licant 
for ivgistration will Ih^ entitled* to ins])ect the design so registered. 
When the copyright in the d(?sign has ceasc^d, tlu^ d(‘sign will bo o])en 
to inspt'ction, and (‘opi(\s thereof may lie taken by any person on 
payment of the privscribed focc • 

Marking of Articles.^—TioioYO the (kdivery on sale of any artiek'- io 
wdiieh a registered design bas be-en applk^h tlu^ pro])ri(d()r of such 
design must, if such article is ineluckKl in any of the (dasses J to J2 in 
t hi> elassifieatiou of goods, <uxus(5 such article t o”be ina.rk(Ml with tlio 
kdter “ R " and thc^ number appearing on th('> certificate^ of r(‘gist ration, 


and must, if such aiRedo is included in class 13 or J4, cause each such 
artick' to bo marktul with the lottiTs “ RhXh” 

Fees. — 3’h{' following is a list, of tlie h^i^s )»ay{)t)le inulen* the Designs 
Ordinance : Rs. c. 

( 1 ) On appl iCation to register’ one dc^sign t o be jip})li('d t-o singk' 

articles in each class i‘xcc})t classics 13 aiul 14 . . 7 50 

(2) On application to register one dc'sigii to lx; ay)pUcd to 

single articles in classes 13 and 14 . . . . 0 50 

(3) On application to r<‘cister ora; design to be applied to a set 

of articles,* for each class rif registration . . 15 t> 

(4) (hpy of certificate of r-egistrutioo . . . . 2 50 

(5) On request for certificate of registration for legal proceed- 

ings or ot li(T special purpose . . .,,50 

(0) On request to enter name of subsequent pi'opri (4 or (same 
as I'ogist ration fee). 


(7) Inspection of design in any case in wlji(;h inspt'ction is 

permitt ed by the Ordinatiee, for each q uart cr of an hour 0 50 

(8) Copy of one such design (cost acc(rrding to ugreomeui ). 


(9) On request to correct- clerical error . . “ . . 2 5t) 

(10) On request to enter new address .. . . 2 50 

(11) For office copy, every 100 words (but never less than 

50 cents) .. . . 0 25 

(12) For certifying office copies, manuscript or ])rinted .. 0 50 


* ‘‘ Set ” includes any number of articles ordinarily on sale together, 
irrespective of the varieties of size and arrangement- in which the particular 
design may he shown on <;ach separate article. 
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Sub-section 8.—Company Registration.* 

The Ceylon law on the registration of companies is contained in the 
Ordinance No. 4 of ^1861 and the amending Ordinances. 

Minimum Number to form a Company. Memorandum of Association , — 
Seven or nioro persons associated for any lawful purpose may, by 
subscribing their names and addresses to a memorandum of association, 
and otherwise complying with the requirements of the law, have them- 
selves formed into an incorporated company with or without limited 
liability. Should the number at any time fall short of seven, and the 
vacancies be not filled within six months, no business should be carried 
on until the required number is made up. 

Penalty for N on -registration where Slhareholders exceed prescribed 
Number, — No company, association, or partnership consisting of more 
than twenty persons (or six persons in the case of a banking company) 
shall carry on any trade or business having for its object tlie procure- 
ment of gain, unless it is r(‘gistered as a company under the “ Joint 
Stock Companies Ordinances,” or is incorporated or otherwise legally 
constituted by some Act of Parliamenl, Koyal Charter, or Letters 
Patent,. or is regisb'red as a cotnpany under any Act of Parliament 
relating to joint stock companies ; and any persons carrying on business 
contrary to tl^s provision will each be liable for the payment of the 
whole'debts of the company, association, or partnership. 

Matters required in Memorandum of Association. — The memorandum 
of association shoiild contain the following particulars : — 

(1 ) The name of Ihe proposed company. 

{2) The town in Ceylon in which the registered office of the company 
, is to be establish'd. 

(3) The objects for which the proposed company is to be established. 

(4) The liability of the shareholders, whether it is to be limited or 

unlimit(‘d. 

(5) The amount of the nominal capital of the propose d»comimny. 

(6) The number of shares into which sinh capital is to be divided, 

and the amount of each share, subject to the following restric- 
tion : — 

That in the case of a company form(^d wnth limited liability, 
the word “limited” shall be the last w^ord in the name of 
the company. 

The number of shares taken by each subscriber should be noted 
against iSs signature in the m( morandrun of association. 

Similarity of Names in Incorporated Companies prohibited; Names of 
Companies controlled by Foreigners. — No company w ill be incorporated 
undeff a name identical with or similar to that of a company already on 
the register. The name of any company the shares in which are owned 
or controlled wholly^ or mainly by j)eVsons who are not British shall 
contain sufficient indication that such persons are not British. 

Objects* of the Company to be stated fully in the Memorandum of 
Association. — The objects of the (company should be stated in Ihe 
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momorandum of association fully so as to embrace every description of 
business likely, to bo carried on by the company, and it cannot travel 
outside those objects. Any change in the objects can only bo made 
with leave of court, which will b(' granted only after careful inquiry. 

Articles of Association governing the Company. — The memorandum of 
association may be accompanied by articles of association (signed by 
the subscribin’s to the memorandum of association) prescribing regu- 
lations for the company. If no n^gulations are pn^seribed, the company 
will be bound .by lh(^ regulations (joiitaiiiod in Table C of the schedule 
to th(^ Ordinance No. 4 of 18G1 so far as they apply. 

Stamps on Memorandum and Articles of Association. — Tlxe memo- 
randum of association should bear a stamp of Bs. 50, and the* articles 
a stam]) of Rs. 10. Tliese stamps should bo cancelled by one of the 
signatory's to the documents. 

Hoio ip obtain Incorporation. — In order to obtain incorporation, the 
memorandum of a.ssociation, tog<dher with tha articles (if any) should 
be d(‘livered to ilu^ Registrar of Joint Stock Oompanit^s, who will, upon 
being satisfied that the requirenKuits of the law.in respect of registration 
have been com] died with, and on ascertaining that tliere is no legal 
impediment to th(^ in(*.or])oration of tlie com])any, causes th(^ documents . 
to be, published in th(^ Qovcrnme.nt Gazette in three (*onseoutive weelcly 
nurab(^rs, the cost of su(4i publh^atioii being borne ))y the applicant. 
The Registrar will then (uidorse on the memorandum of association a 
declaration that th(‘ (tompany has b(Hm incorporated and issue a certi- 
ficate of incorporation. 

Company to keep Register of Shareholders ; List of Shareholders and 
Balance Sheet (o be sent to Registrar Annually. — Every rc'gistored com- 
pany should k<‘(']3 a register of it s shareholders, and prcqjare annually a 
list of tlu^m in the ])r(‘scribed form D in tho schedule to the Ordinance. 

A (^opy of the annual ]i.st authenticated by the seal of the company 
should be sent to the Registrar in the iliird W4^ek after tho ordinary annual 
general meeting. With this annual list of shar^hokk^rs the annual 
balancH^ sheet of the coin])auy should also be forwarded to th ) R(^gi8trar. 

Inspection of Register of Shareholders and Balance Sheet. — The Register, ‘ 
the Annual List of Shandiolders, and the Balance Shoot are open to the 
inspection of any shandiolder free, and to th(^ inspi^ction of any other 
person on ]Hiym(uit of a fee not €'XC(‘ediiig 50 cents. Copies of these 
may also be obtained from the (company or from the Registrar. 

Company may change its Name. — Any registered company may by h 
special rc^solution of the (company and with the approval of tho Governor- 
chan go its namt^ 

Change of Place of Office. — Any registered company may by special 
resolution so far modify its memorandum of association as to remove 
its registered office from the town memtioned in the memorandum of 
association to any othcT tomi in the Island. • 

Company'' s Articles may he ahere'd. -^Tho regulations contained in the 
(JomjDany’s articles of association ma.y, by special resolution of the - 
company, bo altered or added to from time to time. 

'\\'hat is a Special Resolution. — A resolution is deejned a special 
r»'solntiori whenever the same has been passed by three -fourths of the 
sluireliolders and confirmed by a majority at a meeting held fourteen 
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clear days after, but within two months from, the date of the meeting 
H»t which the resolution was at first passed. 

Registration of Special Resolution. — Within fifteen days of the con- 
firmation of a special resolution a copy' of it shall be forwarded to the 
Registrar to be recorded by him. 

Company may Increase or Reduce its Capital. — A company may, if 
so authorized by its regulations, increase or rediu^o its capital. The 
reduction of capital requires confirmation by the District Court. Such 
increase or reduction should be notifi.ed to the Registrar. 

Company, to ham Registered Office and exhibit its Name there. — Every 
registered company should have a registered office with the nam(^ of the 
company affixed on it ; penalty for failure is Rs. 50 peu* day. Any 
change should be notified to the R(^gistrar. 

Contracts how made. — Contracts on behalf of any rt'gisterc'd company 
may be made as follows : — 

(1 ) Any contra(;t which would be. by law requir(‘d to b(‘ in writing may 
be made on behalf of t he (company in writing under the common 
seal of the company, and such contract may in tic* same 
manner varietl or discharged. 

(2) Any contract whicdi would be by law required to be in writing, 
and signed by the j)arties to be charged therewith, may b(^ made 
on behalf of the company in. writing, signed by any person 
acting und<'r the express or implied authority of the company, 
and such contract may in the same manner be varied or dis- 
charged. 

(Jl) Any contract which would be by law valid, although made by 
parol only and not reduced into writing, may bo made by parol 
on behalf of the company by any person acting under the express 
or impli(^d authority of the company, and such contract may in 
the same u ay bo varied or discharged. 

Execution of Deeds abroad. — A n'gistered company may }jy instrument 
or writing under their common s(‘al ('mpower any i)(Tson as their 
at torney to execute deeds on tludr bt^half in any place. 

Companies incorporated outside Ceylon and carrying on Business in 
the Island. — Every company incorporalMl outside C(“ylon, and having 
a place of business establislu-d within the Island, must file with the 
Registrar — 

(a) A certified copy of the charter, statutes, or memorandum and 
articles of association of the comx)any or otlw r instruments con- 
stituting or defining the constitution of the com])any, and if the 
instrument is not in English, a certified translation thevoof : 

(h) A list containing the names, addrc'sses, occupations, am! nation- 
alities of th(> persons wlio are the directors of th(' company, any 
former namc^s tliat may have b^en borno by any su(‘h 2)ersai), 
and his former nationality (if any) ; 

(c) The names and addresses of some one or more individuals 
resident in Ceylon authorized to accept on behalf of the company 
service of pioc('ss and any notice required by law to be served on 
the company. 
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Alterations to he notified to Registrar. — In the event of any alteration 
being made in any of the documents mentioned above, the company 
must file with the Registrar a notice of such alteration. 

Manner of certifying Instrument defining the Constitution of the Com- 
pany, — The doc ament mentioned in paragraph (a) above should be 
certified as a true copy in the following manner : — 

(1) Where the company is one incorporated in the United Kingdom 

or any other part of the British Dominions, the document 
required under this paragraph must be certified — 

(i.) By the Rc^gistrar o*f Joint Stock Companies of the place 
where the company was incorporated ; or 
(ii.) By a notary public or other officer authorized by law to 
certify documents ; or 

(iii.) By the secretary or a director of the company, provided 
that such secretary signs his own personal name, and not 
the name of a firm or corporation. The signature of the 
director or secretary should be witnessed by a notary public, 
or by t’wo other responsible persons. 

(2) Manner of certifying Docmnents relating to Foreign Companies . — 

Whi're the company is one incorporated outside the British 
Dominions, th<^ document must be certified as a true copy or 
correct translation, as iho ease may be — 

(i. ) By the British Consul of the place whore the company was 
iiicorporat('d or of tin* place where tlie coiqpany’s registered 
office is situated ; or 

(ii.) By a notary public duly authorized to practise as such by 
the OoveTiimiuii of any part of th(^ British Dominions ; 
or. 

(iii.) By any other officer authorized by the law of any part of 
thi* British Dominions to certify documents. 

The person certifying the document should insi^rt in his certificate 
the date and the place of his signing such certificate, in addition to the 
capacity in which he certifies the document. 

Where the original document is not in English, a certified copy of it 
in the language in which it is written should bo filed, in addition to an 
English translation of it certified as correct, , 

Documents mentioned in paragraphs (6) and (c) above should be 
signed or countersigned by a person whose name appears in 
document (c) or by some other person in Ceylon duly authorized by 
the company. 

Miscellaneous. — The Ordinance also provides for transfer of shares, 
share certificates, accounts, winding up, &c. If no provision is made 
by the Ceylon law, English law is to be followed. 

A special Ordinance, No. 2 of 1897, d^als with Banking companies 
somewhat on similar lines. English law is similarly applicable to cases 
not provided for. 
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Fees.* — The following is the table of Registrar's fees : — 

(1) For registration of a company whose nominal capital does not 

exceed Rs. 10,000 

(2) For every Rs. 10,000 of nominal capital or part of Rs. 10,000 

after the first Rs. 10,000 . . . . 

(3) For registration of any increase in the capital of a company, for 

every Rs, 10,000 or part of Rs. 10,000 

(4) For registering a list of shareholders, a balance sheet, a special 

resolution, or making a record of any fact authorized or required 

to be recorded by- the Registrar of Companies 
(6*) For inspection of any document kept by the Registrar 

(6) For making a copy of any document, for every 120 words or part 

thereof 

(7) For registering any document relating to a company incorporated 

outside Ceylon and carrying on business in the Island 

(8) For every certificate of incorporation 

Registration of Business Names. 

The provisions of “ The Registration of Business Names Ordinance, 
^ 0 . 6 of 1918,” apply to — 

(а) Firms to Register. — Every firm of two or more partners having- a 

place of business in Ceylon and carrying on business under a 
business ixame or vilasam which does not consist of the true full 
names of all partners without any addition (such as “ & Sons," 
“ & Bros.," &c.) ; 

(б) Individuals. — Every individual having a place of business in 

Ceylon and carrying on business under a business name which 
does not consist of his true full names without any addition 
(such as “ & Co.,” &c.) ; 

(c) Change of Name. — Every individual or firm having a place of 
business in Ceylon, who*, or a member of which has at any time* 
changed his name (except in the case of a woman in consequence 
of marriage) ; and • * 

(d>) Agents of Foreign Firms . — Every firm, individual, or corporation 
having a place of business in Ceylon, and carrying on business 
wholly or mainly as nominee or trustee of or for another person 
or other persons, or another corporation or acting as agpnt for 
any /oreignt(non-British) firm for the general purposes of the 
business of such foreign firm in Ceylon. 

Profusion. — ^The word “business” in the Ordinance includes pro- 
fession. 

No Registration required if Business is done in one's own full Name 
without any Addition.-^An individual carrying on business in his true 
full names without any addition (such as “ & Co.”), and who has not 
changed his name at any tinie* dooanot come within the scope of the 
Ordinance, unless he carries on business as detailed in paragraph 1 (d) 
above. 


Rs, c, 
60 0 
2 60 
2 60 

2 60 
0 60 

0 36 

5 0 
2 60 


* In the case of a natural -bom British subject, after he has completed his 
eighteenth year. 
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Pariculars required- / v/ Begmration, — Every firm or person required 
to be registered sliould fumish to the Registrar of Business Karnes of 
the Province in which the principal place of business of the person or 
firm is situated a statement in writing in the prescribed form containing 
the following particulars : — 

(а) The business name. 

(б) The general nature of the business. 

(c) The principal place of business. 

(d) Where the registration to be thEected is that of a firm, the present 

name {in full), any former name (in full ), the nationality, the 
former nationality (if any), the usual residence, and the other 
business occupation (if any) of each of the individuals who are 
partners, and the oor])orato name and registered or principal 
office of every corj^oration which is a partner. 

(e) Where the registration to be effected is that of an individual, the 

present name (in full), any former nam(‘/ (in full), the nationality, 
the former nationality (if any), the usual residence, and the 
other busim^ss occupation (if any) of such individual. 

(/■) Wliere the registration to lx‘ effected is that of a corporation, its^ 
corporate name and r(>gLstered or j[)rin(‘i])al office and the names 
and nationalities of its directors. 

(g) Wliore a business is carried on under two or more business names, 
each of thost^ busiiK'ss names must be stated. 

Manner oj Signing Statement of Parti calars. — The n^quired statement 
of particulars should lie signed by the jierson owning the business, or in 
the case of a firm by all the partners of the firm. If all the partners 
are unable to sign, on(^ of them should sign it, and furnish an affidavit 
verifying the particulars in tlu^ statement. 

Additional Particulars in respect of Ageyicles. — Where a firm, indi- 
vidual, or cor})oration cariies on business as a nominee, trustee, or 
agent of a fortdgn firm as detailed in paragra})h 1 (d) above, additional 
particulars in respect of tlie trust or foreign agency should bo furnished 
in the proscribed form (vide section 3 of the Ordinance). 

• Fee. — ^The foe for registration of a statement of particulars is Rs. 6, 

payable in imcan colled stam]>s. 

Local' M anager'* s Responsibilities. — In cases whore the persons owning 
the business or all the partners of a firm are outsido Ceylon, the local 
manager is personally responsible for the discharge of all obligations 
attacliing to the firm or person, and such local manager is subject to 
the same responsibilitit's, liabilities, and penalties as the firm or person 
whoso business ho manages. 

When to Register. — The particulars required for registration should 
be furnished within fourteen days aftoi the firm or person commences 
business, or within such further period as tlTe Registrar may on applica- 
tion allow. Any application for extension of time should be made before 
the lapse of the prescribed period of fourteen days. 

Changes to he notified. — Wlienever a change is made or .occurs in any 
of the particulars registered in respect of any firm or person, such firm 
or person should withm fourteen days after such change, or such further 
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period as the Registrar may on application allow, furnish a statement 
of the change in the prescribed form. The fee for registration of a 
statement of change is Rs. 2 * 50, also payable in uncancellod stamps. 

Penalty for Non-registration. — If any firm or person required to 
furnish a statement of particulars or of any change in particulars make 
default in so doing without any reasonable excuse, every partner in 
the firm or the person so in default is^liable to a fine oi. Its. 100 for 
every day during which the default continues. 

Disability of Person in Default. — ^Wiieio any firm or person required 
to furnish a statement of particulars or of any changes in ])articulars 
makes default in so doing, the rights of that defaulter under or arising 
out of any contract made or mtoredinto by or on bt^half of such defaulter 
in relation to the business are not (uiforct'able at any time while he is 
in default, by action or other legal proceedings. 

Registrar to Register and Issue Certificate, which. should be exhibited 
conspicuously. — On rccehdng any statement of particnilars, the Regis- 
trar will after examination tile the same and issue a certificate of regis- 
tration to the firm or [K>rson so registorf^d, and such certificate or a 
certified copy thereof should bo ke])t exhibited in a (Hms])icuouH ])osition 
at the principal place of business of the firm or i)erson, and if not kept 
so exhibit(^d, every partn<‘.r in the firm or the person, as the case may be, 
is guilty of an offence, and liable to a fine of Hs. .‘300. 

Notification on Cessation of Business. — If any registered firm or 
individual ceases to carry on busirn'ss, it is the duty of the i)ersons w^ho 
were partners in the firm at the time when it ceased to carry on business 
or of the individual, or if he is dead, his personal representative, within 
three months after the business has ceased to be carried on, to send to 
the Registrar notice in the prcscrib('d form that the firm or individual 
has ceased to carry on business, and if any x>erson whose duty it is to 
give such notice fails to do so within such tiiiKi as aforesaid, he is liable 
to a fine of Rs. 300. 

Business Names of Foreigners. — Where a business is owned or con- 
trolled by persons who are not British, tht^ business nafne, if it indicates 
the nature of the business, should contain some indication which is 
sufficient to intimate that the Y>orsons arc not British. 

Dispection and Copies. — Any statement of particulars furnished 
under the Ordinance is o[Hm to the inspe(*tion of any ])erson on ])ayment 
of a fee of Re, 1. 4 Copies may also be obtained. 


* Registration of Mutual Provident Societies. 

What Societies may be registered: — Societies established will, the object 
of promoting thrift, of giving relief to its mfunbers in times of sickness 
or distress, of aiding them when in peeimiary diffic ultn^s, and 4or making 
])rovisions for their widows and orphans may be registered under the 
Ordinance No. 16 of 1891. 

Societies established for any other pur{K>se, such as promotion of 
education, may also, with the special authority of the Governor in 
Executive Council, be registered under the stime Ordinance. Such 
societies are liable to a registration fee of Rs. 10. 
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' Minimwn Capital required, — No society can be registered which does 
not consist* of seven persons at least, and a capital of Rs. 10,000 or 
more. * 

Manner of making Application for Registration. — Application for 
registration should be signed by seven members and the secretary and 
forwarded to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, Colombo, together 
with two copies of the rules of. the society. 

Registrar to issue Acknowledgment of Registration. — On being satisfied 
that the requirements of the Ordinance have been complied with, tho 
Registrar will issue to the society an acknowledgment of registry, which 
is conclusive evidence that the society has been registered. 

Effect of Registration. — The registration of a society renders it a body 
corjiorato bj/ the registered name, with perpetual succession and a 
common seal and with limited liability. 

Cluinge of Name. — A SQciety may change its name with the Regis- 
trar’s approval, and may convert itself into a Joint Stock Company, 
in which latter case its registration under the Societies’ Ordinance 
becomes void. 

“ Limited ” to form part of Name. — The words Society Limited 
must be the last words in the name of a registered society. 

Rules. — The rules of a registeri^d society should provide for the 
several matters si)eeified in the schedule to the Ordinance, and no 
amendment will bo valid until it has been recorded by the Registrar. , 

Office. — Every registered society must have a registered oftico at 
which a eo])y of thc^ latest balance sheet should be kept hung up in a 
(conspicuous place. Notice of (diange of ])lace of office should be sent 
to tljo Registrar. 

Accounts to he f urnished to Registrar and published. — The accounts of 
a registered society should be audited, and a geiKU'al statement of its 
recoijrts and expenditure, funds and effects, made up to December 31, 
Stmt to the Registrar before the first day of Juno next succeeding, 
together with a report signed by the auditor. An annual balance 
sheet should be published in the Oovernment Gazette. 

Partnerships. 

The law^ relating to partnerships is regulated by the English Law — 
Ordinance No. 22 of 1866. No partnership where the capital exceeds 
Rs. 1,000 shall be of any force or avail in law, unless made in. writing 
and signed by the parties making the same. If the partnership relates 
to a matter connected with land, the instrument must be ndtarially. 
executed. An instrument of partnership must bear a stamp of Rs. 10. 

Banking Companies. — These are regulated by Ordinance No. 2 of 
1897. They enjoy a privilege similar to that enjoyed by such companies 
in England, with regard to the production of their books in courts of 
justice. 

Savinqs Banks. — Post Office Savings Banks are regulated by section 
53, Ordinance No. 1 1 of 1908, and the Ceylon Sa\nngs Bank by Ordinance 
No. 12 of 1859. 

Life Insurance Companies are governed by the provisions of 
Ordinance No. 11 of 1911, 
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Sub-section 9. — Authentication of Documents. 

Deeds affecting Land, or Interests in Land. 

Deeds affecting Immovable Property to he executed before a Notarq^ and 
two Witnesses. — No sale, purehaso, transfer, assignment, or mortgage of 
land or other immovable property^ and no i^romise, bargain, contract, 
or agreement for ohecting any such object, or for establisliing 
security, interest, or incumbrance affecting land or other immoval)le 
property (other than a lease at will, or for any period not exceeding ' 
one month), nor any contract or agreement for the future sale or 
purchase of any land or other immovable property, shall be of force or 
avail in law unless the same shall be in writing and signed by the party 
making the same, or by some person lawfully authorized by him or her 
in the pre&‘once of a licensed notary public* and two or more witnesses 
present at the same time, and unl(\ss the execution of such writing, 
deed, or instrument bo duly attested by, such. notary and witnesses. — 
Section 2, Ordinance No. 7 of 1840. 

Other Deeds to he in Duplicate.- -Kver\' deed ^jr other instrument, 
except any will, testament, or codicil requi r(*d by this Ordinance* to 
be executed or ackiio\ijledged before oi* to bo attest(Kl by a notary, 
shall bo executed, acknowledged, or attested in duplicate.— Section 15, 
Ordinance No. 7 of 1840. 

Ordinance not to affect Sales by Government, cbc. — Non(> of the fore- 
going provisions in this Ordinance shall bo taken as applying to any 
grants, sales, or other conveyances of land or other immovable prop(a*ty 
from or to Government, or to any mortgage of land or otluT irnmovabh* 
property inade to CJovcrnmont, or to any deed or instrument touching 
land or other immovable propiTty to whi(4j (iO\(Tnm(mt shall be a 
party, or to any certificates of Sales grantcid by fiscals of land or other 
immovable property sold under writs of execution. — Section 20, 
Ordinance No. 7 of 1840. 

Deeds rekiting.to Land may he execated. before a District Judge or Com- 
missioner, cbc. — Every writing, deed, or instrument which by the 
second section of tlie Ordinaiu'c No. 7 of 1840 is i(H{uired to b(; executed 
in the manner therein mentioned in order to its \aliditv, shall, if made 
after this Oi'dinance shall come into operation, be valid and (‘ffoctual, 
if the same Ije sigrunl by the })arty making the saine, or by some person 
lawfully authorized by him, and by two or more; witru'sses present at 
the same time, in the presence of some Distriid Judge or Cominissioma* of 
a Court of Requests for the district in whicli the yearly making such 
writing, deed, or instrument, or the ptTson signing the same as such 
attorney, resides, or in the presence of some Justi(*e of the l-eacf; for 
* such district specially authorized by the Governor to act in that behalf 
and of whoso appointment notice shall be given in the Government 
Gazette, and if the execution of such writing, deed, or instrument shall 
be certified at the foot or end thereof ifnder the hand and seal of such 
Judge or Commissioner, or of such Justice authorized a's afoibsaid, 
anything contained in the said Ordinanc^o No. 7 of 1840 to the contrary 
notwitfistanding. — Section 1, Ordinance No. 17 of 1852. 

Certain Contracts or Agreements for the Cidtivation of I^addy Fields and 
Chenasfor any Period not exceeding Twelve Months need not he Notarially 

26 * J4-20 
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executed, — Tho provisions of section 2 of the Ordinance No, 7 of 1840 
shall not bo taken to apply to any contract or agi’eement for the culti- 
vation of paddy fields or chona lands for any period not exceeding 
twelve months, if tho consideration for simh contract or agreement 
shall be that the cultivator shall give to the owner of such fields or 
lands any share or shares of the crop or produce thereof.— Section 1 
Ordinance No. 21 of 1887. ’ • * 

* wais. 

Every Will shall be in writing and signed by the Testator in the present 
of a Notary Public and two Witnesses or five Witnesses without the Notary 
Pubhc at one Time, No will, testament, or codicil containing any • 
doviso of land or other immovable property, or any bequest of movable 
property, or for any other purpose whatsoever, shall bo valid unless it 
shall be in writing and executed in manner hereinafter mentioned • 
(that is to say) it shall bo signed at the foot or ^nd thereof by the 
testator, or by some other person in his presence and by his direction 
and such signature shall bo made or acknowledged by the testator iri 
the presence of a licensed notary public and two or more witnesses 
who shall bo present at the same time and duly attest such execution^ 
or if no notary shall be present, then such sig^iature shall bo made or 
acknowledged by the testator in presence of five or more witnesses 
present at tho same time, and such witnesses shall subscribe the will 
in tho presence of the testator, Init no form of attestation shall be 
nocoRsary. — Section 3, Ordinance No. 7 of 1840. 

Will not to he void on account of Incompetsncy of Attesting Witness If 

any iierson who shall attest th(‘ extumtion of any will, testament or 
codicil shall at^ the time of tlu‘ execution tlu^rcof, or at any time after- • 
wards, be incompetent to be admitted a witness to prove the execution 
t, hereof such will, testament, or codicil shall not on tliat account be 
invalid. — Section 9, Ordinance No. 7 of 1840. • 

Gifts to an Attesting Witness to he Void.—li any person shall’ attest tho 
execution of any will, testament , or codicil, to whom or to whoso wife • 
or husband any beneficial devise, legacy, estate, interest, gift, disposi- 
tion, or appointment of or affecting any immovable or movable property 
(other than and except charges and directions for the payment of any 
debt or debts) shall be thereby given or made, such devise, legacy 
estate, interest, gift, disposition, or appointment shall, so far only as 
concerns such person attesting the execution of such will, testament or 
codicil, or the wife or husband of such person, or any person claiming 
under such person or wife or husband, be utterly null and .void, and 
such person so attesting shall be admitted as witness to prove the 
execution, or to prove the validity or invalidity thereof, notwith- 
standing such devise, legacy, estate, interest, gift, disposition, or * 

appointment mentioned in such will, testament, or codicil Section in 

f)ixiinanco No. 7 of 1840, ’ 

Creditor attesting to be admitted a' Witness, — In. case by any will 
testaiHent, Or codicil any immovable or movable property shall be 
charged with any debt or debts, and any creditor, or the wife or husband 
of any creditor whose debt is so charged, shall attest the execution of 
such will, testament, or codicil, such creditor, notwithstanding such 
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charge, shall be admitted a witness to prove the execution of sTich will, 
testament, or codicil, or to prove the validity or invalidity therwf.- 
Section 11, Ordinance No. 7 of 1840. 

Er, editor to he admitted a Witness , — No person shall, on account of 
his or lier being an executor or executrix of a will, testament, or codicil, 
be incompetent to be admitted a witness to prove the execution of 
such will, testamenf. or codicil, or a witness to prove the validity or 
invalidity thereof ; nor shall any executor or executrix, by reason of 
his or lier attesting such will, forfeit the recompense or commission, for 
his or her trouble payable by law, custom, or practice. — Section 12, 
{ )i-dinance No. 7 of 1840. 


Grants bifthc Crown. 

* * 

A formal grant by the Crown is necessary to pass title to a purchaser 
of immovable property from the Crown. The Governor’s signature and 
that of tlie Colonial Secretary to these documents may b(' aflixed by 
means of a stamp. — Ordinance No. 11 of 1884, as amended by No. 15 of 
1915, and No. 30 of 1884, as amended by No. 15 of 1915. 

The Government sometimes issues certificates to the effect that the 
Crown makes no claim to a <*ertain land. 


Certain Dodiments require to be in Writing. 

So Promise, dsc., to he in force unless' in Writing and Signed . — No 
promise, contract, bargain, .or agrethnont, unless it be in writing and 
signed by the party making the same, or by some person thereto 
lawfully authorized by him or her, shall be of force or avail in law for 
any of the following piirposes : — 

( 1 ) For charging any person with the debt, default, or misca-rriage of 

anc^her. 

(2) For pledging movable property, unless the same shall have been 

actuadly delivered to the person to whom it is alleged to have 
been pledged. 

(3) For establishing a partnership where the capital exceeds on© 

hundred pounds : Provided that this shall not be construed 
to prevent third parties from suing partners, or persons acting 
as such, and offering in evidence circumstances to prove a 
partnership existing between such persons, or to exclude parol 
testimony concerning transactions by or the settlement of any 
accw:)unt between partners. —Section 21, Ordinance No. 7 of 1840. 

No Contract to be in force unless in Writing and Signed . — A contract foi* 
the sale of any goods shall not bo enforceable by action \niless the 
buyer shall accept part of the goods so sold, and actually receive the 
same, or pay the price or a part thereof, or unless some note or memo- 
randum in wi’iting of the contract be rr/ade and signed by the party to 
be charged or his agent in that behalf. — Section 4(1), Ordinance No. 11 
of 1899. 

The provisions of tliis section apply to every such contract, notwith- 
standing that the goods may be intended to be delivered at some futurt^ 
time, or may not at the time of such contract>be actually made, procured, 
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or provided, or fit or ready for delivery, or .soiac act may be requisite for 
the making or completing thereof or rendering the same fit for delivery. 

Ttioro is an acceptance of goods ivithin the meaning of this section 
when the buyer docs any act in relation to tho goods which recognizes 
a pre-existing contract of sale, whc'ther there be an acceptance in 
jierformanco of tho contract or not. 

Mortgage of Movable Property to be effected by Actual Delivery or by 
Deed duly registered, — No pledge or conventional hypothecation or bill of 
sale of any movable property, effected after this Ordinance sliall come 
into operation, shall bo valid and effi^ctual, so as thereby to give the 
pledgee, mortgagee, or transferee any lien, charge, (‘laiin, right, or 
priority over, to, or in rc^spect of such property : 

Unless tho said, property shall iiave bcfsi actually delivered over 
into tho custody and possession of the pledgee, mortgagee, or 
transhaeo, or some person on Ix^half of such pledgee, mortgagee, 
or transhu'ee, and shall continue and remain ostensibly and bona 
fide in such custody and possession from thi' date of such pledge, 
hypothecation, or liill of sale until the time when tho pledgee, 
mortgagee', or transferee shall make his claim at law to, over, 
or in rcspec't of such propcTty ; or 

Uiik'ss such pledge, hy])othccat ion, or hill of sale shall have been 
created by writing signed by the person efft'<*t,mg the same, or liy 
some person t heri'to lawdully authorizixl by him, and unless such 
writing shall within fourteen days ((exclusive of Sundays aiui 
public holidays) from the date th('rcof have In^en duly registercfl 
in th(' OfTiee of the Registrar of Lands for the district in whicii 
such property shall be at tho time of such ])]edge, hypothecation, 
or bill of sale, or in the oflii'C of thc' said Registrar for each of 
such districts, when such property is at the time of such pledge, 
hy])Otheeation, or transfer in more tliaii one district. — Section 2, 
Ordinance No. 8 of 1871. 

Registration, — Generally all documents establishing or transferring 
any interest, security, or incumbrance affecting land should be registered 
in the Land Registry OfTieo. The law also makes provision for tho 
l•ogist^ation of books, Ordiiianco No. 1 of 1885 ; designs. Ordinance 
Ho. 7 of 1904 ; certain old deeds. Ordinance No. 6 of 1866 ; powers of 
attorney. Ordinance No. 4 of 1902 ; trade marks, Ordinance No. 14 of 
1888, Sec sub -sect ions 8, Company Registration ; 7, Trade Marks ; and 
6, Patents. 

Proof . — Attested documents have to be proved in a certain manner. 
For example, if a document is required by law to be attested, it shall not 
be used as evidence until one attesting witness at least has been called 
for tho purpose of proving its execution, if tliero bo an attesting witness 
alive, and subject to the process of the court and capable of giving 
evidonco ; if no such attesting witness can be fouiifl, or if the document 
purports to have been executed iii the United Kingdom, it must be 
proved that tho attestation of one attesting witness at least is in his 
handwriting, and that the signature of the person executing th(' 
document is in tho handwriting of that person. — Sections 68 and 6i\ 
Ordinance No. 14 of 1895. 
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Sub-section 10.— Agency. 


The English law of agency was introduced into the Colony by 
Ordinances No. 22 of 1866 and No. 5 of 1852. See sub sections i, 
Aiiplicability of English Law, and 8, Company Kegistration. 

(a) The present rates of agency and commission are the following : — 


J^urchases^ Sales, and Shipments. 


Per Cent. • 


On the sale, purchase, or shipment of specie or bullion . . 1 

On the sale or })urchase of opium, diamonds, pearls, precious 
stones, and jewellery of all descriptions . . . , 2 J 

On the sale and purchase of live stock , . . . r» 

On the sale or purchase of goods or ])roduee made with the 
proceeds of goods on which a commission of 5 j)or cent, has 
been previously charged . . . . . . 2J 

On the sale or p\irchase of bank or joint slock shares or Govern- 
ment securities . . . . . . 1 

On goods or j)roduce entrnsted to an agent for sale or sliipmont 
and afterwards withdrawn . . . . . . 1 

On goods or produce' shij)])ed only, or on delivery of the same 

to order , . . , , . . . . 21 

On the sale or purchase (ineluding shipment if required) of all 

other goods or xji oduce not enumerated above . . 

On the sale or inirchase of ships, houses, or lands . . 2| 


Del Credefe. 

On guaranteeing fjak's, bills, bonds, contracts, or other engage- 
ments . . . . , . . . 2^ 


Bottomry and Respondentia. 

On })rocuring money on bottomry and (or) respondentia . . 5 

Freight and Charier. • 

On ship’s disbursements . . . . . . 

For procuring freiglit for United Kingdom on tlio amount of 
freight, whether the same passed through the agents’ hands 
or not . . , . . . . . 5 

For procuring freight for United Kingdom on the amount of 

freight, whether the same jiassed through the agents’ hands 
or not for all other ports . . . . . . 5 

For procuring passengers, on the amount of passage money . . 5 

On collecting freight inward or outward . . . . 2^ 

On executing orders to charter or engage tonnage . . 2 1 

Commission to agents of steamers consigned inward on the total 
amount of freight (but the charge in no case to be loss than 
Hs. 150) .. .. .. .. 2i 

Insurance. 

On procuring settlement of insurance losses, whether partial or 
total, on behalf of the insured, on the amount recovered . . 2^ 

On settling insurance claims as agents for the underwriters or 

insurance companies . . . . , . 2J 
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Per Cent. 

Ou certifying vouciieiB or claims against conipaiiics on policicvS 
(marine) payable out of Ceylon, ]^. !21*50, 

On drawing up average adjustments, 5 per cent., of damage or | 
per cent, of insured value of goods. 

On refund of deposits of general average contribution, per 
cent, (minimum lis, 21-50). 

Receiving and Delivering Cfoods and Live iSlock. 

On attending the delivery of contracts, goods, or on receiving 
and delivering goods or live stock, on the value thereof . . 2 J 

» 

Remittances y Bills of Exchange, and Letters of Credit. 

On effecting remittances, where no charge has bopii made for 
collection, or on purchasmg, selling, or negot iat ing bills of 


exchange . . . . . . 1 

On granting or cashing letters of credit . . .1 

On bills of exchange returned, noted, or protested . . I 

Interest on overdue promissory notes or bills of exchange . . 


Adminislerifig Estate and Recovering Debts by Lav' 
or otherwise. 

On managing the affairs of an» estate for an executor or uii 
administrator . . . . . . 5 

Ou all debts collected or secured, whether by or without process 
of law or arbitration . . . . . . 5 


Transfer of Property, Mort^ige, and Collecting Rents, etc. 

On executing the transfer of immovable property . . 1 

On procuring money on mortgage . . . . 1 

On investing money ou mortgage . . I 

For discharging mortgages as an attorney . . I 

On collecting rents or interest . . 2 

On collecthig dividends and remitting . . . 1 


Shipwrecked Cargo. 

On landing and re-shipping goods, except as under, from any 
vessel in distress, stranded, or wrecked, or on landing or sell- 
ing by auction damaged goods from any such vessel, and act- 
ing as agent, for the master on behalf of all concerned, on the 
declared value of all such goods as may bo re -shipped, and on 
netfc proceeds of all such goods as may be publicly sold 

if opium, indigo, raw silk, or silk goods 

If treasure, precious stones, or jewellery . . . 

(6) The present rates of broke] age are tlie following ; - 

On effecting loans, mortgages or sales of -land, estates, and 
property 

On sale of tea, plumbago, and other general produce not here 
enumerated . ‘ 

On the sale* of “.spot’’ rubber (i.e., rubber sold for delivery 
within one month) ... 

On the sale of rubber on forward contract 

On the sale of coconut oil f.o.b. (with minimum of Ks. 2 

, per ton) 


5 

2 

1 


1 

1 

i 

i 
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Per Cent. 

On the sale of coconut oil naked (with miniraum of Re. 1*G0 
per ton) . . . ‘ , • • 1 

On sale of bills of exchange . . . . * • • A 

On amount of freight obtained (at excliauge l.s. 4d.) . . 1 

On the sale of bank or joint stock shares . . . . I 

The seller shall pay the brokerage, except in the case of Govern 
ment stock, when J per cent, is to be cliarged to the buyer 
and J per cent* to seller. 


Powers of Attorney. 

Registration of powers of attorney is governed by Ordinance No. 4 
of 1902, as arnendod by Ordmance No. 9 of 1913. 

Power of Attorney defined. — “ Power of attorney ” includes any writteii 
power or feuthority other *thaii that given to a proctor or law' agent 
given by one person to another to jx^rforin any work, do any act, or 
carry on any trade or business, and executed before two wntnevsses, or 
executed before or attested by a Notary* Ihiblic or by a Justice of the 
Peace, Registrar, Deputy Registrar, or by any Judge or Magistrate, 
British Consul or Vice-Consul, or ro presen tativi^ of His Majesijy. 

"’‘Attorney.'" — “Attorney” includes every person bolding sueli 
t)ower of attorney. 

Manner of Registering. — Any attorney desiring to liavo his ])ower of 
attorney registered should produce it to the Registrar-General, together 
with a copy thereof certified by a notary public, and an affidavit to the 
effect that such ]jower is genuine and still in force. The Registrar- 
General \^ill file and register th(^ pow't^r of attornc^y, and after satisfying 
liimsclf of the correctness of the copy will endorso uj3on it and upon 
the power of attorney a certificate of such registration quoting reference 
to the volume and folio of the book containing such rcigistration and 
the volume and folio where the pow(‘r of attorney is filed. The copy 
will then be returned to tlie attornoy or bis agent. 

Cancellation or Revocation may he Jtotified to the Registrar -General and 
published. — In the event of the cancellation or revocation of any regis- 
tered power of attorney, or where any attorney c(iases to act under 
such power of attorney, tlui grantor or attorney, if desirouK of having 
such cancellation or revocation registered, should notify such cancella- 
tion or revocation to the Registrar-General, with an affidavit verifying 
such fact, and should also cause such notification jiublished in the 
Ceylon Government Gazette and in three issues of at least three English 
daily papers in Colombo. 

Effect of Non-notification. — ^Until such notification and public :>tion the 
grantor is held liable and bound by all acts of his attorney. This 
provision will npt effect any power of attorney which ceasc^s or becomes 
void by operation of law, nor will it affect or prejudice the operation of 
any clause, proviso, or condition con*tained in any power of attorney 
dealing with or touching or requiring the giving of notidb by the grantor 
or attorney to any person dealing with such attorney, and the effects 
and liabilities, if any, resulting from the failure to observe and carry 
out the provisions of such clause, ])ro\dso, or condition. 
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Copies of Powers of AUooiey . — A (iortiiied copy of a registered powe r 
of attorney may be. had from the Registrar- General on })ayment of 
the usual charges. 

The following ft^^s are ])ayahle to the Registrar- General in stamps : — 

. Rs. c. 


For the ri'gistration of any power of attorney . . 2 50 

For the registration of any notification of cancellation or 

revocation of any registered }>owor of attorney# . . 1 0 

For cv<'ry iy)phcation to inspect, th(^ records , . 10 

For every application for u certiri(‘d co})y of a registered 

power of attorney . . . . ..10 

For every certified copy is.sued, per folio of 120 words . . 0 25 

Dufy on Powers of Attorney. 

Let ter or powc^r of atlornoy for the pnrpdse of appoint- * 
ing a proxy t o vote at, a meeting . . . . 0 fi 

IjCtiter or power of attorney, whetlier executed in Ceylon 

or {‘IsewluMe, for any other purpose whatever . . 5 0 

Substitution or surrogution under any letter of attorney 2 50 


Exi'fnption . — Power of attorney made by atiy potty offieer, 
seaman, or soldier, or hy the executors or adminis- 
trators of any such person, for pay or prize inotiey, or 
by any < lovermuent ofiie(‘r in the ex<‘,cuio}i of his duty. 


Sub-section 11. — Purchase and Sale. 

Land. 

The pui‘chaso of land whthin tlie Colony should never be undertaken 
except upon legal advice. * The quest ion is too intricate to be adequately 
tlealt with here. The golden rule i s f o purchase direct from the Crown, or 
from some pers'on who holds, or whose predecessors have held, a grant 
from the Crown. Particular care and caution is necessary in purchasing 
lands which are situate within the “ Kandyan Provinces ” of the Colony , 
as in the absence of a Crown grant or other proof of a specified kind 
certain lands are presumed to belong t o the Crown, and this presumpt ion 
is often incapable of being rebutted. 

All transactions affecting immovable property situate within the 
Colony have to be notarially executed. See sub-section 9, i\uthenti- 
cation of Documents. 


Stamp Duty. 

The stamp duty on a Writing or Rill of Sale by way of conveyance or 
transfer requiring registration under Ordinance No. 8 of 1871, or a 
(‘onveyanco or transfer of any irtimovable property for any considera- 
lion is as follows: — 

Where the piu'chase or consideration money therein or thereupon 
expressed, or if the consideration be other than a pecuniary one, or 
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partly pecuniary and partly other than pecuniary, the value of the 
property shall be — • 

Duty. 






Hs. 

c. 

Over Hs. 0 and not ovo* 

Hs. 

50 

1 

0 

Over Hs. 50 

do. 

Hs. 

100 

2 

0 

Over Hs. 100 

do. 

Hs. 

200 

4 

0 

Over Hs. 200 

• do. 

Hs. 

300 

0 

0 

Over Hs. 300 * 

do. 

Hs. 

400 

8 

0 

Over Hs. 400 

do. - 

Hs. 

500 

10 

0 

Over Hs. 500 

do. 

Hs. 

1,000 

15 

0 


Evciry further Its. 50(,‘ or part thereof . . . . 8 0 

Conveyance or transfer of ])roperty by an executor, adminis- 
trator, or trustee, without consideration to the person 
benelicially entitled to such property, or when made by 
order of court in cases of divorce a vinculo inatrimonil 
or to new or surviving trust(‘es .. .. (> 


( 'onv(\vanco or trausiVi* by way of trust: tlj(‘ same duty as on a 
eonvoyauco for a pt^euuiary consideration (‘qual to tlio value of the, 
property as set forth in such instrument. 

Stamp Thiiy on Deed of (Sft . — Tlic duty is th(^ same as on a couvoy- 
ance or transfer for a ])ecuniary consideration ('(jual to the value of 
the pro])erty as set forth in such in.strumeut. 

A gift or deed of gift in which a ])ow(U“ of r(‘voeation is r(‘S(‘rvod t(j 
the donor, or in wliich t Ih^ dom e or soim^ person authorized lyy law to 
rt'present the donee has not expressly signified his acceptance of the 
gift, where the valuta of tlie j)roperty is under Hs. 2,500, is subjt'ct to 
a duty of Ks. 3 for every Hs. 100 or fraction th(‘r('of ; u'lun'O the value 
of the proi)erty is Hs. 2,500 and over, the duty is l^s. 3 ’50 for (^vory 
Hs. 100 or fraction thereof. 

A gift or deed of gift of any pro])erty without ])ow(n of revocat ion, but 
reserving to the grantor any life inter(‘st or estate in the ])ro])erty, 
w)ier(^ the value of the ju'operty is under Hs. 2,500, is subject to a duty 
of Hs. 3 for ev(u*y Hs. 100 or fraction ther(‘of ; where the value of the 
])ro[)erty is Hs. 2,500 and over, the duty is H)S. 3* 50 for every Hs. 100 or 
fraction tlier(‘of. 

Provided that, except in cases wdi(‘rein different allotments are 
treated and described as one ])ropej*ty, and from tlieir situation a,s 
1 ‘Gspects each other can be included in one survey, a gift or deed of gift 
affecting more than one land shall be liable to further dut y as follows : — 

Duty. 

Ks. c. 

Each additional land, where the aggregate value of all the 

lands does not exeeofl Hs. 100 . . . . 0 25 

Where it exceeds Hs. 100 and does not exceed Hs. 300 . t> 50 

Where it exceeds Hs. 300 . . . . 1 0 

Stamp Duty on Lease. — The duty and conditions as to calculation 
thereof are the same as on a bond, or mortgage of immovable ]>roporty, 
for the same amount as the aggregate rent ] payable for the whole term 
com])rised in the lease ; ])rovided that the duty shall not exceed that 

27 ” ^4-20 
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on a loaso for six years, and provided tiial tiie Ifjase does not coutain a 
rnortga 5 j;G of in wliich case inortgage shall be chargeable as 

a separate instrument ; providtHl also tliat no duty is leviable in respect 
<)f any additional lands. 

Every lease, transfer, or assignment thereof where the consideration 
is jmrtly in jnoduce, and tlio value of such produce is not slated in the 
instrument, is subject to a duty of Rs. 2*50, in addition to the duty 
upon tine stated ]>e(iuniary c(>nsid( 0 ‘at ion. 

, Dutif. 

I/3aso oxocuteMi in piirHuauce ot‘ a duly stamped agrooni('iit Rs. c. 
for ilio same, on production of sucli agreernont to tlie 
Coininifisionor of Stain])s. . . . . 2 (» 

Lease, surrender of : 

When the duty with wdjich the leasts is chargeable does 
not oxce(‘tl. Ks, 10, th('. duty with whicli the lease is 
chargeable. 

In any other case . . , , . . 10 0 

^^tamp Duty on Bond or Mortrjaye. — 'rho duly is th(‘ followiiig ; — 

Writing (»r Bill of Sah‘ by w'ay of [)i(‘dge or liyjx)! hocatioii rt^quinug 
registration under Ordinaueo No. 8 of 1871; bond or inortgage for any 
didinite and et'rtaiu sum of money, and affoetiug or of any immovable 


iroporty, \vh(>re tin' 

sum 

shall b( 


Duty. 
Rs. c. 

Over Rs. 0 and not over Rs. 

50 

10 

Over Rs. 50 

do. 

Rs. 

100 

I 50 

Over Rs. 100 

do. 

Rs. 

200 

3 0 

Over Rs. 200 

do. 

Rs. 

300 

4 0 

Over Rs. 300 

do. 

Rs. 

400 

5 0 

Over Rs. 400 

do. 

Rs. 

500 

0 50 

Over Rs. 600 

do. 

Rs. 

1,000 

10 0 

Every further Rs. 500 or part thereof 

4 0 


Bond given in acknowledgment of advances made or to bo made on 
a forthcoming erdp, sueli advances being secured by Jiyjiothecation of 
the crop with' or without personal security, and made payable on the 
realization of such crop, but within a year from the date of sueli bond. 
Where the sum to b(' lent shall ho — 

Duty. 

Bs. c. 


Over Rs. 0 and not over Ks. . . 2 (> 

Over Ks. 1,000 do. Rs. 2,500 . . 5 0 

Over Rs. 2,500 do. Rs. 5,000* .. 10 "O 

Over Rs. 5,000 do. Rs. 7,500 . . 15 0 

Over Its. 7,600 do. Rs. 10,000 . . . . 20 0 

Every further Rs. 1,000 or part thereof . . .,20 

Bond or mortgage to secure the repayment of money to be 
thereafter lent, advanced, or paid, or wdiich may become 


due upon an account current,together with any definite and 
certain sum already lent, advanced, or due. The same 
duty and conditions as to calculation of duty on the 
amount already lent, advanced, or due as on a bond or a 
mortgage of property for any definite and certain sum 
Vf money, together wdth an additional duty of . . 75 (1 
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Bond or mortgage to secure the repay men t of money to bo 
thereafter lent, advanced, or paid, or which may i)ocomo 
due upon an account current, together with any sum 
already lent, advanced, or due, where such sum is not 
ascertained 



Bond or mortgage to secure the repayment of money to bo 
thereafter lent, advanced, or paid, or which may become 
due upon aA account current : 

If the total amount of the money secured or to Ix' ultimately 
recoverable thereupon shall be uncertain, and without 
any limit , . . . . . 75 0 

But if the total amount of the money secured or to bo 
ultimately recoverable thereupon shall bo limited not to 
exceed a given sum, the same duty as on a bond or 
mortgage for such limited sum. 

When a bond and mortgage shall bo contained in the same 
instrument, and be given to Boeuro the same moneys, the 
bond only ehall be chargeable with stamp duty. 

Bond for indemnifying any person who shall have become 
bound as surety for the payment of any sum of money or 
the performance of any act . . . . 10 0 

Bond for further securing I bo roj)a vfur rd of any sum already 
secured by a bond or morlgnge for wliicb an ad valorem 
duty had been previously paid . . ..100 

•Bond of any kind whatever not otherwise charged in* this 

schedule nor expressly exempted from all stamp duty . . 10 0 


Provided that, except in cuvses wherein different allotments are 
treated and described as one propcirty, and from their situation as 
respects each other can be included in one survey, a bond or mortgage 
affecting more than one. land shall be lial)le to further duty as follows : 


Duti/. 

Each additional land, whore the aggu^gab' sum recovorablo Ks. c. 

upon tho instrument does not exceed Rs. 100 . . 0 25 

Where it exccodis Rs. 100 and doi's not exceed Rs. 300 . . 0 50 

Where it exceeds Rs. 300 . . . . 10 


Exemptions from the preceding and all other Stamp Duties. 

Bond or mortgage made in pui'suance of covenants, or other agree- 
ments on that behalf, contained in some other instrument, and with- 
out additional money consideration, if sucli other iristnmuMvt. luis been 
stamped with an ad valorem stamp duty on the amount of t he cf)iisider- 
ation for such bond or mortgage. 

Bonds or mortgages given by any Government officer, or ^:iis sureties, 
for the due execution of his office. 

Bonds or mortgages of indemnity given to Fiscals or their Deputies, 
or officers in the execution of their <hity. 

Bonds or mortgages given to any officer of Customs in his official 
capacity. 

Duty. 

Declaration of any use or trust of or concerning any property Rs. c, 
when made by any writing not being a will . . 16^ 0 
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Registration of Documents affecting Land. 


Evcny de(d ai^eciiiig land or any interest in land must be registered 
in tlie Land Registry (d‘ the distriet on tlu' following stamp duty : — 

l^]vcry instrununit of r(*lcase, surrender, or annulment, and every 
!‘<'e.eipt or diseharg(‘ 


Where iho ainoiml for which s\jch instrumont or receipt or 
discharge is uivt^n does not exm‘d Ks. 5,000 
Where it is iuclt'fiiiite, or it excciHis Ks. 5,000 
t]vory instrument of partition, and every judgment or 
decree of court decreeing such partition, whore the value 
of (‘very land partitioned and divided does not appear on 
the face of the insti-ument or judgment or decree : for 
each Jand so jiartitioned and divided, a duty of 
AVdiere tlic value of every land appears on the face of the 
instrument or judgment or decnx*, and the total value 


Duty. 

Rs. c. 

2 0 
5 0 


(Jo("S not ex(‘,ced Its. 100 




1 

0 

^^4lcre it exc(X'ds Rs. 100 and does not exceed Rs. 

250 

2 

0 

Us. 250 

do. 

Rs. 

500 

3 

0 

Rs. 500 

do. 

Rs. 

1,000 

4 

0 

Rs. 1,000 

do. 

Rs. 

2,500 

5 

0 

Rs. 2,500 

do. 

Rs. 

5,000 

7 

50 

Rs. 5,000 

do. 

Ks. 

10,000 

10 

0 

.\u(l every further Rs. 10,000 or 

part of Rs. 

10,000 

. . 

10 

O' 


(‘aveat, for ('V'ory land affect od thereby . . 
li]v<u'y instrument, of any kind whatsocv(‘r not charg(5d in 
(his schedule nor expressly <'xein])tcd from registration 
duty . . ’ 


12 50 


12 50 


l^rovided that nothing in this it(un eoutainod sliall render liable to 
duty under this Ordiriaiux' any widting or bill of sale requiring registra- 
tion und(u' Ordiiianee No. S of 1871, or any instrinuont of sale, purchase, 
transfer, assignment, or lease, or mortgage of any immovable propei'ty, 
Of of promise, bargain, eontraet, or agreement for effecting any such 
ol)jt‘td, or for transferring any security, interest, or iiKumibrance affect- 
ing snob ])roperty, or of contract or agreement for the future sale or 
])ui‘(‘base or transfer of any such ])roporty. 

Duty. 

Every judgnieut (jr order of court affecting immovable Rs. c. 
property, and every probate of a will or letters of adminis- 
tration . . . . ..00 


Every deed, unless so registered, sballrbe deemed void as agaip^t all 
parties claiming an adverse interest thereto on valuable consideration 
by virtue of any subseqtieiit deed wliieli has been duly registered. 

The law on the subject of land registration is given in Ordinance 
No. 14 of 1891, as amended bv Ordinances Nos. 29 of 1917, 21 of 1918, 
and 11 of 1919. 

The other Ordinances relating to' land are the Partition Ordinance, 
No. 10 of 1863 ; Land Acquisition Ordinance (for public purposes), No. 3 
of 1876 and amending Ordinances ; Surveyors, No. 15 of 1889, Part I ; 

uste Lands Ordinance, No. 1 of 1897, and amending Ordinances ; 
E(n‘est Ordinance, No. 16 of 1907, and amending Ordinance, 
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Movables. 

The English Law relating to the sale of goods was introduced into 
the Colony by Ordinance No. 11 of 1896. 

Stamp Duty . — Tlie duty on a conveyance or transfer of any 
property for any considcu'ation is th(‘ following 

Where the purchase* or considoi*ation money tlieri'in or thereupon 
expressed, or if j;he consideration bo other than a ]HH.*uiuaiy one, or 
partly pecuniary and partly otlw'r than pi'cimiary, the value of the 
property shall bo — 

Dnii/. 

Its. e. 


Over Bs. 0 and not 

over Bs 

50 

0 

50 

Over Bs, 50 

do. 

B.S 

100 

1 

0 

Over Bs, 100 

do. 

Bs 

200 

2 

0 

Over B,s. 200 

do. 

Bs 

,500 

5 

0 

Over Bs. 500 

do. 

Bs. 

100 

4 

0 

Over Bs. 400 

do. 

Bs. 

.50(» 

5 

0 

Over Bs. 500 

do. 

Rs. 

1.000 

10 

0 

Every further Bs. 

500 

or pai-1 

thereof 

. . 5 

0 


Bond or mortgage not arh^ctlng land, given as security fo?‘ the pay- 
ment of any definite and certain sum of money, wliere the sum siiall be — 


Duty. 
Bs. (*. 

Over KiS. 0 and not over Bs. 10<> . . . 0 50 

Over Bfi. 100 do. Bs. 200 . I 0 

Over Bfi, 200 do. Rs. 30() . . . 1 50 

OvcT Rs. 500 do. Bs. tOO ..20 

Over Rs. 400 do. Rs. 500 . . 2 50 

Over Rs. 500 do. Bs. 1,000 5 0 

Bvory furth('r Bs. 500 or part thereof . . . 2 50 


Conditions of Sale of Tea, Rubber, Cacao, Coconut Oil, &c. 

Full ])articulars with rt^ga.rd to by-la.ws a.ud coiulitioiis of sale of t(a^, 
rubb(‘r, cocouid oil, cacao, j)arclmMnit cotl'e(\ cinchona. Oark, cardamoms, 
and f.o.b. contraihs geiu'rally will be found in tin* Itules and Regula- 
tions of th(' tV'ylon Chamber of Comnu'rci' *' (obtainabh^ from tlu^ 
Secretary), ])Cog(‘s 25 el seq. This ])ublic.ation also giv(‘s th(^‘tonnag(‘. 
scale; smvey rc])orls and arhit ra.t ion awards ; list of arbitrators and 
surveyors : stowagi‘ rules for oil and plumbago ; 


Sub-section 12. -Mining. 

In Ceylon, the Crown is entitled to all mines of gold and silvtu', gems, 
and base metals and minerals on its lands ; to mint^s under tln^ waters 
of the ocean within the narrow s(‘as and up to a distance ol thr< o miles 
from tho coast outwards ; to one-Umtli shar(‘ of all gold and silver, 
gems, base metals and minerals found in mimes on private land ; and in 
lieu of the share due in respiuit of plumbago, to levy a royalty of 5 per 
cent, ad valorem on all plumbago export ( mI (Ordinance! No. 21 of 1875 
and amending Ordinances). No mines of gold, silv^er, g(!ms, or precious 
stones shall bo opened, worked, or u.sed except on a lieenso from th(> 
Crown (Ordinance No. 5 of 1890 and ameiuling Ordinances), 
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Treat (iro- trove is Hie aorolutc property of the Crown. The finder, 
on repoi’tiiig his find to the nearest Magistrate or Headman, shall bo 
fiiititlod to receive a sliaio of the value of the treasure-trove. The 
finders of “ antiqui( i<‘s,” Ce,, statues, and similar things of antiquarian 
interest, are also (‘iilitled to a share along with the Crown, and the 
owner of tlui land ofj which they were found. 

Ordinance No. 2 of 1896 provides for the regulation and inspection 
of mines and machiiKM-y used in the working of inineB. 

The working of (pnirries within Municipal and Local Board limits is 
regulated by Ordinance No. 8 of 1889. 


Sub-section 13. Government Monopolies. 

'Fhe following are tJie ]>rincipHl Oovcriuntait monopolies : — 

I. Pearl Fisheries . — The (Jrown has the (exclusive right of fisliing 

for and taking pearl oysters off the (toasts of Ceylon, and from the 
“pearl banks.” It is an offence for any ])rivato person to fish for 
pearls wilh(ait a licoTFse fromtihe Cnnvii - sc^e Ih'gulatiou 3 of 1811, 
Ordinances Nos. 18 of 1843 and H and 17 of 1906. CJ. the Chanks 
Ordinance', No. 18 (^f 1890. ' 

2‘. Hah . — Tlie Crown has tlie oxedusive right of collecting salt which 
is naturally formed in the Island and of manufacturing salt therein, 
and no person may colktct or manufacture salt without a license from 
the Crown 'OrdinaiKU' No. (> of 1 890. 

Fishimj Nets . — Tlio Crown can also prohibit the taking of fish 
with c(?rtain kinds of nets (jr appliances— .stM-tien 6 (3), Ordinance No. 24 
of 1889 ; section 56 (10), Ordinance No. 13 ef 1898 ; and section 27, 
Ordinances No. 1 of 1909. 

4. Sea Sand. —Tlie rtsrnoval of sea sand fr«>in the beach (vf the sea can 
bo prohibited — Ordinance No, 12 of 1 911. 

5. Mmes , — ^No ininits of gold, silver, gems, (^r precious stones (tan be 
oT)(‘ned, wa^rked, or used witlunii a liiteiise from tint Crown — Ordinance 
No. 5 of. 1890. 

6. Quarries . — Tluj working of (piarric^s is regulated by Ordinance 
No. 8 of 1889. 

7. Intoxicniing Liquor . — Tlie manufacture of intoxicating liquor 
can onlv be (tarried on luider license from tlie Crown — see Ordinance 
No. 8 oh 91 2. 

8. Post, Telegraphs, and Telephones . — The postal and telegraphic 
systems are exclusively worked by Govormnent, and to tlxis should be 
added the workings of telejdiomts and wireless tolegraplis — see Ordi- 
nances Nos. 8 ^f 1 903 and 1 1 and 35 of 1908. 

9. Tfmfecr.-— The right to f(*ll and transport timber is controlled by 
the Crown by the Forest Ordinance,* No. 16 of 1907. 

1 0. JRailways . — Carriage by Eailway is a Governiiient monopoly. 

II. Other. — Ther(^ are other Ordinances wliich jirohibit the storage 
or trans])ort of certain goods without a license, e.g., petroleum — see 
seotiou 4, Ordinance No. 6 of 1 887. 
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Sub-section 14. — Labour. 

The conditions of employment of servants and labourers generally 
are regulated by Ordinance No, 11 of 1 865, which has 
General, only .been very slightly modified since it was originally 

passed. This Ordinance provides that every verbal 
contract for the hire of any servant, except for work usually performed 
by the day or by the job, sliall be assumed to be a contract of hire for 
one month and that wages shall be payable monthly. The contract 
may be terminated by either party by giving one -montii’s notice. No 
contract for the service of any servant or artificer for any })eriod longer 
than one month is valid unless it is in writing and signed or acknow- 
ledged by the parties in the presence of a Magistrate or Justice of the 
Peace. This last condition is waived in the case of contracts made in 
India, which are valid according tc Indian laws ; such contracts in order 
to be valid in Ceylon need onl}" to be in writing and signed or acknow- 
ledged by the parties thereto or their agents respectively.” Penalties 
are provided for any^mo who gives a false character to a servant, or who 
makes a false statement of former employment, &c. 

Ordinance No. 28 of 1871 deals with the registration of domestic 
servants, which term for the ])urposes of the Ordinance 
Domestic is taken to includ(i chauffeurs. The Ordinance only 

. Servants. comes into operation in any town or district on being 
]iroolaimod in the GovcriirriGnt Gazette ; liitherto the only 
places where it luis boon proclaimed are Colombo, Kandy, and the 
limits of Hatton and Nuwara Eliya l\>lico Courts. It lays down that 
a Registrar should be a])pointed to receive a {> plications from persons 
desirous of entering domestic service. If ho is sotisfi(3d that they are 
fit and ])Vo\)eT persons, he enters their names in a general registry, and 
issues ])Ocket registers to them in which employers are reqmred to enter 
the date on which they engage the servant. Tiioy are also required to 
cause the servant to attend personally at the Registrar’s office within 
15 days of being engaged, to have the entry inserted in the general 
registry. On discharging a servant, an emjjloyer ifiiist enter in the 
st^rvant’s pocket register the date of discharge, and — ^unless he deolines 
to do so, in which case he must furnish his rt^asous for so declining to the 
Registrar in writing — the cause of discharge and the chai’actbr of the 
servant. It is an offence in any locality where the Ordinance lias boon 
proclaimed for an employer to engage an imregisterf^d ser\^aat. Every 
registered servant is bound to produce his ])ockpt rogistesr when called 
upon to do so by the police. 

Ordinance No. 13 of 1889 as amended by Ordiuiiuce No. 43 of 1921 
relates to Indian coolies employed on estates in Ceylon. 

Estate Coolies. The regulations given above a.s to the conditions of the • 
employment of labourers generally, apply in the case of 
estate coolies, but there are also the following special regulations to be 
observed. Whenever any cooly quits the service of any employer, • 
having given or received the legal notice, the employer must give to the 
cooly a discharge certificate showing the date on which the cooly entered 
his service, and the date and cause of discharge, giving sufficient; 
particulars to enable the cooly to bo’ identified. But he must on* no 
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account Btato aiiythiug about tlio jndol)tcd!i<^ss, if any, of the cooly, as 
was done under tlio tundufystein, wl)ii*h pro\'idedfL>r tlie transfer of tlie 
cxioly’s indebtedness from one employer to another. Tlie law is very 
strict- on this point, and deservcvS to bt' quoted verbatim 

(1) Any person who after the commeiuji'iuent cf tiiis Ordinance — 
(a) Issu(‘s or causes or peimits to ]>e issued a tundu ; or 

(h) Accepts or agn^es to tuauqit any tiuKlu or any obligation arising 
tlioreunder or intiaided to be im])ost‘d theri'by'; or 
(c) (fives or entirs into any undertaking, express e.r impru'ck witli 
regard to any tundu ; or 

{d) into or takes any j)art in any transaction for the transfiM* 

of any iiukditedness lua-etofore idYeiac'd by moans ef a tundu ; 

to or in resjiei^t of any labounu's as di'lined in. st'ction 3 of Ordinance 
No. 13 of 1889, shall b(* guilty an otTeraio, and sliall bt^ liable on 
('onvie.tiou thtu’i'of to a fine not ('xef'oding twenty thousand ru})oes, or to 
im])risonment of either desitripiion for any ]K‘ri()d not exceeding two 
years, or to both. 

(2) Kor th(‘ purposc^s of this S(‘(?tion the expression tundu ” means 
the document eoinmonly ealled a tundu, and in ust*, at tlie tinu' of th(^ 
c.ommenetMrunit of this OrdinaiKu*, uiuim* the provisions of Ordinanei^ 
No. 13 of 1889 ; it also itiehuh's an>' iloeuuK'nl, whati^ver its form may 
be, wher(‘by thc' objeels c-ttaiiK'd by th(‘ tundu a.t t he time of tlie coin 
meiKiomi'ut of this Onlinaneo are sought to Ix' attaiiu'd afttw su(9t 
(‘,(>mmeue(‘nu'iit . 

SECTION 13.— GAZETTEER. 

# (a) Public and Bank Holidays, 1922. 

January 2 and 3 : New Year.* ‘ j July 1 : J3ank Holiday. J 
Jauuary 14: Tamil Thai rougak* j August 4 : Muhammadan Hadji, t 
April 13: Hindu Now Year. t i Augu.st 7: Vel Festival. { 

April 14 to 18 : Faster.* | October 19: Dipawali Festival. f 

May 10 : Buddhist Wosak. t December 25 to 28,* 29 and 30 ;t 

June 3 : The Iving’s Birthday.* I CJtristmas, &e. 

[b) List of Foreign Consuls. 

(Scptnnbn-, 102::.) Telophono 

Name of Chantry. Name of Consul. (k)lombo Address. No. 

America, United Marsiiall M. Vhnee . . Lloyds Buildings, 

Hlates of *“ Prince strenU . . 574 

Argentine Republic . H, C. P. Maddoeks (^ lee- ct (Vo.s- 

Consul) tiekl. Ltd., Barley 

I'ond 

Belgium .. J. A. Hendoi-son .. 19, Quetai street .. 20 

H. d. Hanscomb (acting) 

Bolivia .. W. K. Mitchell (acting) .. Barley, Butler & Co., 

Lt d. . ()ueen street 1 29 


* Public ai\d Bank Holidays. t Ihblic Holidays only. 

J Baxrk Holidays only. 
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LIhI of Foreign Consult* 


Name of Country. 
Brazil 

Chili 

Denmark 

Finland 

Franco 

Qonnany 

Italy 

Japan 
Mai dive h 
Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Persia 

Portugal 

Peru 

Russia 

Siam 

Spain 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

Venezuela 


Telephone 

Name of Consul. Colombo Address, No. 


. F. de Montes Kruger 
Marshall M. Vance (acting) 
. Luis E. Fanartu 
. Kai Uenrick Neilsen 
. C. W. Mackie (Vice-Consul). 

i»N. J, G. Robertson (acting) 

. Frank Dupuy (Vdco- Consul) 

. Baron Rudt Von Collenberg 
Bodigheim(ConHul General 
in Calcutta with juris- 
diction over Ceylon) 

, Mon. E. Durnonteil Lagrdze 


. C. Hayasbi 

. E. Abdul Hamid Didi Ellendi 
(Ambassador) 

. W. E. Mitchell 


. L. van dor Spoel 
G. J. van Hoolwerf (acting) 

. •E. B. Creasy 

. M. I. Mohamod Ali (Vice- 
Consul) 

. T. W. Ilockly (acting) 


. Herbert Tarrant 
. M. Ry gal off (provisional) . . 
. A. N. L. Clark 


Lloyds Buildings, 
Prince street . . 574 

Prince street . . — 

15, Raillie street . . 270 

9^^, Prince street . . 1700 

Prince Building, 
Prince street , . 907 


Messageries Mari- 
times Co., 5, 
Prince street . . 0 

Gaff o or Building, * 
Fort .. 1728 

Mirihana Walauwa, 
Nugegoda . . — 

Darley, Butler & 

Co., Ltd., Queen 
street . . 120 

Holland- Ceylon \iq 9 o 

Commercial Co., I " 
Gaffoor Building) 

E. B. Creasy & Co. , 
Baillio’street . . 80 

Teheran House, 

Dam street . . 952 

Delmoge, Forsyth 
& Co. , Chatham 
street . . 070 

Tarrant &^Co., 20,* 
Baillio street . . 80 

Victoria Arcade, 

Fort 

Clark, Young & Co., 

Ih*ince st^’cet . . 82 


. Senor Uou Miguel Maluquer 
Y. Salvador (Consul at 
Bombay with jurisdiction 
over Ceylon) 

T. W. Hockly (acting Vico- Delmoge, Forsyth 
Consul) & Co., Chathaui 

street . 070 


. S, P. Hayley 
C. G. Syrnpson (acting) 

. Henrich Frci 

. 0. D. Carolis 

t 


. . Chatnl^ier of Com-^ 

merce Building, oki 
Fort J “ 

Volkart Bros.,"^ 

( Jaffoor Building, r i 72 -> 
Fort J 

. . 18, Main stmet, 

Pettah . . g^lO 

31-20 


28 
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(c) Banks and Financial Houses operating in the Colony. 

{February, 1922.) 

Name of Bank . . Imperial Bank of India 

Address of Hoad Office . Calcutta Circle, Calcutta ; Bombay Circle, 

Bombay ; and Madras Circle, Madras 
( Authorized Caj)ital, 225,000 

flliares of Ks. 500 each . .Rs. 112,600,000 
Paid-up (’aj)ital as on December 
20, 1021 : * 

j 75,000 shares of Rs. 500 each 

fully paid. Rs. 37,500,000 ; • 

Capital .. 140,702 shares of Rs. 500 

i each, Rs. 125 paid, , 

Rs. 18,724,000 ..Rs. 50,224,000 

Reserve Bund as (m December, 

20,1021 ..Rs. 40,179,000 

Rosorvo Liability of shareliolders 
as on Dec-ember 20. 1921 . .Rs, 56,172,000 

Brand » m Ceylon . . No. 6, Baillie street, Fort, Colombo 

Agents in Ceylon . . — 

London Office • . . 5, Whittington Avenue, E.C. 3 


Name of Bank 
Address of Hoad Office . . 

Capital . . 

Branches in Ceylon 

Agents in Ceylon ! ; 

Banl|ors in the United 
Kingdom 


National Bank of India, Ltd. 

No. 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 

{ Subscribed Capital . . £4,000,000 

Paid-up Capital ' . . £2,000,000 

Reserve Fund . . £2,500,000 

Amount brought forward . . £149,031 

York street, Fort, Colombo ; Ward street, 
Kandy ; and in Nuwara Eliya 
Clark, Spence Co., Galle 

The Bank of England ; Tho National Provincial 
and Union Bank of England, Ltd. ; The 
National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


Name of Bank . . Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China 

Addi'ess of Head Office . . No. 38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 

^Authorized Capital . . £3,000,000 

Subscribed Capital . . , £3,000,000 

Capital . . . . T^aid-up Capital . . £3,000,000 

Reserve Fund . . £3,600,000 

L Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,*000 

Branch in Ceylon . , Queen street. Fort, Colombo 

Agents in Ceylon . . Coates & Co., Ltd., Galle 

Bankers in the United , 

Kingdom . . The Bank of England ; The London Joint City 

and Midland Bank, Ltd. ; The London County, 
Westminster and Parrs Bank, Ltd. ; The 
National, Provincial and Union Bank of 
England, Ltd. ; The National Bank of Scot- 
^ land, Ltd. • 
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Name of Bank 
Address of Head Office . . 

a 

Capital . . 

Branch in Ceylon 
Agents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United 
Kingdom 


Hon^ Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Hong Kong, Cliina 

Paid-up Capital . . $20,000,000 

Sterling Reserve Fund . . £4,500,000 

Silver Reserve Fimd . . $21,500,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors $20,000,000 

Corner of Queen and Baillie streets, Fort, Colombo 
E. Coates & Co., Ltd-, Galle 

The. London Coimty, Wostimnster and Pans 
Bank, Ltd. 


Name of Bank . . The Mercantila Bank of India, Ltd. 

Address of Head Office . . No. 15, Gracechurch street, London, E.t'. 11 


C Authorized Capital . . £3,000,000 

Subscribed Capital . . £1,800,000 

Capital .. ..< Paid up Capital .. £1,050,000 

Reserve Fund and Rest . . £1,227,638 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors £760,000 


Branches in Ceylon . . No. 2, Queen street, Fort, Colombo ; Ward 

street, Kandy ; and in Galle 
Agents in Ceylon . . — 

Bankers in the United 

Kingdom . . . The Bank of England ; The London Joint City 

and Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Name of Bank . . The Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

Address of Head Office . . Crosby Square, London, E.C. 

r Authorized Capital . . £2,000,000 

p Subscribed Capital . . £2,000,000 

Capital .. Called-up Capital .. £1,000,000 

. . ) Reserve Liability of Shareholders £1,000,000 

(^Reserve Fund . . £266,000 

Branch in Ceylon . . No. 33, Chatham street. Fort, Colombo 

Agents in Ceylon — 

Bankers in the United 

Kingdom .. 1 'he Btmk of Engl and; The London Joint City and 

Midland Bank, Ltd.;TheLondon County, West- 
minster and Parrs Bank, Ltd. ; The National, 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. ; 
'rhe Bank of Scotland ; Barclays Bank, Ltd. 


Name of Bank 
Address of Head Office 

Capital 

Branch in Ceylon 

Agents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United 
Kingdom 


The P. &. O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. (with 
which is affiliated The Allahabad Bank, Ltd.) 
1 22, Leadenhall stieet. London. E.C. 3 
( Authorized (■apital . . £5,000,000 

j Subscribed Cajjital £2,594,160 

\ Paid-up Capital . . 12,694,160 

(^Reserve Fund . . £90,000 

Victoria Arcade Buildings, York street, Fort, 
Colombo 


Lloyds Bank, Ltd. ; The London County, West 
minster and Parrs Bank, Ltd. ; The National, 
Provincial and Union Bank of England. Ltd. *. 
Royal Bank of Scotland ^ 
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Name of Bankers 
Address of Head . . 

Capital 

Branch in Ceylon 
Agents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United 
Kingdom 


« 

Thos. Cook & Son 
Ludgate Circus, London 

York street, Fort, Colombo 


Tho National, Provincial and Union Bank of 
England, Ltd. 


Name of Bank 
Address of Head Office . . 
Capital . . 

Proprietors 

Branches in Ceylon 


Agents in Ceylon 
Agencies in the United 
Kingdom 


Hatton Bank and Agency Co. . 

Hatton, Ceylon 

W. B. Paterson, J.P., and A. R. Aitken, J.P., 
U.P.M. 

Maskdiya : Upcot and Glentilt ; Bogawan- 
talawa : Koliyagala and Campion ; Agras : 
Holbrook and Diyagama ; Watawala : 
Harden Huish 

Messrs. Aitken, Spence & Co., Colombo 

Messrs. Spence Wallis &;Co,, 17, Philpot Lane, 
London, E.C, 


Name of Bank 

Address of Hoad Office . . 

Capital , . 

Branches in Ceylon 
Agents in Ceylon 

• 

Agencies in the United 
Kingdom 


Bank of Uva, Ltd. 

Badulla, Ceylon 

( Authorized Capital . . Rs. 600,000 

i Paid-up Capital . , Rs. 210,000 

The Imperial Bank of India ; Harrisons and 
Crosfield, Ltd., Secretaries, Colombo 


Name of Bank 
Address of Head Office 

Capital . . 

Branches in Ceylon 



Agents in Ceylon 

Agencies in tho United 
Kingdom 


Jaffna Commercial Corporation, Ltd. 

JalTna, Ceylon 

Authorized Capital .. Us. 500,000*00 

Paid-up Capital . . Hs. 400,000 • 00 

Reserve Fund .. Rs. 116,604*91 

Colombo, Batticaloa, Kabnunai, Point Pedro, 
Chavakachcheri, Chariganai, Chunnagam, 
and Vannarponnai 

National Bank of Intlia, Ltd. ; Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China, Colombo 

Messrs. Tetley and Wliitlcy, Manchester 


Name of Bank . . 

Address of Othco 

Whether Gf>venunont or Private. 

By what authority established . . 

When established 

Amount of Invested Funds 

Nurpber of Depositors on December .1 


. . Cc'ylon Savings Bank 
. . Colombo 
. . Government 

Ordinances Nos. 12 of 1859 
and 12 of 1892 
August 6, 1832 
. . Rs. 6,021,766 
1921 .. 41,608 
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Amount of Deposits during 1921 Rs. 1,890,624 

Amount of withdrawals during 1921 .. Rs. 1,070,150 

Total Amount at Credit of Dcpositoi's on December 

31,1921 .. .. .. Rs. 4,503,502 

Rate of Interest allowed . . . . 4 and 3 per cent. 

Revenue in 1921 .. Rs. 194,389 

Expenditure in 1921 . . Rs. 36,917 


Name of Bank . . 

Address 

Amount of Invested Funds 
Number of Depositors on December 31, 192! 
Araoimt of Deposits during 1921 
Amount of Withdrawals during 1921 
Total Ajnounl at Cre^dit of Depositors on Decem- 
ber 31, 1921 


Post Oflice Savings Bank 

At ] 99 Post Offices 

Rs. 6,215,168 

130,164 

Rs. 3,688,409 

Rs. 3,179,970 

Rs. 4,867,852 


Rate of interest allow'ed 

. . 2 • 4 per cent. 

Revenue in 1921 

.. 148.168,677 

Expenditure in 1921 

. . Rs. 132,832 


Banking Agencies. 

Name of Bank. 

Agents in Cej 

Coutts & Co. 

George Steuart & Co. 

Martin’s Bank, Ltd. 

do. 

Ulster Bank, Ltd., Bedfast 

do. 

London County, Wivstiiiinstcr & Parrs 

Bank, Lid. 

do. 

Bank of Montreal 

do. 

Charles Hoaro & Co. 

do. 


(d) Trade and Agricultural Organizations. 

T/te Chamber of Commerce^ Colombo^ has 99 members, iucluding 
[)ractically ail the business bouses in. Colombo. It was incorporated 
by Ordinance No. 10 of 1805 (auionded by No. 2 of 1912), its goneral 
objects being to jnomote, fo.ster, and protect the commerce of Ceylon 
by collecting and classifying all information bearing on its wants and 
interests, and obtaining by ev(u-y jiicans in its ])Ow^er tlie redness of 
acknowledged grievances and the removal of jternicuous rt;strictions,to 
decide differences on matters of local custom and usage, and to form a 
court of reconciliation and of arbitral ion to parties willing to abide by its 
decisions; to communicate with the ])uhlie authority's, with similar 
associations in other places, and wnth individuals on matters of trade ; 
and. finally, by recording its ] )roctH‘dings and df'cisions, to form a code 
of practice by which tlio trajisactions of business may b(^ simplified 
and facilitat<;d. • 

The Ceylon Estates Proprietary Association has 74 members. Its 
objects are to promote the common interests of all ])orsons concerned 
in the cultivation of tea, rubber, and other agricultural products in 
Ceylon. Proprietors of, and agents for, estates of not less than 50 
acres in extent are eligible as members of ilie association. »» 
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The 0 Planters' Association of Ceylon (Headquarters, Kandy) is the 
representative body of the chief planting interests. All proprietors, 
firms, and individuals who are interested in the planting industries are 
eligible fqr election. Tiie membfU’ship at tht^ end of 1921 was 2,394 — 
1,279 estates and 1,115 private voters. 

In addition, there is h District Planters’ Association in most of the 
districts represtmiing local planting intcu’ests. There are 27 District 
Planters’ Associations in Ceylon. * 

The Low-country Products AssocicUion is open to owners of 26 acres 
cultivated with low-country y^roduce, coconut, rubber, cinnamon, and 
to owners of mills or factories working any produce above-mentioned 
oil, desiccated nut, fibre, arrack, ‘(fee.). The membership 

is 412. 

The Colombo Tea Traders' Associatloyi has 57 members, consisting of 
sellers and buyers of tea in the Colombo market ; agents of tea gardens 
and all buy(*r8 not in the employment of any fiim, but representing 
separate interests ; and tea brokers. The association was formed 
under the ssgis of the Chamber of Commerce to protect the interests of 
the tea trade. 

Under the Rubber Research Scheme research on rubber is carried on 
under the control of an Executive Committee advised by a Technical 
Committee. Funds are provided partly by Government and partly by 
private subscription. 

The Rubber Growers' Association, of which there is a branch in 
Ceylon consisting of 100 members, represents the interests of rubber 
producers. 

The Colombo Rubber Traders' Associaiion, with 101 members, includes 
sellers and buyers of rubber in the Colombo market ; agents of rubber 
gardens ; individual companies ; private proprietors and buyers not 
in the employment of any firm, but representing separate interests; and 
rubber brokers. The association was formed under the esgis of the 
Chamber of Commerce to protect the interests of the rubber trade. 

The Plumbago'Merchants' Unionlie .8 54 members, firms ^nd individuals 
interested in the plumbago industry. 

The Ceylon Fire Insurance Association, with 56 mcnnbi'rs, includ»/8 
fire insurane(* companieH trarmaeting business in Ceylon. The name 
of the local manager, principal agent, or other representativf^ of the 
company shall be r(^gister(>d on the books of the association. 

The Colombo Marine Insurance AgeyUs' Association has 65 members, 
and is composed of firms or individuals having the management of 
insuranct^ companies or being agents for insurance companies and 
otlun* companies and firms as shall from time^ to time bo elected 
membf^rs. 

A Commercial Intelligence Bureau has been inaugurated, and it is 
now ill a position to collect and distribute information which may 
be of service to importers, exporters, and traders generally. The 
Bureau forms a branch of the Customs Department and special attention 
is paid to the Customs requirements of the various Customs of the 
world and the alterations which are made in them. Further informa- 
tion on this subject can be obtained from the Principal Collector of 
Ousio ns. 
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The Ceylon Association in London was established in 1888, and 
interests itself in such questions as labour, freights, the Disabled 
Ceylon Men’s Fund, &c. 

The Board of Agriculture is advisory to the Department of Agriculture 
and to Government on all agrioultured matters. It consists. of His 
Excellency the Governor as President, 10 ca? officio members, and not 
more than 70 members chosen to represent the agricultural interests 
ot the Colony, lls headquarters are in the Department of Agriculture, 
Peradeniya, and all communications should be addressed to the * 
Secretary, It has two main committees, viz., the Estate Products 
Committee and the Food Products Committee. Th^se meet regularly 
under the Chairmanship of the Director of Agriculture. 

The Ceylon Agricultural Society was founded in 1 904 by His Excellency 
Sir Henry Blake. At present it consists of 700 local members. The 
Doparfment of Agriculttire on re-organization has taken over much of 
the work of the Agricultural Society, and the formation of an Agri- 
Horticultural Society independent of Government support is now 
being undertaken. All communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Agri -Horticultural Society. 

Co-operative Societies were begun in 1913. The position in regard to 
these societies, which number 169, is as follows : — 


Western Province 

. . 60 

Southern Province 

32 

Central Province 

.21 

Northern Province 

. 20 

Eastern Province 

. . 14 

Province of Sabaragamuwa 

12 

’ North-Central Province 

8 

Province of Uva 

. . 7 

North-Western Province 

5 

The total number of members 

of these societies is 19,387. The 

paid-up capital is Rs. 132,859*67, and the reserve fu/id Rs. 23,682*21. 
These societies have issued to members manures for various cultivations 


to the value of Rs. 25,446’ 64, and have been in receipt of Govern- 
ment loans to the extent of Rs. 34,875. Further particulars can be 
secured from the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Peradeniya. 

(e) Import and Export Firms, 

All particulars regarding Import and Export Firms can be obtained 
from Die Department of Overseas Trade in London. 

(/) Hotel Accommodation. 

The larger towns in Ceylon are well supplied as regards hotels. The 
chief of these rival any in the East. The rates are chiefly from Rs. 9 
upwards, the average with extras being probably about Rs. 16a day. 

In addition to hotels, it may be mentioned that C- ylon is singularly 
fortunate in possessing about 180 “ resthouses ” in various parts. At 
these good and often superior meals are generally to be got ; linen, 
cutlery, crockery, beds and bedding, & j., are all supplied. The mini- 
mum accommodation is two Jbedrooms. The cost for a day, including 
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extras, is ab<mt Rs. 8 to 10. Rooins can he occupied generally for 
three days only. The pejunission of the Road jponklwtee has to be 
obtained for longer occupation, and is given usually subject p the 
fton dition that t^ acconi^pdation is not required b^ other trayellefji. ^ 


-spiffs w., ftotong yjatyiaomnwiaW' 

Jitioa 



()?i)TihI«in£®iifor Tfavellers. 

pasaengors’ baggage fe defined by the Customs , Regulations as the 
dona 7?^baggage of a pa|pen^ aecdmpanying him or 

Passengers’ ftirifing in Coylon within one month before or after 
Eatgag^ , 4^ aiiival. Bona fide baggage iholudes wearing apparel 

^and personal ^ects, provid^ thal the articles are not 
for liale, ahSi eu’e imported for the personal use of the passenger or 
for the use of members of his family travelling with him;, but it does 
not include the folhlwing articles, On which duty must b^ paid in all 
e^es, aecodliif to rates giien in the Customs tariff : — 

(а) Arms, ammunition. 

(б) Alcoholic liquor eldaleeding two ^uartei and perfumed' spirit 
' • e xceeding one quart. 

(c) Cigars ana cigarettes exceeding lO^in number, whether in opened 

or unopened boxes, and other tobacco exceeding 1 lb. in weight. 

(d) Pianos, pianolas, carriages, motor cars, motor cycles, and side cars, 

(e) Articles for household use, sudk^ furniture, pictures, carpets, 

glass, crockery, cutlery, and sil^p and plated ware, except such 
articles (other than furniture or carpets) as shall appear to the 
Customs authorities to be imported in a’^ moderate quantity, and 
to be required for the persoiM use of the pcissenger whilst 
“trtravelling, or immediately upon arrival at his destination. 


X-.. ;v; 


< : 'I'Hl. i 1 V( I. FSI'LXN \i>l’ UI'JH IMi 

i\ Till n»Ki:(lHnl 
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bftggag© niay be passed either after examination by the 
Charges Officer (at the Baggage Office or in the Warehouse, as the 
case may be), or on a formal declaration made before the Charges Officer, 
provided that in the latter case also examination may be made when- 
ever the Charges Officer considers it advisable. 

II the baggi*ge is on the ship’s mamtest, a document of title must be 
produced before delivery is allowed. 

TmtiAitfAHAne ^ refund of seven-eighths of the duty paid by visitors 
s ^ Island on articles imported by them will be 

ey visiiors. allowed on the re-exportation thereof, provided — 

(а) The articles are easily identifiable and are specifically identified. 

For this purpose they should be declared for re-exportation at the 
time of import and the fact stated on the baggage declaration. 

(б) There must have been no change in the ownership of the articles. 

(c) The re-export must be within six months of the date of im- 
portation, unless special sanction is obtained to extend the period. 

{d) No drawback will be allowed on goods on which the import duty 
paid did not amount to Rs. 5. 

(e) The claim must be established at the time of re-export. For this 
purpose the articles should be deposited at the Baggage Office 
or the Warehouse 24 hours before they are intended to be shipped, 
and the original receipt for the duty paid should be produced. 
The claimant must fill in the prescribed form, and when he has 
obtained the certificate from the Charges Officer, he should bring 
it to the Customs-houso for payment. 

Motor oars and motor cycles of visitors are admitted on deposit o£ 
the duty or on proof of the deposit of a sum sufficient 

Visitors’ to cover the duty with the Royal Automobile Club or 
Motor Vehicles, other recognized Club, The duty deposited is refunded 
if the car or cycle is re-exported within six months. 
After six months a refund of seven-eighths of the duty is made, provided 
the car or cycle is re-exported within a period of twelve months from 
the date of importation. For this purpose the car or cycle should be 
declared for re-exportation at the time of import and the fact stated 
on the baggage declaration. There must have been no change in the 
ownership of the oar or cycle. 

. Passport Regulations. 

Applications for passports to travel in foreign parts must be made in 
authorized form, and enclosed in a cover addressed 
rassporro Colonial Secretary, Colonial Secretary’s 

In Cajrlon. office. Colombo. < • 

Passports are issued at the Colonial Secretary’s Office, between the 
hours of 10 and 4 p.m. the day following that on which the appU« 
cation for the ji>asspQrt has been received, except on Sundays and public 
holidays. Applications should, if possible, reach the office before 4 P.M, 
on the previous day. If the applicant does not reside in Colombo, the 
application form may be sent by post. 

Passports are granted— 

(1) To natural-bom Britisli subjects ; 

(2) To the wives and widows of such persons ; and 

34-20 
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(3) To persons naturalized in the United Kingdom, in the 
Colonies, or in India. 

A married woman is doomed to be a subject of the State of whicli her 
husband is for the time being a subject. 

Passports arc granted — 

(1) In the case of natui‘al-born British subjects and persona natural- 
ized in the United Kingdom or in Ceylon, upon the production 
of a declaration by the applicant in the authorized form, verified 
by a declaration made by an offkaal of any banking firm estab- 
lished in C(‘yIou or by any Justice of the P(>ace or Minister of 
the Christian religion residemi in the Island. The applicant’s 
certificate of birth and other evidence may also be required. 

(2) In tiie cast> of children under the age of 1C years requiring a 
soj)arate pass})ort, upon the production of a declaration made 
by the child’s j)areni or guardian in a form (B) to be obtained 
upon application to the Ifon. the Colonial ScHTetary, Colonial 
Secretary’s O/Tice, Colombo. 

(3) In the cast^ of persons naturalized in any of the British self- 
governing Dominions oi* in any Crown Colony other than Ceylon, 
upon production of a recommendation from the C4ovornnieni of 
tlie State or Colony concerned ; and in the case of natives of 
British India and i)orsons naturalized therein, U])on production 
of a leitor of recommendation from th(' Government of India or 
from the Govornment of tiie I’rovinc(' in which the apxJicanf 
was born or naturalized. 

If the applicant for a i)assport be a naturalized British subject, the 
cci'tificate of naturalization must ])o forwarded to the office with fhe 
declaration or letter of recoimnendation. 

British subjects travelling to foreign countries must b(>in possession 
of valid pass})orts bearing the visa of th(‘ (\>nsular Jioj)r('S(aitative of 
the country or countries to bo visited. 

All visas should bo o))tainod before de])arture from Ceylon. 

The addresses in Ceylon to which application for the visa should be 
made and at which ])articulars of the latest regulations and any special 
requirements may be obtained are given on luige 200 (Foreign Cousnls). 

if it is desired to take a Ceylonese or Indian out of the Island as a 
personal attendant, the enqjloyer, before the servant’s passport can 
be issued, must furnish a bond in the proscribed form by which he 
guarantees to defray the cost of repatriation of the servant. 

Full information on. any mivtter iclating to passports will be obtained 
on *:)plication to tlio Secretariat. 

(i) Directories and Trade Publications. 

Directories. 

“ Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory ” (aimual, pric(' Ks. 10, The “ Ceylon 
Observer,” Ltd., 19, Baillie street, Colombo). 

“Times of Ceylon Green Book” (The “Times of Ceylon” Co., 
Ltd., Colombo, price Ks. 16). 

“ Morning Leader ” Year Book (aumial, “ IMorning Lt^ader ” Office, 
Colombo, price Ks. 2 ‘SO). 
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Trade and other Publications. 

Chamber of Commerce (Colombo) Annual Report. 

Chamber of Commorco (Colombo) Weekly Price Current. 

Planters’ Association Year Cook. 

Planting Grazette (issued by Planters’ Association). 

Low-country Products Association Year Book. 

(jjistoms Rciairns (issued by tho Principal Collector of Customs ; 
Moiithly Return oL Imports and Exports, price Rs. 2 ; Blue Book 
Petum, annual, price Rs. 10 ; Administration Report, annual). 

The Ceylon Frodueo and Cc>inmercial and Company Results (Reports 
of Company meetings held in Ceylon and elsev here ; published 
quarterly by tho “Times of Crylon”). 

Tea and Rubbor Reports, Weekly (various Brokers). 

Itandbook of Rupee Companies (Colombo Brokers’ Association). 

The Tropical Agriculturist (monthly ; published by t he Department 
of Agriculiuro ; Rs. 10 per annum, post free for Ceylon residents ; 
Rs. 15 per annum, post free for residents abroad). 

Annals of the Royal Botanic Cardens, Poradeniya (edited by T. 
JVtch, B.A., B.Sc., Botanist and Mycologist ; published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; Rs. 2 • 50 per annum, post free for regular I’esidents 
in Ceylon ; Rs. 6 per annum, post free for residt uts abroad ; single 
copy, Rs. 3). 

Bulletins and Leaflets of the Dopart-ment of Agriculture (published 
by the Department of Agihuilturo ; (contains articles on planting, 
agricultural, and horticultural topics ; Re. 1 per annunq post free in 
Ceylon ; Rs. 2 -50 per annum, post free abroad ; Rs. 10 for whole period 
of residence in Ceylon ; Bulletins— single copy, 15 cemts, Ceylon : 4-0 cenls 
abroad: post free in either case ; Leaflets — single copy, 5 cents). 

The Ceylon Poultry Club Monthly Magazine (published by the Ceylon 
Poultry Club ; Re. 1 per copy). 


(j) Means of Advertisement. 

The principal uewspap('rs and other publications ser\'e as au 

advertising medium are the following : — 

. In English, 

Title of Publication. 

“ Ceylon Government Gazette,” with sup- 
plements (Fridays, not open to general 
advertisers) 

“ The Ceylon Obiorver ” (daily) 


Oliico of Publication. 
Government Printing 
Office, Colombo 


“ The Ov^land Observer ” (weekly) 

“ The Ceylon Observer ” Christmas Numbcj* 
Ferguson’s Ceylon General Directory of 
Addresses . . 

Ferguson's Ceylon Directory 
“ The Times of Ceylon ” (daily) 

Do. (weekly) • 

Do. Cluistmas Number 

Times of Ceylon Green Book 
Ihe Ceylon Antiquary and Litcrai y Register 
“ The Ceylon Independent” (daily) 


‘‘ I \ 


V 


Ceylon Observer ’ 
Colombo 


Times of Ceylon 
Colombo 


Pr%iS 


Press, 


‘ ‘ CVylon Independent ’ ’ 

Press, Colombo 
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Title of Publication. Office of Publication. 

“ The Ceylon Morning Loader ” . . “ Ceylon Morning Leader *’ 

Press, Colombo 

“ The Ceylon Daily News (daily) . . \ “Ceylon Daily News” 

Do. (wookly) . . I Printing Works, Colombo 

“ The Tropical Agriculturist “ (Journal of the Cave’s Printing Press, 
Ceylon Agricultural Society) Colombo 

The Ceylon Catholic Mio^enger ” (bi-weekly) * Ceylon Catholic Messenger” 

Pr ^ss' Colombo 

“ The Buddhist Chronicle ” (weekly) Mahabodi Press, Colombo 

‘‘ The Citizen ” (weekly) “ Thesa Nosan ” Press, 

Colombo 

The Mirror” (weekly) . . Anderson Press, Colombo 

“The Hindu Organ” (English bi-weekly and “ The Hindu Organ ” Office, 
Tamil weekly) Jaffna 

“ The Morning Star ” (Anglo*Tamll weekly) . . “ The Morning Star ” Office, 

* TeUlppallai, Jaffna 

“ The Catholic Guardian ” (English weekly. ‘‘ The Catholic Guardian ” 
with a counterpart in Tamil fortnightly) Office, Jaffna 

“ The Ceylon Patriot ” (weekly) . . * d'he Patriot ’’Office, Jaffna 

“ The Lamp ” (Anglo-Tamil fortnightly) .. Wesleyan Mission Press, 

* BatticOloa 

Tn Vernaetdara. 

“ The Lakmina ” (Sinhalese daily) . . Ceylon Morning Leader” 

* Press, Colombo 

“ Dinomina ” (Sinhalese daily) . . “Djnamina” Press, Colombo 

“Nanartha Pradipaya ” (Sinhalese bi-weekly) “Ceylon Catholic Messenger” 

Press, Colombo 

“ Saraaavi Sandoreso ” and “ Sihala Samaya ” Buddhist Press, Colombo 
(Sinhalese weekly) 

” Thosa Nosan ” (Tamil daily ) ' Thosa Nesan ” Press, 

Colombo 

“ The Sanmarkapobhini ” (Tamil fortnightly). . “ The ‘ Sanmarkapothini ” 

Office, Jaffna 


SECTION 14. -BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

(Jeneral . — general reference,' Sir J. Emerson Tomiont’s “ Ceylon,” 
2 volumes, London, 1859, is still of great value, in spite of it being 
somewhat out of date. 

Historical, — A rosumd of the history of Ceylon will be found in 
Tonnont’s “ Ceylon,” in Obeyesekora’s “ Outlines of Ceylon History ” 
(published by the “Times of Ceylon”), and in Blaze’s “ History of 
C(^lon for Schools.” The “ Mahawarisa,” a metrical chronicle in 
Pali, containing a remarkably accurate dynastic histoiy of Ceylon 
from 660 b.c. to 1768 a.i>., has been translated into English by 
Turno^ur, Wijosinghe, and Geiger (to 304 a.d.). 33ut the last transla- 
tion is the only one easily available, it being published by the Pali 
Teiit Society, 1912, and on sab at the Government Record Office, 
Colombo, price Rs. 10. Numbers of other works deal with the history 
of Ceylon, particulai*s being available from the Secretary, Royd 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo, or from the Secretary, 
Historical Association, Ceylon Branch, Colombo. 
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Population {Occupation, Religions, Literacy, <Ssc.) — The Census Tables 
in three volumes and the Census Report issued after each Census are 
available at the Government Record Office, Colombo, price Rs. 10 per 
copy. The volumes for 1921 are in course of preparation. 

Government Statistical and General Information. — The Ceylon Blue 
Book (price Rs. 10, at the Government Record Office) contains most 
of the information likely to be required. It is summarized in useful 
form in the Annual General Report (price cents 75). The Administra- 
tion Reports of thu various Departments contain valuable information. 
The Customs Monthly Returns (price Rs. 20 per amium ; per month, 
Rs. 2) supply the import and export figures. 

Ceylon Trade and Industries. — General information regarding the 
course of prices and the conditions of the various industries will be 
found in the “Trade Publications’’ mentioned on page 211. The * 
weekly reports give the bare figures, while the annual reports or year 
books give further details. A review of the year’s trade is given in the 
Administration Report of the Principal Collector of Customs. 

Agriculture. — The “ Tropical Agriculturist,” issued monthly by the 
Department of Agriculture, contains valuable information on vaiious 
subjects. Bulletins are published periodically by the Director of 
Agriculture, from whom the bibliograpliies on special subjects can be 
f>btained. 

^Railway. — Cave’s book on “ The Ceylon Government Railway “ 
(price Ks. 2 * 50) contains considerable information on this subject. 

Roads. — The official “ Itinerary of Roads,” available at the Govern- 
ment Record Office, price Rs. 5, is recommended to persons touring 
Ceylon. It contains a 12-mile to the inch map, but, in addition, it is 
advisable to procure the Motor Map of Ceylon, 8-mile to the inch 
(Surveyor-General’s Office, in book form, price Rs. 5 • 50), which contains 
very full information for motorists. 

Legal. — The Ordinances, or Legislative Enactments, of which 
section 12 on Law is a mere summary, are published in three bound 
volumes (price Rs. 8*50 each) and paper covered addenda (price from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 2 each) and are obtainable from the Government Record- 
keeper. These volimies are now out of print, but a new edition is in 
the course of preparation. The price of this will be higher than that 
of the present edition. The Ordinances are also obtainable sejiarately 
at a small charge. 

Information for Travellers, Guide Books, <bc. — Cave’s “ Book of 
Ceylon ” (H. W. Cave & Co., Colombo, price Rs. 22*50, but out of print 
at the' present moment) contains a largo collection of excellent view^ 
of Ceylon, accompanied by instructive letterpress dealing with the 
various aspects of the country, and including an interesting account 
of the Buried Cities. On the latter subject Cave’s “ Ruined Cities of 
Ceylon ” is also worth consulting. Various Guide books to (lolombo, 
Kandy, &c., are issued by Messrs. Plat6, Ltd., and others and are 
generally on sale at hotel and railway bookstalls, &c. 

The Ceylon Manuals on Vanni District by J. P. Lewis, Kurunegala 
and Puttalam Districts by Erank Modde' , and Xorth-Central Province 
by R. W. levers contain much valuable information. 
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Rate of conversion = Rs, 15 to the £ sterling. t Including “ bunker coal ” and patent fuel in all years. 
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• Kate of conversion = Ks. 15 to the £ sterling. 

t The quantities and value of “bunker coal ” shipped by steamers are not included in the figures given in the above table. 
t Includes the value of a small quantity of spinning cotton. 


TABLE No. 49. — Quantities arirl Value"^ of Principal Articles of Domestic and Other Produce [includimt 

Bullion and Specie) Exported — continued. 



t The quantities and value of “bunker coal” shipped by steamers are not included ia the figures given in tlie above table. 



TABLE No, 50, — Total Value* of Imports {includmg Bullion and Specie) into Ceylon, distinguishing 

Principal Countries. 



* Kate cf conversion == Rs 1 5 to the £ sterling. j vi.- 

t British East Africa, Cape Colony, Natal, Zanzibar, and other British Possessions excluding Egiiit and Mauritius. 



TABLE No, 50, — Total Valits* oj imports {inchxding Bullion and Specie) into Ceylon, distinguishing 

Principal Countries — continued. 




* Rate of conversion = Rs. 15 to the £ sterling. 

t The figures are inclusive of all foreign possessions In India, whether French or otherwise. 



TABLE No, 51, — Total Value^ of Exports of Domestic and OtJver Produce {including Bullion and Specie) 
« frotn Ceylon^ distinguishing Principal Countries. 



* Rate of conversion ^ Rs. 1 5 to the £ sterling. . , ^ j -i.- 

t British Kast Africa, Cape Colony, Natal, Zanzibar, and other British Possessions excluding Egypt and Mauritius. 



*TABLE No. ol. — Total Value* of Exports*©/ Doimstic and Other Producr {including Bullion and Specie) 
from Ceyloiiy distinguishing Principal Countries — continued. 
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t The licriires art- incltisive of aU foreign possessions in India, whether French or otherwise, 
T Excluding the value of “bunker coal ’’ re-shipped to steamers. 



TABLE No, 52. — Vahie* of the Total Trade of Ceylon, distinguishing Prmcipal Countries. 
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TABLE No. 52 . — Value* oj the Total Trade of Ceylon, distinguishing Principal Countries — continnecl. 



Total Trade . .22,003,945 ^ 3 , 09 r», 651 ?5, 396, 993 •^S,96G,956j?6.4:J:?.:46 4r>4,8Sl!3l,504,804j3^, 806, 0T8 ?6,058,034 40,651,812 4?, 481,5IC|34,51T,0T5 



Ippe7idix 1 1 (1). — Agriculture and Land Teyiurr / (a). — 1x7, nd Sale Hegvlationn 
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APPENDIX ir. 

RESOURCES. 

1 . — Agriculture and Land Tenure. 


TABLE No. 53. — Extent of Land sold and. settled and Amount realized. 



Extent of 

Uevenue 
from Land 

Sales, Ac., 
Including 

Fees. 

Total Extent 


Total Area 

Year. 

Land sold 

alienated 


(excluding 

and 

settlAl. 

at end of Year 
since 1828 . 


Area of Jt^na 
Lagoon). 


Acres. 

Ks. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

1906 

58,958 . . 

2,613,122 . . 

1,633,757 



1909 

28,828 . . 

991,866 . . 

1,729,669 


1914 

28,9.37 . . 

1,414,361 . . 

1,880,650 


16,212,400 

1919 

16,455 . . 

581.929 . . 

1,964.605 


1920 

27,343 . . 

1,180,146 .. 

1,991,848 



1921 

12,452 

632,887 . . 

2,00-1,300 

•■J 

1 


The holdings are of all acreages up to about 3,00b acres, and the 
larger estates are very fnlly developed. The totfd nroo of agricultural 
laucf is probaldy about 3,000,000 acres. 


'TABLE No. 54. — Approxhnate Acreages vnder the Principal Crops 
{hascd chiefly on C(ylo7i Bine Book). 


Year. 

Rubber. 

Tea. 

( Vjconiits, 

( 'acao. 

Paddy. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

y\cres. 

Aerns. 

Acres. 

1909 

. . 154,000 . 

. 636,000 

. . 9.50,000* . . 

36,300 . . 

678,000 

1914 

. . 168,000 . 

. 487,000 

. . 976,000 . . 

34,100 .. 

686.000 

1919 

. . .309,000 . 

. 500,000 

. . 1,000,000* . . 

.31,200 . . 

711.0U0 

1920 

. . 320,000 . 

. 503,000 

- . 1,000,000* . . 

31,800 .. 

757,000 

1921 1 

. . 390,000 

418,000 

820,000-| . . 

3.3,200 . . 

81U.000 


TABLE No. 55.- — Approximate Nyimbers of Live Stock 




(based ehiefl,y 07h 

Ceylov Blue 

Book). 


Year. 

Horse.s. 

Homed Catllo. 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

Sheep. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Ny. 

No. 

1909 . 

. 4,040 

.. 1,510,000 

97,100 

.. 171,000 

96,300 

1914 . 

. 4,370 

. , 1,480,000 

84,,300 

. . 1 90,000 

64,500 

1919 . 

. .3,660 

. 1,600,000 

. 59,300 

180,000 

68,000 

1920 . 

, 3,210 

.. 1,600,000 

59,100 

. . 166,000 

. 67,600 

1921 t- 

. 2,000 

.. 1,386,000 

46,100 

160,000 

. . 57,200 


1 (a)*Adden(iyLim. Summary of the Regulations affecting Purchasers 
• and Lessees of Crown Lands. 

Applicatious shoidd be sent on the prescribed form to the Government 
Agent or Assistant Government Agent in whose district the iand lies, 
particulars (with a sketch, if possible) being given with rcg.j,rd to its 
name, situation, boundaries, and the purpose to whicli it is to be put. 
A deposit of Rs. 3 per aci’e is required from the applicant, in general 
not returnable till the sale or lease is decided upon. The lodging of the 
application or the incurring c f expense in connection with it gives the 

Only very approximate, 1 The figures for 1921 in Tables 54 and 55 

t Probably understated. are based on the Census of Production. 

31 , 3^-20 
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appli(5ant no claim to the pmclias© or lease, and no right accrues tiil 
the whole price and ah charges are paid. 

The application is first sent by the (jrovernmont Agent to the Chief 
Headman, Forest Officer, and Irrigation Engineer for report on the 
nature and value of the land, the value of the timber on it, its irrigability, 
&o. If on receipt of these »‘eports it is decided to alienate the land, 
the application is forwarded t-o the Surveyor-General for the survey 
of the land, if tiie land has not been previously surv^^yod. 

The next step is the advertisement of the sale of the land, or of the 
lease, by auction, the notification being pubUshod in the “Government 
Gazet te” six weeks before the date of tht‘ sale, and in such local, Indian, 
a.nd other pajiers as may seem necessary. 

'Fhe sale is conducted ac(*f>rding to proscribed fa)tulitions in much th(‘ 
same manner as ordinary a'iction sales, the liighccst bidder becoming 
the purchaser on making a (lo})osit of 10 per cent, of the bid. If the 
balance of the purcliase anioimt, is not paid within one month, the 10 
per cent, dt^posit is f orb fitted, and the saJe‘ re-ad vertiscal. The final 
pure! laser rei^eives a Crown grant or lease. The majority of the 
disposals are by outright sal(‘. 

'.rhe ])riuti(?d regulations on tliosc points, and the rules regarding 
ordinary and proforcoitial sal(‘s and ieast^s, leas(^s of land for agricultural 
purposes, leases of town lots, s])ocial grants or leases, &c., ca!i b(‘ 
obtained on application to the Government He(“ordkeoper, Colombo 
(price 15 emits including postac(‘). 


2. -District Agricultural Summary. 

TABLFj No. 56. — Pcrccn,ta(je of xLcrcage under the principal hinds of 
0 ulf I vat io n ( A p proxim ate F Iq arcs). 



; Acreage 
cult 1 - 

Rubber 

Acreage. 

Tea Acreage . 

Coconut 

Acreage. 

Paddy 

Acreage. 

Oistrirt 

vated, 

' Per Cent. 

,. 4 ' M'/'af'ol 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

(’ent.ot 

i Per 
Cent. 

1 Per 
! Cent. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

Cent.oi 

Per 

Cent. 

Pel 

Cent. 


1 UT 1 Obfll 

of Dls 

Total 

of Dis- 

of 

of Dis- 

Total 

of Dis- 

of 


' Area <^>1 

1 ^ i f ri 

trict 

Rub- 

trict 

: Total 

trict 

Coco- 

trict 

Total 



Area. 

ber. 

Area. 

' Ten 

Aren . 

nut. 

Area. 

Paddy 

Oclombo . . 

70*4 

b'4 

7*2 

0*3 

0*3 

47*4 

29 ■ 9 

' 

13*1 

8*4 

Ct.Uw .. 

. . 0 r u 

— 


— 

— 

51*8 

10*6 

8*1 

1*7 

Kandy , . 
KttK:.l!a .. 

. 47'‘' 

5-8 

8*0 

26*7 

37*2 

1 0 

1*3 

6*3 

4*6 

, 47*3 

21-3 

^ 

4*4 

4*3 

8 3 

4*2 

6*3 

3*2 

K dutara . . 

4.") ■ 3 

20 T) 

21*1 

1*8 

1*7 

10*2 

fO 

10*1' 

5*0 

Nuw ira Kliyji 

' 40 <> 

0*2 

0*2 

32*8 

23*7 

0* 1 

— 

5*0 

1*8 

Matara . . 

3S • 8 

3-7 

20 

2*1 

1-5 

9*8 

3*7 

13*7 

5*2 

Oalle 

3S 3 

8-3 

8*0 

1*6 

1*6 

11*0 

6*1 

10*8 

5*6 

Kurunegala 

.. 30-S 

1'2 

3*0 

1 — 

0* 1 

16-4 

23*6 

10*5 

16*3 

Jaffna 

. . L>() .7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; 3*r> 

^ ' 7 

8*1 

1 6*4 

Ratnapura 

30 ' 2 

0*0 

L3*(> 

3*8 

7*3 

i 0-9 

0*9 

5*9 

I 6*9 

Mat ale 

10 0 

1-0 

7-3 

3*3 

4*6 

i 0*8 

0*6 

3*2 

i 2*8 

Harabantota 

J3'G 


— 

— 

— 

1 1*0 

1-3 , 

4*8 

i 3*8 

Puttalam. . 

. 10-8 

— 

-7- 


— 

: 0*4 

6*7 

1*3 

1 0*9 

Rattlnaloa 

6 8 

— 


— 


i 0*7 

1*6 

5*4 

11*9 

Badulla . . 

6'8 

0*8 

4*3 

3*5 

, 17*7 i 

1 — 

0*1 ; 

1*8 

! 8*5 

M mnar . . 

4*4 

— 

— 

- — 

i — j 

' 0*8 ; 

0*6 

3*0 

2 3 

Trlncomalee 

3 ■ 5 

— 

— 

' — 

' • — ■ 1 

o*r> 

0*4 

2*8 

2*8 

Anuradliapura 

30 

— 

— 

— ■ 


0*2 

o*r> ^ 

2*4 

7*6 

Mullalttivu 

. 2-4 , 

" ■ 1 

! ' 

! “ 


0*3 

0.S| 

2-0 j 

2*4 
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3, — Water Power. 

(a) Estimate of the Total Water Power capable of Development for 
the Production of Hydro-Electric Power. 




Estimated 

Head of Pressuro. 

Number of 
Schemes 

Output in 
Electric 


Invostigahd. 

Horse Power. 

2,000 ft. to 1?000 ft. . . 

13 

307,000 

1,000 ft. U) 500 ft. . . 

IS 

168,000 

500 ft. to 100 ft. 

5 

258.900 

Under JOO ft. 

1 

3,500 


. . 37 

737,400 

jVo/e.— The abo^"e figures j 

represent the rf^sult of systematic investi- 


gations begun in 0(‘Aobor, 1918, an(i continued during the following 
y(‘ars by the Public Works Ik’partmont. A\'hile the thirty -seven 
schemes considered do not exhaust all sources of power, it is believed 
that they embrace all which are capable of industrial development. 


if)) f Torse Power developed up to Date. 


Province. 

Water rower. 

Hydro- 

Electric. 

\\ estern 

150 . . 



Central 

S,740 . . 

290 

Southern 

170 .. 



N ortli - W o.storn 

350 . 


Uvu 

2,280 . . 



Sabaragamuv a, 

1,750 .. 

160 

’lV)tn' 

13,440 

4.50 

(c) (ujKH'Ssions foi* Wat(')’ i 

Niwei- granted Reeentlw 


Nil. 


(d) Tnformation regarding I'ossibilities of Dcvf^lopment . 

Ceylon possesses undoubted possibilities for producing cheap electrical 
energy from water power. In the hilly districts, from which the powei- 
would be obtained, rain falls for many months in th(^ year, and, as 
there is thus no long period of drought, litlk' impounding of water 
woulci be nectfssary. 

Presluro heads for operating plant can tu: ojitained up to 2,000 feet, 
and transmission lines to industrial centres would he comparatively 
short. As the success of a large scheme for supplying electrVeal power 
depends on its being worked on a full load, it is prol^ablo that such a 
scheme would at first not be a commercial success owing to time taken 
to convert existing plant, &c., hut if (dectrical powej* could bo supplied 
at a cheap rate of, say, 3 cimts ]jer unit, it would without doubt be 
ultimately adopted for iiidusti*ial and domestic purposes, rapid trans- 
port, and for the fostering of new industries, such us the electro -chemical 
industry, particularly in regard to the manufacture* of calcium cynamide 
or nitrolira for fertilization purposes. 
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It is calcuiated that with ciirrent at 3 cents per unit, the cost of powej\ 
including aU capital charges, would be 30 per cent, cheaper than that 
developed by suction gas er liquid fuel engines. The Laxapana- 
Aberdeen Scheme provides for an output of 76,000 electric horse power, 
and is capable of fiudhcr development should the demand arise. Power 
would be transmitted by overhead transmission lines to Colombo 
(42 miles) and Kandy (23 miles). 

The estimated capital cost of the complete installation, including 
transmission, is less than Its. 150 per electric horse power, which 
(compares very favoiirably with the cost of similar schemes in various 
parts of the world, which vary ])etween £55 and £9. 5s. per electric 
horse power. If anything like full load cjould be obtained for this 
project, it is calculated that current could be supplied for general 
industrial purposes at under 3 cents per unit, and to large railway ot‘ 
electro-chemical undertakings at uncha* 1 cent per unit. 


APFt:Nl)lX 111. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 


Detailed Statement of the Kevenue of the Colony for tlu‘ 
Financial Year 1920-21 (October 1, 1920, to September 
30, 1921). 


Heads of Eeventie. 


J, — ClTSTOMH. 

Import Duties 
Export Duties 
Siindrios 


16,926,662 66 
6,015,409 80 
61,109 8 


2.-— PORT, Harbour, Wharf, Warehouse, ani> other Dues. 
IRe verities of Colombo Harbour. 

Harbour Dues 

■Warehouse Rent 

Other Rents 

Pilotase 

Railway Traflit 

Other Harbour Collections . . 


28,003,181 44 


1,696,717 60 
552,777 54 
380,875 71 
124,015 0 
85,81 6 2 
229,297 40 


Dues leviable at Outports 


Out ports. 


68,621 7 


3,037,020 42 

3.-~ LI0BN81S, Excise, and Internal Revenue not otherwise 


OLASSIFIEU. 

bait . . . . 1,979,836 46 

Arrack, Rum, and Toddy ' 0,266,924 77 

Sundries, Licenses 42,047 23 

Sundries, Excise 65 37 

Tolls . . 64,992 79 

Stamp Duties . . . . 7,267,801 81 

Oompoeition Duty on Bank Cheques and Share Certificates. . . 171,420 86 

Pines, Forfeitures 816,792 30 

Police Rates 168,118 46 


19,271,984 4 
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Heads of Revenue. 

4. — FEEy OF Court or Office, Payment for specific servkes and 
Reimbursements in Aid 

Cattle Branding Fees 
Contribution towards Cost of Audit 
Contribution towards Rubber Researeli 
Drugs and Medical Requisites, Sale of 
Hospital and Dispensary Receipts 

Cost of Drugs sold to Estates under the Medical Wants Ordinance 
Irrigation Works, Recoreries on 

Medical Aid Dues -I Duties . • * 

1 Maintenance and Visits 

Opium Sales 

Police within Municipalities 
Post Office Savings Bank earnings 
Prison Labour and Maintenance of Prisoners 
School Fees, School Books, and Stationery . . 

Survey Fees 

Water Supply, Colombo 

Sundries 


5. — Post and Teleokaphs 

Commission on Money Orders 

Transit and Conveyance of Foreign Mails . . 

Telephone Receipts 

Other Collections 


Rs. c. 


y3,350 8 
19,574 61 
6,762 67 
9,841 94 
198,S86 60 
6,164 24 
12,041 48 
927,262 7 
198,750 64 
691,284 91 
62,282 91 
36,039 40 
12,643 93 
161.040 44 
18,464 77 
100,000 0 
428,643 29 

2,916,423 7H 


72,086 60 
46,662 48 
421,801 28 
276,253 89 

810,768 75 


6.-— Government Railway. 

Railwa>' Receipts (Goods, Passengers, and Miscellaneous) 


17,031,773 14 


7,-'InTERES'I'. 


On Public Fuu(is invested . . 

On Bank balances 

On Suitors’ Funds and Intestate Estates 
On Loans to Corporations . , 


212,464 41 
138,001 84 
63,620 29 
569,559 73 


978,646 27 


8.— MlSOEILANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


•Sales of Old Stores and Cast Animals . . . . . . 66,644 27 

Abatements under Ordinance Ko. 13 of 1906 towards Pensions to Widows and 
Orphans . . . . . . . . .. 335,761 49 

Insurance of Ceylon Defence Force Horses . . . . .1 .088 75 

Sundries . . . , . . 976,674 27 

Profit on Sale of Paddy . . 20,425 0 

Unclaimed Loan Board Deposits . . . . 243,297 69 


1,643,891 37 


• 9.-— Land REVENri:. 

Rent of tJnvemment Buildings 
Rent of Lands 

Miscellaneous Land Revenues 
Receipts, Forest Department 


463,833 66 
178,236 64 
31,973 66 
379,296 16 


1,053,340 2 

Total exclusive of Land Sales . . 69,748,024 23 


10.— Land Sales. 


871,036.83 


Total Revenue .. 70,619,061 6 


Land Sales, <fec. 
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Detailed Statement of the Expenditure of the Colony for the 
Financial Year 1920-21 (October 1, 1920, to September 
30, 1921). 


Heada of Expenditure. 


J. His Excellenr y the Governor 

2. Civil Service 

3. Clerical Service 

4. Secretariat 

4a. Secretariat : Eriiitiu^,' JBrau<-ii 

6. Coiitrulter of Hevciiue . . 

6. TreuBury 

t5a. Treasury : Loan Board 
^b. Treasury : Stamp Olhee 

7. Audit Ullice 

8. Brovincial Administration 
8tt. Local Covornmeid lioard 

9. Land Settlement Department 
lu. Survey Department . . 

11. Government Stores 

12. Ijnini«r.'i.tion and Quarantine 

13. Cijstoiiis 

14. Excise Department 

15. Post Office and Telegraphs 

16. Eorest Depari.ment 

17. Colombo Port Commission 

18. Ports other than Colombo 

19. Legal Dcipartmcnts 

Supreme Court 
Attorney-General 
Sollcilor-Geiierai 
District Courts 

Courts of llequesls and Polkie Courth 
Kegistrar-Geueral’s Department 
Elscals 

20. Police . . 

2J . Prisons 

22. Medical Department 
22a. Medical College 

225. Institute of Medical Beseandt 

23. Education 

24. Department of Agriculture 
24a. Pood Productioiv Department 

25. Colombo Miieoum 
25a. Fisheries 

26. Archasological Department 

27. Veterinary Department 

28. Government Analyst . 

29. Mineral Survey 

30. insiwetor of Mines 

31. Inspector of Factories . . 

32. Registrar of Patents 

33. Ecclogiastical 

34. Railway Department . . 

36. Railway Extraordinary Worh.s 

36. Irrigation Department 

37. Irrigation Annually llecurrent 

38. Irrigation Extraordinary 

39. Public Works Department, 

40. Public Works Anmittlly Kecurreii I 

41. Public Works Extraordinary 

42. Military Expenditure . . 

43. Publi(t Debt 

44. Pensions 

45. Exchange 

46. Miscellaneous S('rvice8 


Rb. c. 
227.081 84 
1,414,389 72 
1,920,644 65 
68,070 63 
593.297 1 
8,414 30 
48,727 33 
3,004 68 
4,549 59 
77,228 66 
1,067,426 76 
3,490 91 
100,967 37 
2,217,323 77 
217,342 96 
170,231 5 
312,131 9 
396,629 79 
3,530,099 33 
533,681 30 
3,485.454 52 
46,566 78 

200,774 20 
141,710 95 
17,821 12 
96.832 74 
68,399 78 
174,824 44 
806,622 62 
1,950,476 28 
940,776 61 
5,463,696 4 
69.920 22 
9,682 26 
4,066,838 2 
460,031 15 
163,026 22 
44.992 0 
78,224 48 
63,697 70 
108,190 90 
33,403 27 
36,822 89 
13,784 14 
7,670 45 
6,260 90 
1,651 46 
12,281.869 51 
2,6'92,034 49 
600,869 27 
255,264 90 
323,567 49 
1,070,609 77 
5,556,456 38 
4,938,179 43 
2,053,062 72 
3,749,486 79 
1,978,117 83 
6,745.02b 89 
18,863,026 6 


.. 91,767,691 35 


Total Expenditure chargeable to Revenue 
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Detailed Statement of the Revenue of the Colony for the Financial 
Year 1913-14 (July 1, 1913, to September 30, 1914). 


Heads of Revenue. 


1.— CUSTOMa. 


aram 

Ootton Manufacture!) 
Spirits and Cordials 
Sugar 

Heroalne Oil 
Other Goods 
Sundries 


plumbago . . 
Elephants . . 
Ohanks 
\rracl: 


Import Duties. 

Rs. c. 


. . 5,025,804 74 

775,694 61 
.. 2, 8 J 7,470 2 

.. 2,061.401 89 

. . 2,048,976 43 

.. 4,773 898 89 

16,435 91 

Export Duties. 

127.415 97 
200 0 
6,819 26 
183 40 


17,648,755 12 


‘ 2 . — Poet, Harbour, WiiAEE, WAiinuousii:, and other Du ms. 


Reremtcs of (JoUmiOo Harbour. 

Harbour Dues 
Pilotage 
Patent Slip . . 

Single Warehouse Rent 
Rent of Reclamation Ground 
Barge-repairing Basin 
Harbour Tugs 

Commission on Coal salved . , 

Other Harbour Collections . . 

Graving Dock Dues 


2,360,976 62 
188,065 0 
20,672 38 
670,485 98 
258,744 47 
19.241 63 
6,842 0 
7,700 0 
151,899 08 
34,841 57 


Other Dues leviable at Colombo. 

Double Warehouse Rent . , . . . . . . 76,459 3 


Dues leviable at OtUporta. 

Pilotage 
Port Dues . . 

Boats and Moorings 
Warehouse Rent 


11,280 0 
37,139 88 
8,099 60 
101,380 6 


3,853,822 79 


3 . — Licenses, Excise, and Internal revenue not othkrwiki’ 
CLASSIFIED. 


8alt 

Arrack, Rum, and Toddy 
Sundries 


Ferry Tqlls . . 
Canal Tolls . . 


Excise. 

Licenses. 

Tolls. 


iStamps. 

Revenue (various Revenue and Postal Services) 

Composition Duty on Bank Cheques and Share Certificates . . 


Courts 

Depai tmental 


Fines and Forfeitures. 


2,01 1 ,287 

30 

7,598.989 

32 

27,606 

65 

31.949 

67 

68,306 

29 

5,524,402 

16 

129,834 

9 

324,730 

94 

64,032 

64 

137,861 

84 


15,909,119 *80 


Police Rates 


Boies. 
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Headi^ of lleveniie. 

4.— -FEES OP COERT OR OFFICE, PAYMENTS FOR SPECTPIO SERHCER, AND 
EEIMBURSRjVFKNTS IN A.ID. 

Bills of Health 
Cattle Branding Fees 
Contribution towards Cost ol Audil 
Contribution towards lUibber Research 
Dairy Receipts . . 

Drugs and Medical llequiaites, bale of . . 

Government Printing Office, Receipts 
Gunpowder, Storage ol . . 

Hospital and Dispensary Receipts .. .. ^ . 

Irrigation Works, Recoveries on 

Medical Aid Dues | ]\i{tpxtenance and Visits. . 

Opium Sales 

Pioneer Pension Stoppages . . 

Police within Municipalities 

Post Office Savings Bank, Earniiigs of 

Prison Labour 

Prisoners, Maintenance of .. 

Record Room Fund Collections 
School Fees.. 

School Books and Stationery 

Survey Fees 

Water Supply, Colombo 

Sundries . . . , . . . . ' 


Rs. c. 

18,896 0 
87,692 65 
28,756 25 
12,216 0 
46,317 64 
42,417 26 
126.204 11 
16,826 50 
177,841 26 
178.686 92 
480.496 65 
229,648 34 
721,606 15 
2,885 67 
286,180 71 
30,874 38 
44,279 96 
8,847 9 
30.042 86 
96,682 16 
26.694 84 
12.488 62 
160,000 0 
146,452 22 


6. — Post and Telj 
C ommission on Money Orders 
Transit and Conveyance of Foreign Mails 
Other Collections 
Telephone Receipt n 


2,890,232 42 


251,628 58 
49,831 26 
169,691 67 
171,891 62 


<i.~GOVERNMKNT RAILWAY. 

Rililway Receipts (Goods, Passengers, and Miscellaneous) . . 

7.— Interest. 

On Public Funds invesGsl . . 

On Bank Balances 

On Suitors’ Funds and Intestate Estates 
On Loans to Corporations . . 


8. — Miscellaneous Receipts. 

Sale of Old Stores and Cast Animals 
Unclaimed Deposits 

Abatements under Ur^tinanco No. 18 of 1906 towards Pensions to Widows 
and Orphans 

InBurance of C, V. F<*rco Horses 
Profit oil New Coins 
Sundries 


642,443 8 


20,862 297 

66 

93.5,836 

89 

803,516 

16 

43,890 

6 

457,651 

01 

1,740,894 

2 


87,134 19 
83,336 44 


205,181 61 
4,044 0 
168,846 46 
157,972 83 


9.— Land Revbnuk 
R ent of Government Buildings 
Rent of Lands 

Miscellaneous Land Revenues 
Receipts, Forest Department 


Total exclusive of I.and Sales 
10 .— Land Sales. 

Land‘d . . . . . . . . - 

Premia on Leases 


896,514 63 


108,818 61 
140,459 73 
40,467 0 
423,925 64 


713,165 78 


65,152,245 20 


2,056,736 16 
12,983 59 


2,069,718 76 


Total Revenue .. 67,221.968 96 
11.— l^ROCBEDS OF LOAN UNDER ORDINANCE No, 6 of 1909 (Second Instalment) 12,474,625 27 


Grand Total . . 79,696,689 22 
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Detailed Statement of tho Expenditure of the Colony for the Financial 
Year 1913-14 (July I, 1913, to September 30, 1914). 

Total. 


1. — Public Debt: — 
Treasurer, 


lls. 


Ks. 


Lis. 


Kalawewa (Ord. No. 2-1 of 1885 : — 
Interest 
Sinking fund 

Ceylon Inscribed Rupee Stock (Ords. 
Nos. 7 and 8 of 1892) : — 

Interest 
Sinking fund 

Crown Aqtnts in London. 
Breakwater (Ords. Nos. 1 of J870. 1 of 
1881, and 3 of 1885) 

Interest 
Sinking Fund 

Waterworks (Ords. Nos. 7 of 1870 
and 4 of 1885) 

Interest 

Sinking Fund . , ♦ 

Matalo Railway (Ords. Nos. 8 ainl 12 
’ of 1877) 

Interest 
Sinking Fund 

NauU'Oya Railway (Ord. No. o of 
1878) ' 

Interest 
Sinking Fund 

Haputalo and Bontota Railway.s 
(Ord. No. 7 of 1888) 
interest 
Sinking Fund 

Harbour and Railway (Ord. .No. 17 
of 1893) 

Interest 
Sinking Fund 

Liailwaya, Irrigation, <fec. (Ord. No. I I 
of 1900) 

Interest 

Sinking Fund , , . 

Coloinlx) Harbour, Railways, Drainage 
Works, &c. (Ord. No. 0 of 
1 909) 

Interest 
Sinking F’und 

liivesfraent of !iett contributions to 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension 
Fund under Ordinance No. 13 of 
1906 

Sinking Fund, Public Debt 
Crown Agents’ Charges 

2- — Military Expenditure 
For Volunteer Regiment 
Military contribution 
Compensation in lieu of exemption 
from payment of Customs duties on 
articles imported for the Troops . . 
Special Expenditure, Electric Light- 
ing, <fec, 

3. — Pensions 

32 ^ 


1,305 90 
18,69 1 10 

20,000 0 


159,940 0 

40,000 0 

199,940 0 


368,027 63 
88,.344 

150,372 56 


297,600 0 

74,475 0 


243,370 50 * 

60,820 14 

304,190 64 


801,160 1 
222,842 43 

1,1 1 1,002 44 


201,250 0 

68,750 0 

2.70,000 U 


150,000 (» 

150,000 0 

000,000 0 


630,126 19 

210,000 0 

840,126 19 


787,489 38 

225,000 0 

1,012,489 38 


. 121,704 82 

10,111 25 

5.324,012 28 

. . 370,118 79 

. , 1,689,817 50 


17,633 50 

212,534 07 • 

2,290,004 40 

— 2,08^579 90 

34-20 
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9. — Secretariat 


Heads of Expenditure, EmDluments. Charges. 

Its. c. Es. c. 

4. — Ecclesiastical 

5. — Exchange 

6. — His Excellency the Gover- 

nor 

7. — Civil Service 

8. — Clerical Service 

( Colonial Secre- 
tary 

Government 
^ Printer . . 

10. — Controller of Keveime 

11. — Treasury ^ •• 

■treasury .j .. 

12. — Audit Office 
1 ;{. — Provincial A dmlnlsi ration . 

1 4. — Settlement Officer, W. L. 0. 
lo. — Survey Department 

16. — Government Stores 

17. — ^Immigration and Quaran- 

tine . . 

18. — Customs 
18a. — Excise Department 
10.— Post Office 

20. — Eorcjst Department 

21. — Hallway Department 

22. — Port and Murine Depart- 

ment, Colombo 

23. — Port and Marine Depari- 

ment other than Colombo 
21. — Legal Departments : — 

Supreme (!ourt 
A ttorne y - G e uer al 
Solicitor-General 
District Courts 
Courts of Hequests and 
Police Courts 
Eegistration of Lauds . . 

Eegistratlon of Mar- 
riages, &c. 

Fiscala 

25. — Police Department . . 1 

26. — Prisons Department 

27. — Medical Department . . 1 
27a. — Medical College 
27i;. — Institute of Medical Ee- 

search 

28. — Education 

29. — Department of Agriculture 

80. — Colombo Museum 

81, — Archaeological Commis- 

sioner . . 

32. — Veterinary Department . . 

33. — Government Analyst 

34. — Mineral Survey 

35. — Inspector of Mines 

30. — Inspector of Factories 

37. — Registrar of Patents 

38. — Miscellaneous Services 

39. — Irrigation Department . . 

40. — Irrigation Annually Re- 

current 

41. — Public Works Department 
42., — Public Works Annually 

Recurrent 

43. — Public Works Extraordi- 

nary . . 

44. — Irrigation Extraordinary. . 

45. — Railway Department 

Extraordinary Works . . 


Rs. 


Total. 

Rs. c. 


8,634 31 . 



— 

3,634 81 

— 

~ 

. . 425,443 76 

165,550 85 . 

63,790 79 .. 



. . 229,341 64 

1 , 533,145 83 . 

— 

— 

.. 1 , 533,145 83 

1 , 880.975 9 . 

— 


.. 1 , 880,976 9 

61,149 10 . 

47.480 73 .. 

, — 

. . 108,035 83 

111,217 60 . 

289,003 84 .. 



.. 400,221 44 

2,092 82 . 

2,499 75 .. 

— 

4,592 57 

51,021 4 . 

7,179 3 .. 

— 

68,200 7 

1,413 17 . 

251 12 .. 

. — 

1,664 29 

47,908 9 . 

17,382 29 . . 

— 

05.290 38 

552,073 21 . 

770,126 84 . . 


.. 1 , 322,200 6 

49,753 83 . 

93,476 74 . . 


.. 143,230 7 

1 , 172,910 82 . 

1 , 110,400 21 . . 

— , 

.. 2 , 283,311 3 

38,883 73 . 

271,986 2 .. 


. . 305,319 75 

118,861 26 . 

270,992 1 . . 

__ 

. , 384,853 27 

254,735 66 . 

31,443 8.. 

. - 

. . 289,178 59 

181,201 68 . 

22 . 5,767 67 . . 


, . 400,969 35 

2 , 007,448 69 . 

1 , 539,743 52 . . 

• 

. . 3 , 547,187 21 

167,065 GO . 

204,320 44 .. 

— 

. . 871,980 4 

5 , 024,171 77 . 

5 , 637,725 98 . 


. . 10 , 001,900 76 

302,564 73 .. 

1 , 694,001 0 . . 


.. 2 , 057,405 73 

34,209 91 . 

12,821 00 .. 

— 

47,121 87 

192,088 9 . 

35,649 02 . . 

232,787 

71 

10 V >50 78 . 

30,828 , 32 .. 

131,479 

10 

28,135 75 . 

33 58 .. 

23,109 

28 

83,977 70 . 

32,710 85 . . 

110,088 14 

15,631 49 .. 

43,700 42 . . 

59,331 

91 

27,738 9 .. 

34,393 88 .. 

02,131 

97 

136,405 88 .. 

1,728 10 .. 

138,193 98 

90,389 64 .. 

210,807 84 .. 

301,280 88 

1 , 065,018 97 

1 , 250,635 65 .. 

488,870 34 ., 

— 

.. 1 , 739,011 99 

236,056 94 .. 

475,149 13 ,. 

— 

,. 711,206 7 

1 , 057,991 88 .. 

2 , 548,788 4 .. 

— 

. . 4 , 200,779 37 

75,949 19 .. 

8,204 7 .. 


84,153 26 



367 80 .. 



367 86 

737,089 30 !! 

1 , 734,970 19 .. 

— 

. . 2 , 472.059 49 

131,499 12 .. 

148,104 70 .. 

. _ 

. . 279,003 82 

23,341 83 .. 

88,888 21 .. 


62,230 7 

22,869 84 .. 

5 . 5,552 44 .. 

. _ 

78,421 78 

40,351 12 .. 

79,408 6 .. 


.. 119,754 18 

29,073 11 .. 

18,328 59 .. 

— 

47,401 70 

1 . 5,198 0 .. 

23,181 88 ,. 

— 

38,379 88 

17,603 91 .. 

6,721 0 .. 


*■ . . 24,324 91 

6,250 0 .. 

2,486 12 .. 

— 

- 7,736 12 

6,309 50 . . 

86 52 .. 

— 

5,396 2 

— 

— 

. . 2 , 183,684 34 

344,921 72 .'.’ 

228,667 62 .. 

-- 

. . 573,589 34 







.. 215,384 56 

907,989 35 ;; 

146,859 92 . ’. 

— 

. . 1 , 054,849 27 

— , , 

- 

— 

.. 4 , 361.417 38 



— 



.. 7 , 057,682 2 

— 

— 

— 

. . 231,892 72 


.. 0 , 516,526 44 


— 69 , 367,397 18 


19 , 988,333 1 18 , 688,436 25 
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Heads ot Expenditure. Emoluments. 

Il8. C. 

46. — Public Works Extraordi- 
nary chargeable to Loan 

Against Ordinance No, 6 of 1909. 

Colombo Harbour Works . — 

Colombo Stations Extension — 

llatnapura Itailvvay . . — 

Duplication of ope t lines to 
Moratiiwa . . . 

Colombo I^ake Dcvelopmciit — 

Karaiiirlleclaraatlon, Jaffna — 

Irrigation (Karachctii Irri- 
gation Works (on ac- 
count) ) . . ~ . 

Mannar Railway . . — 

Motor Traction as Fi'.eders 
fo Railways, including 
Improvements to Roads — 

Colombo Drainage Works, 

Second Scries . . ~ 

Against Proposed Additional 
Loan. 

Railway Works (Additional 
Engines ami Rolling 
Stock, &c.) . . — 

Colombo Stations Extension — 

Housing (Government Olli- 
ccrs in Colombo . . 


Other Charges. Total. 

Rs. c. Rs. c. Rs. c. 


.. 175,140 10 

. . 447, :U7 20* 

7,510 10 

60,5()4 21) 

. . 1,4 17,1 J7 00 
12,202 80 


07,040 38 
023,207 45 


18,003 ,08 
250,000 0 
3,113,440 04 


3,030,442 37 
370,718 48 

374,340 53 

6,807,951 32 


Crand Total . .70,265,348 50 


• For further expenditure sf'c under Proposed Additional Loan. 


JJetOiilod StrtttniK'iit o[ tho ri(5VonU(‘ of the Colony for th(^ Ye ar 1 900. 


Heads of Revenue. 


Rs. c. 


1. — Customs. 


1 ni port Duties. 

Crain 

Cotton Manufacture-^ 

Spirits and CordiaR 
Sugar 

Kerosino Oil 
Other Goods 
Suhdrles 

* Export balks. 

Plumbago . . 

Elephants . . 

Horns and llide.‘' 

Chanks 

Arraclfc . • • - 


. 3,455,215 27 

348,102 49 
1,347,009 31 
890,305 0» 

884,rti5 65 
2,307,050 72 
5,020 84 

160,871 32 
2,200 0 
12,776 5 
8, .527 25 
36,078 5 


9,417,161 05 


2.-- -PORT, HiRBOUR, WHARF, WAREHOUSE, AND OTHER DUES. 

. Revenues of Colombo Harbour. 

Harbour Dues 
Pilotage 

Patent Slip . . * . . 

Single Warehouse Rent 

Rent of Reclamation Ground . . • 

Barge-repairing Basin 
Harbour Tugs 

Commission on Coal salved . . 

Other Harbour Collections . . 

Graving Dock Dues 


1,569 211 55 
136,052 50 
38,294 0 

330,491 40 
74,705 83 
16,282 02 
4,836 70 
4,768 75 
68,877 33 
55,845 90 


2.299,366 88 
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• ol Kevenue. 

OLher hmi hevvible at Colombo. 
Double WareliouBe llenl 


Dues Leviable at OiWparU. 

Pilotage .. 

Port Dues . . 

Boats and Mooriiig.s 
Warehouse Bent 


3— Licknhes. Dxoise. and Internal Beveme not OTDEKwifSE 

CLASSIFIED. 

• D.rcisc. 

Salt 

Arrack, Euin, and Toddy 

Licenses. 

Opium 

Sundries . . . . , . . ... 

Tolls. 

Roiid Tolls . , 

Bridge Tolls 

Ferry Tolls . . • . . 

Canal Tolls . . 

Stamps. 

He venue ( various Services) . . 

Omiposition Duty on Bank Cheques 

Pines and Porfeitures. 

Supreme Court 
District Courts 
Courts of Jlequests 
Police Courts 
(rovernment Agents 
OUicr Departments 


Police lutes 


Hates. 


Bt. c. 
21,93i) 84 


13,251 25 
35,855 62 
7,094 25 
50,304 10 


2,428,807 94 


. 1,520,647 95 
. 4,803,552 94 

64*220 1C 
6,599 82 

. 225,750 17 

191,851 00 
19,990 30 
60,285 96 

i!200,217 91 
58,298 78 


1,935 0 

11,977 69 
033 0 
159,873 80 
34,206 30 
18,545 56 


96,102 20 


8,403,695 14 


4.-- Fees of cpuiix or Office, payment for Specific Services 

BEIMBURSEMENTS IN AID. 

Bills of Health 
•Cemetery Fe3.s 
Dairy Bewd])ts ‘ . 

Dispensary Coli(3ctions and Hospital Exi>euses 
Drugs, Sale of 

Oovemment G.actte, Sale oi 
Gunpowder, Storage of . . 

Hospital Stopiuiges 
Irrigation W orks, Beeoveries on 
Inventions Ordinance, Fees under 
Judicial Stamps 
Leases, Fees for preparation of 

Medical Aid Dues / Duties . . 

jxiM x/ut.s I ]\i.^mt^uiance and V’^isita . . 


Opium Sales 

Pioneer Pensioji Stoppages . . 

Police within Mimieipalitlos. . 

Post Savings Banks, Earnings of 
Prison Labour 

Prisoners, Maintenance of . . 

Itec.ord Boom Fund Collections 
School Fees,. 

School Books and Stationery 
Survey Fees 
Water Supply, Colombo 
Sunthleb 


AND 


12,621 (I 
454 50 
71,052 98 
99,238 74 
19,47r54 
20,020 45 
12,829 50 
17,183 7 

84,713 0 
313 76 
695,544 69 
• *^48 42 
180,581 63 
126,475 81 


1,205 02 
72,715 20 
12,411 07 
31,040 60 
3.887 2 
28,049 26 
64,768 90 
18,237 44 
8,933 8 
75,000 0 
80,105 18 


1,738,803 54 
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Heads of E-evenue. 


5.— Post and Telboraphs. Ha. c. 

Postage Stamps .. * .. 071,560 73 

Commission on Money Orders .. .. 120,933 36 

Postage on Unpaid Letters . . . . ■ ... 7,853 99 

Transit and Conveyance of Foreign Mails . . . . 21,450 79 

Other Postal Collections .. .. .. 29,152 35 

Telegraph Receipts . . . . . . 250,554 18 

Earnings of Post Office Savings Bank . . — 

Telephone Eeceipts . . . . . . . . 48,854 64 


1,450,360 4 


6.— GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 

Gooas . . . . . . . , . ' . . 6,848,773 48 

Passengers.. .. .. 4,713,098 97 

Miscellaneous . ‘ .. 146,839 32 

Telegraph Receij)ts . . , ... . , 3,392 55 


11,712,704 31 


7.— INTKREST. 


On Public Funds invested . . . . . . 445,942 18 

On Bank Balances ... . . 69,536 38 

On Suitors’ Funds and Intestate Estates . . 50,718 78 

On Arrears of Revenue .. .. .. 64,939, 2 

On Loans to Corjauations . . . . . . 209,352 76 


840,489 12 


8. — Miscellaneous Receipts. 

Sale oi Old Stores and Cast AnimaL 
Value of Tools and Stores Lost 
Unclaimed Dej)osits 
Pearl Fishery 

Contribution to Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund, Ordinance N o. 1 3 of 1 006 
Sundries 

Profit on New ikjius 

Surplus Store, Public Works Loan Ordinance, No. 6 ol 1009 


1,672,131 28 


30,455 34 
2,734 28 
34,290 67 
310,000 0 
50,923 76 
1,047,129 48 
164,172 56 
32,425 19 


o,-— L and Revenue. 

Rent of Governmeiil Buildings 
Rent of Gardens 
Rent of other Lands* 

Crops on Crown Lands 
Miscellaneous Laud Revenue 
Produce of Botanic Gardens 


Revenues oj Forest Deimrtmeni 

Sale of Timber 

Sale of Forest Produce 

Other 


I'otal exclusive oi Land Sales 
10.— Land Sales. 

Lands 

Premia on Leasch p. 

Fees on Land Sales 

Sale of Mining Rights . . . . , 


Total Revenue 


72,488 61 
31,159 4 

36,443 29 
5,0.50 77 
3,557 69 
14,019 15 


212,472 17 
23,750 3 
15,800 26 


445,341 I 


. . 38,169,494 33 


133,724 29 
20,852 60 
5,549 20 
3,241 10 


1,163,367 28 


. . 39,332,861 61 

. . 6,904,144 63 


11.— PROCEEDS .OF Loan.— O rdinance No. 6 of 1900 


Grand Total 


46,237,006 24 
« 
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Detailed Statement of tho Expenditure of the Colony for the Year 1909. 


its. c. 

1 .—Public Debt 

TruasureT. 

Dutch Credit Brieven : — 

Interest .. 

Kalawewa (Ord. No. 24 of 
188'>) 

Interest . . 

Sinking Fund 

Ceylon Tnscribed Rupee Stock 
(Ords. Non. 7 and 8 of 
1892) 

Interest . . 

Sinking Fund 

Croimi AgenlKi/i London. 

llrcakwater (Ords. Nos. 6 ol 
1875, I of i87(), i of 1881, 
and 3 of 1885) : — 

Interest . . 

Sinking Fund 

Waterworks (Ords. Nos. 7 r)J 
• 1879 and 4 of 1885) 

Interest . . 

Sinking Fund . . — 

Matale Railway (Ords, Nos. 8 
and 12 of 1877):— 

Interest . . — 

Sinking Fund 

Nanii-oya Railway (Ord. No. 9 
of 1878) 

Interest . . 

Sinking Fund 

Haputale and Bentota Rail- 
way.s (Ord. No. 7 of 
1888) 

Interest . . 

Sinking Fund 

Harbour and Railway (Ord. 

No. 17 of 1893) 

Interest , . 

Sinking Fund . . — 

Railways, Irrigation, <fec. (Ord. 

No. 14 of 1900) 

Intere.st . . 

Sinking Fund . . — 

Crown Agents’ (^nirges 
Sinking Fund (being equiva- 
lent of the nett balance of 
contributions during 1908 to 
Widows' and Orphans’ Pen- 
sion Fund, Ord. No. 13 of 
1906) 

2. — Military E3^penditure 

For Volunteer Regiment . . - , 

Contribution to Imperial 

Oovemment 

Compensation in lieu of ex- 
emption from Customs Duty 
Special Expenditure, Eloctri* 

Lighting, &i\ 

-i . — Pyusious 


Rs. c. Rs. c. Rs. c 


178 <’>5 


•1,998 90 
15,001 10 ^ 

20,000 0 


120,000 0 

30,000 0 

150,000 0 


307,731 88 
254,703 0 

.362, 437 88 


198,510 0 

49,650 0 

218,160 0 


162,217 0 

40,546 76 

202,762. 7i: 


594,276 02 
118,561 62 

— 742,838 24 


202,500 0 

67, .500 0 

270,000 (I 


150,000 U 

150,000 U 

■ - -- 600,009 I) 


629,966 81 

210,000 O 

8:i'.),06r. ,S| 

— • 5,77q 70 


37,392 41 

3,670,508 45 


.. 280,404 31 

.. 1,089,977 0 
12,768 0 
987 87 

1,384,137 18 

..1,361,236 60 
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Heads of Expenditure. Emoluments. Charges. Total. 



Rs. c. 

Rs. (, 

lis. 

c. 

Rs. c. 

4. — Ecclesiastical 

3,239 75.. 






3,239 75 

5. — Exchange 

6. — His Excellency the Cover- 

— 

— 

— 


348,15; 00 

nor 

132,870 32.. 

53,359 70.. 




186,230 2 

7. — Civil Service 

( Colonial Secre- 

863,613 95.. 

— 

— 


863.613 95 

8,-Secretariat ]Go™r''.ment ’ 

100,504 67. . 

27,030 02. . 

— 


127,535 29 

( Printer . . 

58,451 16.. 

128,772 00.. 




187,224 12 

0, — Controller of Iteveimc 

7,000 01 . . 

451 42.. 




7,452 33 

iO.-Treasuryf£^“, ;; 

67,173 62.. 

5,006 82. . 



73,170 44 

4,419 40.. 

144 50. . 

- 


4,503 90 

11.— Audit Office 

112,882 91.. 

11,491 75.. 

— 


124,374 00 

12. — Provincial Administration . 

487,216 74. . 

494,i>48 82. . 



981,705 .50 

13. — Settlement Officer, W. L. O. 

94.458 29.. 

64,000 62. . 



150,424 91 

14. — Survey Depart menti 

403, ,594 30.. 

508,872 37 . . 



1,002,400 67 

If). — Government Stores . 

50,62.5 75.. 

137.553 02.. 



188,179 37 

IG. — Immigration Dci)iirtment . 

4i,r;;i o.. 

35,072 78. . 

- 


77,.545 87 

17. — Quarantine 

27,790 84 . . 

20,028 91.. 



.54,419 75 

18. — Customs Department 

154,773 61 . . 

0,839 17.. 



101,012 78 

19.— Post Office 

t> 13,682 86.. 

709,081 5.. 

- 


1,053,303 91 

20. — Forest Department 

13.5,498 24.. 

119,049 10.. 

- 


254,547 40 

21. — Hallway Department 

22. — Port and Marine Depart 

2,835,742 50. . 

.3,115,431 10.. 



5, <>51.173 7,5 

ment, Colombo 

23, — Port and Marine 

Department other than 

237.799 90. . 

240,013 43.. 



484,713 33 

Colombo 

24. — Legal Departments : — 

28,312 24 

10.113 59. . 



38,425 83 

Supreme Court 

! 02,500 73 

24,721 87.. 

187,225 

00 


Attorney-Gencrai 

04,2.30 30 

20,811 40.. 

<11,041 

70 


SoIlcit/or-General 

15,. 520 25 

29 0.. 

15,555 

25 


District Courts 

Courts of Ilequests and 

108,709 30 

19,941 08. . 

188,711 

34 


Police Courts 

09,073 77 

35,875 50. . 

135,540 33 


liegistration of Lauds . . 
Kegi stra tion of Marria ges, 

109,004 14 

13,370 54.. 

122,080 08 


&e. . . 

40,173 48 

80,217 3.. 

1 20,000 

.51 


Fiscals 

125,240 47 

100.000 39.. 

204,315 

80 

1,162,070 27 

25. — Police Department 

882,442 87 

28.5,744 84., 



1,108,187 71 

26. — Prisons Department 

187,253 7 

416,835 2:5.. 



004,088 32 

27. — Medical Department 

858,040 30 

1,103,675 73.. 

- 


2,202,316 9 

28. — Education 

172,045 55 

000,818 69.. 

— 


1,442,464 24 

29. — Botanic Gardens 

69,381 44 

% 77,437 48.. 



146,818 92 

30. — Colombo Museum 

31 . — Archaeological Commis* 

17,532 75 

16,135 60. . 



33,608 35 

Bloner . . 

25,995 0 

07,108 00. . 



93,103 96 

32. — Veterinary Department . . 

24,195 02 

83,171 47.. 



107,367 39 

33. — AsfPicultural l^ociety 

— 

30,000 0. 



30,000 0 

34. — Mine^alogical Survey 

5,332 00 

0,017 27. , 



14,350 20 

.45, — Inspector of Mines 

11.237 0 

5,189 70 . . 



10,426 76 

36 . — luspectcr of Factories 

3,250 0 

1,450 33. . 



4,700 33 

37. — Kei^strar of Patents 

3,158 30 

362 10. . 

— 


3,520 49 

38. — Miscellaneous Services 

— 

— 

— 


810,373 13 

39. — Irrigation Department . . 

40. — Irrigation Annually EeT;ur- 

211,127 60 

.50,439 80. . 



303,567 49 

renf . . 

41 . — Public Works Depart- 

— 

• 



195,758 20 

ment . . 

42. — Public Works Annually Re- 

.584,190 31 

80,023 80,. 

— 


073,223 11 

' current 

43. — Public Works Extraordi- 

— 


— 


2,553,037 86 

nary . . 

— 




1,719,389 li5 

44. — ^Bhigation Extraordinary . . 



— 


143,418 0 
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Heads oi‘ Expenditure. Emoluments. t)ther Charges . 

Bs. c. Jls. c. Rs. I 

15. — Railway Department E.x* 

traordinary Works . . — , . — , . — 

46.— -Works Chargeable to Sur- 
plus Balances 

Brotectionof South Coast 
Railway Line .. — .. — .. 133,124 15 

Kalutara llridge . . — . , — . , 303,854 16 

Eegorabo Railway .. - - .. — .. 371,76190 

Colombo Defences . . — . . — . . 110,603 40 

Printing Of nee .. - - .. — .. 24,415 16 

Completion of Inter- 
locking Points and 

Signals . . - . . - . . 47,732 67 

Fitting Existing Rolling 
Stock with Vacuum 

Brakes . . - - . . _ 72,375 85 

(Colombo Customs (Quay 

Wall and Jetties) - .. - .. 84,304 3 

Warehouses, Colombo 

Customs .. - - .. 145,383 96 

Underground Tele- 
f)hone Cables for 

Colombo .. - .. — .. 21 J L 

Telephone Exchange : — 

Kandy . . — . . — . . 7,908 62 

N uwara Eliya . . - . . . \ 2,755 40 

Telephone Trunk Line, 

I’oradeniya J unction to 
Uainpoia, Hatton, and 

Nariu-oya . . - . . - . , 10,716 92 

Hospitals . . - . . - . . 53,574 16 

Precautions against In- 
fectious Diseases . , - - , . - . . 2.380 45 

Roads and Bridges . , - . . - - . . 39,647 35 

Survey and *Settle- 

ujcnt . . - . . . . 205,611 95 

Improvements to 

Northern Railway 

Blue .. , .. 240,106 92 

Contribution towards 
' relief of sufferers in 

Messina .. - .. — .. 30,000 0 

Chilaw Railway Siu- 

vey .. — .. - .. 5,103 45 

1,906,441 61 

11,002 641 89 9,648,281 39 


Total. 

Rs. c 

976,417 45 


17. — Public Works Extraordi- # 

nary chargeable to 

Loan : — 

Harbour Works .. -- .. .. 1,539,175 91 

Stations Extensions . . . . - . . 721,558 21 

Eainapura Railway .. - .. - .. 1,116,536 49 ♦ 

Duplication oi Line, 

Ragama to , Mora- 

tuwa .. - .. - .. 978706 61 

Colombo Lake Develop- 
ment . . — — . , 20,781 58 

Karaiiir Reclamation, 

Jaffna . . — ™ . . 6,884 80 

Irrigation Works .. - .. — .. 142,682 47 

Manmir Railway . . — . . — . . 94,959 39 

Expenses of raising Loan, 

(irdlnance No. 6 of 

1909 ., — . 402,831 0 

5,023,610 49 


Hrand Total , . 40,812,9«> 12 
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TABLE No, iji)r -Number oj Vessels {in Ballast) cleared at 
Ports in the hslaend. 


Nationality 

of 

’ Vessels. 

- . . . 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1017. 

1018. 

1910. 

1920. 

1921. 


No. ! 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

United Kins- 












dom 

■720' 

789 

855 

1.050 

410 

, 740 

265 

190 

*980 

252 

214 

Colonial 

5%; 

590 

524 

on 

1,090 

850 

728 

745 

538 

352 

346 

Maldivian* . . 

91 1 

77 

90 

08 

70 

68 

42 

-- 

— 

“ 

__ 

Anieriean . . 

, 





__ 

5 

1 




10 

3 



Austrian , . 

42 

41 

69 

48 

— 

— 

— 

„ 

— 

- 


Belgian 

— 




1 





5 

— 

— 

Chinese 

— 

. — 




— 



1 

— 

3 

2 

1 

Danish 

4 

3 


2 

4 

4 

o 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Dutch . , 

i 80' 

72 


87 

i 7b 

30 

15! 

27 

041 

57 

45 

French 

I 04' 

58 

\ 57 

1 52 

30i 

34 22 

6 

33 

10 

9 

German 

50 

49 

0(5 

4l| 

_ i 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— . 

12 

Greek 

— ! 



1 — 

4; 

1; 

1 

1 

— 

15 

— 

1 

Italian 

12' 

12 

' 10 

12| 

13 

8. 9 

1 

28 

8 

9 

Japanese . , 

15 

14 

' 20 

i 25i 

i 33 

17 

34 


207! 

1 25 

28 

Norwegian . . 

20 

33 

23’ 24 

39 

04' 31 

1 25 

61 

16 

8 

Portuguese . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

— 

1 

1 

— 

lloumanlai\ . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bussian 

4 

7 

0 

2 

1 — 


— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

Siamese 



1 

4 - 









— 


— 

Spanish 

0 

4i 

2 


1 

7 

1 

8 

13 



1 

Swedish 

“ 1 

'1 


— 

5 

8 

5 

5 

15 

3 

8 


1,709 

1,751 

1,826 

2,070 

1,783' 

1,830 

1,150 

1,023 

2,002 

730 

686 


TABLE No. GO.— N f ember of Vessels {with Cargoes) clean d od 
Ports in the Island. 


Nationality 

of 

Vessels. 

ms. 

1912. 

1913. 

1014. 

1916. I 

1916. 

1 

1917. 

1 

1918. 

1 

1919. 

r 

1820. 

1921. 

United King- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. ■ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

• 

No. 

No. 

No. 

dom 

• H08 

87S 

783 

782 

091 

930 

1,114 

1,180 

1,173 

1,154 

1,252 

Colonial 

473 

409 

390 

350 

013 

373 

464 

540 

432 

506 

486 

Maldivian*. . 

41 

25 

.34 

48 

41 

41 

58 

~ 

— 

' 

— 

American . . 




— 


— 

3 

4 

4 

12 

oO 

35 

Austrian 

27 

48 

41 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Belgian 

— 

— 

— 


— i 

— 

— 

— 


2 

— 

Chinese 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

7 

2 

— 

— 

DanisliMi . . 

, 4 

10 

J1 

14 

Jo! 

7 

1 

— 

7 

16 

10 

Dutch 

* 7! 

12 

7 

33 

Oil 

8' 

11 

10 

7 

1 15; 

60 

87 

French * . . 

72' 

71 

1 74 

Oil 

46 

! 33| 

27 

39; 

96 

76 

German . . ' 

187, 

172; 

185 

108 

,! 

— 

— 1 

— 




8 

Greek . . ; 

1 

— 

— 

— , 

1 

— 


4 

: 2! 





Italian , . 1 

20 1 

15| 

7 

7\ 

5| 

7 

1 7 

19: 

: 14' 

63 

41 

Japanese .. 

81 

791 

80 

1 80 

1061 

85 

1 841 

99 

157f 170 

144 

Norwegian .. 

i! 

i| 

— 

1' 

15. 

14 

20, 

28 

31 

33 

17 

Portuguese . j 

— I 

»i 

— 

1 

— . 1 

— 

1 




itoumanian .' 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 


— 







Russian 

68: 

58 

56 

30 

,ioi 

3 

1 ^ 



4 

1 



Siamese 

4| 

1 

1| 

1 





1 


' 

Spanish 

23 

23 

24 

24 

271 

7; 

16 


3 

4 

11 

12 

Swedish 

— 

— 

— 

i * 

6 

1 ? 



8 

7 


•1,870! 

1,803 

1,702 

J,580 

1,594| 

^ 

1,545 

1 1,810 

1,9. 1 

1 

1 

2,1091 2,175 




* Included with Coloni||^2^|^(j 1918^ 
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TABLE No. 61. — StaMnmt showing the Nmnhir and Nett Tonnage of 
British and Foreign Ve^trls {Sailing and Stcmri) which entered 
the Port oj Colombo in each Year since 1910. 


Year. 


1010 

1911 

1912 

1913 
19J4 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Steamers (ex- 







cluding those 
which only 

Steamers which 
called to Coal. 

Sailing 

Vessels. ' 

Total. 

called to Coal). 

i * 




, 



' No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

: 2,278 

6,900,473 

709 

1,909,823 

352 ' 

36,888 

3,339 

8,847,184 

1 2,254 

7,036,625 

679 

1,844,996 

360 

38,931 

3,299 

8,920,552 

; 2,284 

7,311,379 

760 

2,021,943 

353: 

37,521' 

3,397 

9,370,843 

1 2.335 

7,679,348 

044 

1,700,545 

331, 

34,039i 

3,310 

9,510,532 

1 2,o;'7 

6,718,48.5 

609 

1,713,017 

306; 

35,027| 

2 942 

8,467,129 

1 1,498 

4,839,812 

647 

1,910,076 

280 

32,003 

2,425 

6,787,891 

1 277 

4,183,182 

7291 

1 ,988, 1 56 

296! 

32,136 

2,302 

! 0,203,474 

! *914 

2,745,992 

345 ! 

862,940, 

318' 

37,318 

1,577 

! 3,646,256 

1 1.014 

3,017,609, 

5031 

1,370,224 

420i 

48,217 

1.937 

i 4,442,050 

I 1.367 

4,518,5761 

1,176 

4,085,068; 

329 ! 

45,452 

2,872 

' 8,640,097 

1,591 j 

5,642,9571 

966 

3,167,931 i 

' 329; 

38,228 

2,886 

8,849,110 

i 1.591 

6,360,759' 

638 

2,203,1081 

260 

32,763 

2,489 

j 8,596,710 


APPENDIX V. 

MUNICIPAL, LOCAL BOARD, AND SANITARY 
BOARD TOWNS. 

Municipal Towns. — Colombo, Kandy, and Gallo. 

Local Boaeo Towns. — Cohinho District : Moratnwa, Negombo, and 
Minuwangoda ; Kalutara District : KaUitara ; Kandy Distmet : Gam- 
pola, Nawalapiiiya, and Hatton-Dikoya ; Matale District : Matalo ; 
Nuwara Eliya District: Nuwara Eliya ; Matara District: Mrdara; 
Jaffna> District: Jaffna; Batticaloa District: Batticaloa; Trincomalec 
District : Trincomaloo ; Kuruncgala District : Kiininegala ; Pnttalani 
District : Piittalam ; Chilaw District : Chilaw ; Anuradhapura District : 
Anarddhapnra ; Badulla District : Badnlla and Bandara*Vela ; liatna- 
pura District : Ratnapnra ; and Kcgalla District : Kogalla. 

Sanitary Board Towns. — Colombo District : Avissawella, Puwak- 
pitiya, Padukka, Hanwolla, Gampaha, da-ola, Peliyagoda, Veyangoda. 
Piigoda, Koohehikado, Piliyandara, Mirigama, Deliiwala-Mount Lavinia, 
Kirillapone-Nugegoda, Egoda Kolonnawa, Waga, ivosgania, Kelaniya, 
Homagama, Kand^a, Watiala-Mabolo, Cotta, Welikada-Nawala, 
Siduwa, and Diwulaptiya ; Kalutara District : Panadure, Horana, Alut- 
* gama, Bemw/"' iWaddiiwa, Tebuwana, Neboda, and Agalawatta ; 
Kandy Dist ^ cVaitegania, Pussellawa, Norwood, Bogawantalawa, 
M^skeliya. ^ j f^nnawa, Teldeniva, Mailapitiya, Galaha, Huluganga, 
Ulapano, a| ’i^ila ; ' Dambnlla. Battota, Madawala. 
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Kawdupelella, and Palapatwella ; Nuwara Eliya District : Nanu-oya, 
Talawakele, Dimbula, Lindula, Agrapatana, Tillicoultry, Kotagala, 
Pundaluoya, Kandapola, Ragala, Padiyapelella, and Hangnrankota ; 
Oalle District : Anibalangoda, Dodanduwa, and Hikkaduwa ; Matara 
District : Weligama and Dondra ; Jaffna District : Point Pedro, 
Valvodditurai, and Kayts ; Mammr District : Mannar, Erukkalarnpiddi, 
Pesalai, Vidataltiyu, and Talaimannar ; Mullaittivu District : Mnllait- 
tivn ; Batticaloa District : Kalmiinai, Kattanlmdiyiruppii, Erawir, 
and Sammanturai ; Kuriinegala District : Knliyapiti^^a and Polgaha- 
wela ; Puttalam District : Madampe, Marawila, Nattandiya, Udappn, 
and Kalpitiya ; Badulla District : Haputale, Passara, Koslanda, Lunu- 
gala, Haldmnmulla, and Welimada ; Ralttapura Disirirt : Balangoda, 
liakwana, Kuruwita, Kondaiigamnwa, Pelmadiilla, Welandura, Dela, 
Kahawatta, Dumbara, and Opanako ; and Kcgalla District : Yatiyan- 
tota, Dehiowita, and Rambukk ma, 
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Cacao, Diseases affecting . . j 
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PAGE 
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Cacao, Method of planting . . , . . 62 
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Cacao, Shade required for . . _ . . 62 

Cacao, Yield of . . . . ' *62 


Camphor . . . . % . . 93 

(/anals . . . . 142 

Cardamoms . . . .73 

Cardamoms, Acreage undei’ . , . . 73 

('JardamoiuH, Habitat of . . . . 73 

Cardamoms, Manufacture of . . . . 73 

Cardamoms, I*ric.es of ' . . . . . 74 
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